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ALFRED THE GREAT. 

The name of Alfred the Great, or " Good King Alfred," is 
one deeply in terwoven with England's pride and glory. Morals, 
learaing, the arts, social, domestic and political progress are 
indebted to him for peculiar aid and Impulse. Song, legend, 
history are emulous in rehearsing his deeds. Energetic, in - 
dustrious, pure and true, we would fain linger long over his 
exploits and sayings. 

King Alfred was born in Wantage, in Berkshire, in 849. 
He was the fourth son of Ethelwulf , and grandson of Egbert. 
The first incident related of him is his jouraey to Rome in 
Company with his father. This circumstance seemsof no 
weightier importance than to show the folly and danger of a 
king^s absence from his dominions for too great a period. The 
silly Ethelwulf, now quite advanced in years, while visiting 
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the Court of the French King, Charles the Bold, is ensnared 
by the charms of the Princess Judith, but just entering her 
teens, and marries her to the exclusion of his noble wife 
Osburga, who was probably still alive. To punish his base- 
ness white dallying abroad amid the pleasures of a volup- 
tuous court, his eldest son entered into a rebellion against his 
father, like another Absalom, and caused mischief which it 
took a long time to repair. 

To his mother's influence it was that King Alfred was 
indebted f or his love of learning and piety. Once his mater- 
nal parent, Osburga, holding in her hand a volume of Saxon 
poems, said: "Whichever of you the soonest learns this 
volume may have it for his own." Stimulated by these words 
and allured by the beautiful illuminated letter at the begin- 
ning of volume, Alfred spoke before all his brothers, who, 
though his seniors in age, were not so in grace, and answered, 
"Will you really give that book to one of us, that is to say, 
to him who can first understand and repeat it to you?" At 
this his mother smiled with satisfaction, and confirmed what 
she had before said, upon which the boy took the book out of 
her hand, and went to his master and read it to him, and in 
due time brought it to his mother and recited it. 

The early education of Alfred was not what he could have 
wished or what comported with his wonderf ul aspirations for 
knowledge. It was not commensurate with his patronage 
of liberal thought. Competent teachers were very scarce 
during his youth. While he committed to memory what was 
called the " Daily Course" or " The Celebration of the Hours" 
a book appertaining to the Virgin Mary, and made his con- 
stant companion a collection of psalms and prayers, he could 
not gratify a passion for the higher branches of learning. 
He had no means of access to the liberal arts so considered 
at the time. By the liberal arts were understood grammar, 
music, geometry and the other sciences. These were to be 
reached only through the Latin tongue, the Church having 
limited all learning to that dialect. Anglo-Saxon literature 
had then failed to assert itself amid the despotic dominancy of 
a dead language. While Archbishop Theodore and the Ven- 
erable Bede gave a temporary im pulse to erudition, it quickly 
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subsided, and scholarship taking refuge in Germany, all that 
remained from these hectic attempts toward the advance- 
ment of knowledge was a monastic Sequestration with little 
better than " missals, penitentials and rituals." In Coming 
years, Alfred mourned his loss of early advantages, adding 
that subsequently, when Instructions were at hand, he was so 
absorbed in the vicissitndes of State, invasions of pagans, and 
tortured by painful disease, that he was unable to give atten- 
tion to his favorite pursuits. His thirst for information and 
intellectual cnlture never left him to the end of his days. 
Whatever were his acquirements, however, during his reign, 
he translated into .the Anglo-Saxon tongue the works of 
Orosius and Bede, some religious and moral treatises — per- 
haps <d£sop's fables and the psalms of David. 

The piety of King Alfred was that of deep spiritual devo- 
tion. While undoubtedly tinged with an age of superstition, 
heentertained a fervent allegianceto a simple faith and a sole 
mediator. His love of universal enlightenment displayed 
this. In a period of legend and credulities of all kinds, fables 
are told of his religious faith which, when reduced to a correct 
interpretation, shows how exalted and truthful was his piety. 
He had a very severe disorder from which he suffered in- 
tensely. He prayed earnestly that he might be visited with 
some humiliating and afflictive malady such as would not 
render him contemptible in the eyes of his f ellow-men or in- 
capacitate him for duty,but which might keep him low in the 
spirit and foster his religious devotion. His painful disease 
was said to have been in answer to such prayer. 

On a certain occasion, engaged in the chase — of which 
he was very fond — he came to a church where reposed the 
body of a holy man, St. Guerir, and where, as tradition 
informs us, another holy man, St. Neot, Alfred's own friend 
and adviser, afterwards was buried. The Prince dismounted 
from his horse and, entering the house of prayer, threw him- 
self prostrate before the altar and entreated of God mercy, 
that He would exchange the malady, with which, at his own 
request, he had so long been afflicted, for some lighter disease, 
but stili with the same condition annexed to it, " for," says 
the chronicler, " he had great dread of leprosy, or blindness 
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or any such complaint, as makes useless or contemptible those 
whom it afflicts." When he had fmished his prayers, he pro- 
ceded on his journey, and not long after he feit within him 
that, by the hand of the Almighty, he was healed according to 
his request of his disorder. 

In the year 868, Alfred entered into a matrimonial alliance. 
It was with Elsuitha, the daughter of a nobleman of Mercia, 
Alderman of Saini, from his size surnamed " Mucol " or " the 
big." Osburga was of Mercia, and desired that her son should 
take a wife of her own country. 

In the year 858, on the i2th of January, Alfred's father, 
Ethelwulf, died at an advanced age. His son, Ethelbert, suc- 
ceeded his father in Kent, Essex and Sussex. Ethelbald, with 
whom his father had divided his kingdom, died, rendering his 
brother Ethelbert the sole king of all the southern states. 
Ethelbert died and was succeeded by Ethelred. Alfred, the 
youngest brother, being alone Ieft with Ethelred, accompanied 
the latter in various battles with various fortunes. In the 
battle of Ashdown, Alfred, who was but 22 years of age, cov- 
ered himself with laureis. Having waited for his brother 
Ethelred for some time, who was said to have been engaged 
at his devotions, Alfred rushed on to the foe with his Single 
division. His impatience, too, was augmented by the taunts 
and defiance of that foe. The formidable and large force 
of the Danes, however, was made to feel the weight of the 
young prince's sword ; for, while he was driven bade, they re- 
ceived a severe shock, whereby, his brother Ethelred coming 
to the rescue with his forces, the tide of battle was turned in 
f avor of the Saxons. 

At the death of his brother, Alfred ascended the throne. It 
was at a very stormy period, when the Danes had made the most 
daring and disastrous ineursions. No common duties devolved 
upon the sovereign. It was with much hesitation that Alfred, 
a youth of but 22, aeeepted the crown. He did so only under 
an imperative sense of duty. Fain would he have spent his 
life afar from the noise of battle and the strif e of state ; fain 
would he have reposed beside the green pastures and still 
waters of religious meditation or quaffed from the Helicon 
at which Caedmon and St. Columbanus, the monk of Whitby 
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derived their inspiration ; but his country called him and he 
would not refuse. Poor distracted Wessex was to assert its 
independence only through most forcible physical and moral 
oppositions, and the great leader accepted its championship 
amid loud populär acclamations. 

Alfred's accession was characterized by untold embarrass- 
ments through the hostile pagan. From time to time was he 
conquered by him and drivenintoexile and then he ultimately 
regained a footing. At first he is defeated by the Danes at 
Wilton, then besieges them at Wareham. Turning his at- 
tention to the seas, he puts the foe to flight in a naval engage- 
ment, taking one of his ships. Pursuing his warfare with 
various successes, he is finally defeated at Chippenham and 
is an exile and a wanderer in the marshes of Somersetshire. 
Ultimately, however, he defeats the Danes and takes their 
camp, and no impediment afterwards accompanies his 
reign. 

Making a treaty with Guthrun, the leader of the Danes, who 
subsequently becomes a Christian, he is gradually enabled to 
retire from the vicissitudes of the camp. 

The second period of Alfred's reign was the golden one. 
Under him England was Consolidated into one people. Be- 
fore,broken into factions because of petty jealousies, shenow 
commenced her march through the historic ages as a united 
sovereignty. 

Alfred, in the interest of his people, sent for wise and 
learned men from abroad. The King complained in his youth 
of a lack of adequate instructions, and now at this advanced 
period of life, finding no fit persons for consnltation at hand, 
he sends to Mercia, to Gaul and to other places ; then, in a 
large-heartedness, he bestowed its proper price upon scholar- 
ship. 

Alfred accomplished much for the military improvement 
of his people. Having founded an efficient navy, he restored 
and renovated fortifications which had been impaired or 
dilapidated. Military engineering received from him a marked 
impetus. He accomplished much for architecture. He rebuilt 
London, besides other places which had been demolished. 
He loved religion and did all in his power to promote its 
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interests. He gave one-half of his revenue to God and spent 
a large portion of his time in devotions. He rebuilt the 
monasteries which the pagans had laid waste. His own 
daughter became a recluse. He founded and endowed these 
institutions — not only to repair a total moral decay which had 
existed through the Northern enemy, but from his all-ab- 
sorbing love of learning. The monk had the key of power in 
his hands — knowledge. Learning was controlled and ex- 
pounded by those in whose keeping was the breviary. Alfred 
intended, therefore, by means of the monastery to build the 
school. He wished the populär brain to develop with the 
heart. But while he recognized the prevailing religion, he 
was not the slave of creed. With all his widely acknowl- 
edged piety he was never canonized. He ordered and 
assisted in the translation of the Scriptures into the Saxon 
tongue. 

He mastered the Latin tongue and translated much there- 
from for the good of the people. He led the way in every 
department of letters, inspiring by his own example what 
might un fetter and enlarge the minds of his subjects. 
William of Malmesbury says that he transferred into the 
English tongue almost the whole of Roman literature. His 
idea was that everything should be simplified to a populär 
apprehension. By reducing all works to the native Saxon 
language he wished his countrymen might he improved and 
rendered happy. He was a most extensive author and 
translator, receiving presents and acknowledgments of his 
literary powers from different parts of the world. 

He Stands prominent in the science of legislation and 
government. The great King was a practical mechanic, 
working in silver and gold. He delighted in the chase, being 
a wonderful adept at falconry. 

Alfred was rigidly systematic in his habits. Of the twenty- 
four hours, he gave eight to reading, writing and prayer, 
eight to the refreshment of his body, and eight in attention 
to the business of the realm. This, his exact mode of dis- 
tributing the precious duties of life, has always been a matter 
of important comment in his successf ul career. . 

But what especially endeared this remarkable monarch to 
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his people and gave him such unwonted power over them 
was his attentions to the poor. It was his assertion that they 
were the King's care. He claimed it as his prerogative to 
see that they did not suffer. 

Alfred, after having again been assailed by the Danes 
under their famous chief Hastings, and having routed him 
completely through the impregnability of his fortifications, 
passed into the spirit world prematurely worn out with inces- 
sant responsibility and labors. In the Saxon record it is 
stated: " In the year 901 died Alfred, the son of Ethelwulf, 
six days before the Mass of All Saints (Oct. 26). He was 
King over the whole English nation, except that part which 
was under the dominion of the Danes." 

" He reigned thirty years and six months, during which the 
extent of his paternal kingdom became threefold what it had 
been before he came to the throne ; the military, legislative 
and judicial affairs of the country were ünproved under his 
administration to a degree which cast all former kings in the 
shade. Besides all this, it may be unhesitatingly asserted 
that Alfred was the first poet, the first historian and the first 
philosopher which England for several hundred years pro- 
duced. His inf entions in all the mechanical arts were of the 
greatest use to his countrymen. He found the cities in ruins,* 
and he left them newly built of hewn stone ; he found his 
subjects ignorant, and he left them a studious and rising 
people ; he taught them both morality and religion ; and 
when, at the early age of fifty-two, he decended to the grave, 
he bequeathed them that best inheritance a king can give — 
the bright memory of himself — which has continued to 
guide them for more than a thousand years since his birth, 
and which, for another thousand years, if the name of 
England shall last so long, will connect with it the name of 
Alfred." 

Edward Octavus Flagg, D. D. 



" More men have pomp and glory and worship from the 
opinion of foolish people than they have from their own 
works." — Alfred. 
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ALFRED AND CHARLEMAGNE. 

Twin stars of that long twilight ! England, thine 
One, and thine, France, the other ! History 
Records no greater names, and we, who see 

Statecraft with glittering hook and flimsy line, 

And specious bait of protestations fine, 
Catching its gudgeons, and the sweated crowd 
Trafficked and trampled by wealth evil-browed, 

Might well for such stout, simple rule repine. 

Oh, English Alfred, wert thou living now, 
Methinks they would have moved thy stedf ast mind, 

These Danes of politicians. How thy brow, 
Truth-teller, would have darkened.TJy the blind 

And demagogic ring-rule of to-day> 

How grandly Stands thy brave old earnest sway ! 

CRAVEN L ANGSTROTH BETTS. 



THE MILLENNIAL OF THE DEATH OF ALFRED 

THE GREAT. 

There will be celebrated shortly in England the one thou- 
sandth anniversary of the death of England's greatest sov- 
ereign, Alfred the Great. 

It is not necessary to inform the readers of the Bulletin 
of the fitness of such a celebration, nor of its value as a 
reminder to the English people of how thoroughly Alfred 
Stands for the typical ruler, lawgiver, soldier, statesman, 
and patron of arts and letters. In fact much of the glory 
and prosperity of England^much of the success of her rule 
and the f oundation of her pr&ty takes its origin f rom this truly 
great man. In fact the whole English-speaking people is 
under a never-to-be-forgotten debt to the Saxon King, who 
was the first representative of that genius which has für- 
nished an Elizabeth, a Cromwell, a Washington and a Lin- 
coln to the ranks of the great empire builders. It therefore 
becomes no less our duty than our privilege to join with 
the mother country in an expression of her appreciation of 
Alfred and of his Services to our race. To this end the Board 
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of Managers of our Society has seen fit to institute a move- 
ment in collaboration with the St. George's, St. Andrew's, 
St. David's, the Canadian andother societies representative of 
British connection, to hold a celebration in New York on the 
same day as the English Committee of Arrangements pro- 
pose to . hold theirs in Winchester, the capital of the early 
Saxon Kings. To further this end we have sent out about 
two thousand circulars of the same nature as you will find 
printed in the Bulletin, to all College presidents and Profes- 
sors in English in the United States and Canada. The re- 
sponse has been so far very gratifying to the committee, 
many of the most prominent educationists in the country 
expressing their warm interest in, and promise of co-opera- 
tion with, the movement. Owing to the absence from their 
residences, we have not yet heard from many who will, 
doubtless, respond later; but enough interest has been shown 
to guarantee that the national expression among those of Eng- 
lish descent will be füll and hearty. Many Colleges intend 
to hold celebrations of their own, and also promise to aid us 
in any way they can in making the one in New York a suc- 
cess. Many suggestions are made as to the form the effort 
for a permanent result may take. In the opinion of some of 
our correspondents, fellowships of Anglo-Saxon might be es- 
tablished in our principal Colleges. Others would like to see 
a library of literature relating to the Saxon period founded 
in New York; others hold for a museum; others for a statue 
in Washington or New York; others for societies for the 
study of Anglo-Saxon literature, history and ethnology. 
The opinions of the members of our Society are no less 
solicited and will be as carefully weighed. As yet the vaca- 
tion season is on us and much material progress is impossible 
until after the first of September, and therefore your com- 
mittee awaits your answers in the hope that they will be for- 
warded at once, preliminary to the committee taking further 
action. Subscriptions to the fund will doubtless be asked 
for by the treasurer, and these can be sent in at once. It is 
not advisable, nor in fact allowable, that any funds of the 
Society be taken to defray the preliminary expenses. It is to 
be hoped that all members of the Society will do all in their 
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power to further this estimable object, which will yet further 
cement the blood bond between the branches of the English 
race. Craven Langstroth Betts, 

Secretary to Committee. 

As a result of the celebration of the' millennial of 
Alfred's birth, at Wantage, his birthplace, in Berkshire, 1849, 
a jubilee edition of his complete works was undertaken, and 
these two large volumes, published a few years later, contain 
not only substantially all of Alfred's own writings, but illus- 
trative essays and historical and literary notes by many of 
the leading Anglo-Saxon scholars of the time. This edition 
remains thegreat resourcefor the Student of Alfred, although 
there are various editions of the several works, both in Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon text and in modern English translation. 

We have in the two volumes of Alfred's writings the great 
king's will, the various charters which bear his signature, 
his version of the historian Orosius, his version of the 
Venerable Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation, 
his version of Boethius' Consolatians of Philosophy, a portion 
of his version of Gregory's Pastoral Care, his Blossotn Gather- 
ings f rom Saint Augustine, his Laws, and the preface to his 
version of Gregory's Dialogues. A few other works have 
been ascribed to Alfred. Their authenticity is discussed by 
Professor Earle in his essay upon King Alfred as a Writer 
in the little volume on Alfred edited by the Mayor of Win- 
chester, published in 1899. 

Alfred's work is almost entirely translation. His preface 
to Gregory's Pastoral Care is a plea for the education of the 
people, especially in their own English tongue, by giving 
them the best literature in good translations. But Alfred 
was the f reest of translators. Sometimes, he teils us h im seif, 
he gives us word for word, sometimes meaning for meaning. 
Sometimes, too, he makes important interpellations, short 
and long, his author simply serving him as a text or point of 
departure ; and he often omits sections which he thinks will 
not be of Service to his people. At a time when learning was 
almost dead in England, he looked about for the things which 
would give his people the most valuable Information and the 
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best inspiration ; and these things he translated into the lan- 
guage of the people, with the help o£ the best scholars whom 
he could summons, and circulated by the best means which 
the conditions of the time made possible. We know that a 
copy of his translation of Gregory's Pastoral Care was sent to 
every bishop in England. On the whole, perhaps he could 
not have made a better selection for his purpose. A glance 
at the list will show that he gave to his people something in 
their own English history, something in general history, 
something in geography, in philosophy, and in religion. 

No general history of the world was so well known or so 
highly esteemed in the time of Alfred as that of Orosius. 
Indeed, it continued to be held in high esteem down to the 
time of the invention of printing, being one of the first works 
that was selected for the press. Orosius was a learned 
Spanish priest, born in the latter part of the fourth Century, 
the friend of Jerome and of Augustine. When Rome was 
captured and pillaged by Alaric the Goth in 410, the Romans 
accused Christianity of being the cause of the affliction and 
ruin which had befallen the empire. It was to meet this 
charge that Augustine wrote his City of God, which is really 
a philosophy of history, pointing out the increasing providen- 
tial purpose which runs through the ages and the actual 
amelioration which had come through Christianity. At 
Augustine's request and to strengthen the argument, Orosius 
wrote his compendium of history in the same spirit, covering 
human history from the beginnings down to his own time ; 
and this is the work, occupying two hundred pages of the 
Jubilee edition, which Alfred translated into Anglo-Saxon. 
The translation into modern English is by Joseph Bosworth, 
and the notes are his. 

Perhaps the most careful and thorough of the biographies 
of Alfred is that by the German Pauli, published about 1850. 
He says in his pref ace that it " was written by a German for 
Germans." Twenty years later Thomas Hughes wrote the 
life of Alfred which most of us love best. His work, he said, 
remembering Pauli 's words, was the work of " an Englishman 
for Englishmen." There are also lives by Giles, Macfadyen 
and others. In preparation for the commemoration of the 
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millennial of Alfred's death at Winchester in 1901, a little 
volume, Alfred the Great y was published in 1899, by direction 
of the committee on the celebration, edited by Alfred Bowker, 
secretary of the committee and f armer Mayor of Winchester ; 
and this is one of the most useful books on Alfred. The 
general introduction is by Sir Walter Besant, and this is 
followed by a series of special essays on the various aspects 
of Alfred's life and work : Alfred as King, by Frederic Har- 
rison ; Alfred as a Religious Man and an Educationalist, by 
the Bishop of Bristol ; Alfred as a Warrior, by Charles Oman ; 
Alfred as a Geographer •, by Sir Clements Markham ; Alfred 
as a Writer, by Professor John Earle ; Englisk Law before the 
Norman Conquest, by Sir Frederick Pollock, and Alfred and 
the Arts, by Rev. W. J. Loftie. 

We come into first-hand touch with Alfred in the old 
Saxon Chronicle and in the Life of Alfred, by Asser, his 
friend and bishop, whose authenticity is now generally con- 
ceded. The various chronicles relating to Alfred are brought 
together in the Jubilee edition of Alfred's works, also in a 
recent volume by Conybeare, and partially elsewhere. Alfred 
was the deliverer of Saxon England from the Danes. The 
long story of his humiliations and defeats is like the story of 
Washington^ Jersey campaigns. Athelney was like Valley 
Forge, and the fortitude and patience of Alfred through it all 
were like the fortitude and patience of Washington. Ethun- 
dune was his Yorktown. He was the founder of the English 
navy. He was the real founder of London as it was during 
the Middle Ages and as it is to-day. His code of laws Stands 
out pre-eminent. He desired universal education, and worked 
strenuously for it— the education of the people, based not on 
Latin, but on English. He sought to bring his island people 
into touch with the general civilization of Europe. He 
was, in a very real sense, the founder of English literature. 

No other character in history has been the subject of loftier 
praise than Alfred the Great. " Amidst the deepest gloom of 
barbarism," wrote Gibbon, "the virtue of Antoninus, the 
learning and valor of Caesar, and the legislative genius of 
Lycurgus shine forth united in that patriot king." Says 
Green, in his History of the English People : " Alfred was the 
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noblest as he was the most complete embodiment of all that 
is great, all that is lovable, in the English temper. He com- 
bined, as no other man has ever combined, its practical 
energy, its patient and enduring force, its profound sense of 
duty, the reserve and self-control that steadies in it a wide 
outlook and a restless daring, its temperance and fairness, its 
frank geniality, its sensitiveness to affection, its poetic tender- 
ness, its deep and passionate religion." Says Freeman, in 
his History of the Norman Conquest : " Alfred is the most 
perfect character in history. . . . A saint without super- 
stition, a scholar without ostentation, a warrior all whose 
wars were fought in the defence of his country, a conqueror 
whose laureis were never stained by cruelty, a prince never 
cast down by adversity, never lifted up to insolence in the 
day of triumph — there is no other name in history to com- 
pare with his." He institutes comparisons with Saint Louis 
of France, with Charles the Great, and with the English 
Edward, all to the advantage of Alfred. "The virtue of 
Alfred," he says, " like the virtue of Washington, consisted 
in no marvelous displays of superhuman genius, but in the 
simple, straightforward discharge of the duty of the moment. 
But Washington, soldier, statesman and patriot, like Alfred, 
has no claim to Alfred's further characters of saint and 
scholar. William the Silent, too, has nothing to set against 
Alfred's literary merits; and in his career, glorious as it is, 
there is an element of intrigue and chicanery utterly alien to 
the noble simplicity of both Alfred and Washington." 

These tributes could be paralleled by passages f rom Hughes, 
Pauli, Giles, Frederic Harrison, and a score of students of 
Alfred. "Alfred," wrote Sir Walter Besant, looking for- 
ward to the dedication of the monument at Winchester at the 
millennial celebration in 1901, "is and will always remain the 
typical man of our race — call him Anglo-Saxon, call him 
American, call him Englishman, call him Australian — the 
typical man of our race at his best and noblest. When our 
monument takes shape and form, let it somehow recognize 
this great, this cardinal fact. Let it show somehow by the 
example of Alfred the Anglo-Saxon at his best änd noblest — 
here within the circle of the narrow seas or across the ocean, 
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wherever King Alfred's language is spoken ; wherever King 
Alfred's laws prevail ; into whatever fair lands of the wide 
world King Alfred's descendants have penetrated." — Old 
South Leaflet. 

It is a striking and suggestive fact that a ruler who sur- 
passed all others that the world has ever seen in wisdom and 
insight should have given so high a place. to geography. Alfred 
knew by experience that an acquaintance with the relative 
positions of places on the earth's surface was the necessary 
foundation of the kind of knowledge required equally by the 
statesman, the soldier and the merchant ; and he therefore 
gave its due place to geography in his grand scheme for the 
enlightenment of Englishmen. In this he was centuries in 
advance of his age. . . . As was his wont, when he had re- 
solved to bring knowledge on any particular subject within 
the reach of his people, he diligently sought out the best au- 
thority on geography. Ptolemy, Strabo and Pliny were un- 
known to his generation, still hidden away in dark repositories 
and not to be unearthed until the dawn of the Renaissance. 
In the ninth Century the best geographical work was that of 
Orosius, who had lived in the days of the Emperor Honorius. 
His work was a summary of the world 's history from the 
creation to the days of Honorius, with a sketch of all that was 
then known of geography. 

Alfred brought high qualifications to the task of trans- 
lating and editing Orosius. In his boyhood he had twice 
made journeys to Rome, which, as regards dangers and hard- 
ships, may be compared to an expedition to Lhasa at the 
present day. In after life he had become very intimately 
acquainted with the topography of his native island, from 
the Humber to the shores of the Channel and from the 
Severn to the East Anglian coast. As a military tactician, 
he knew each river, valley, hill-range and piain ; as an ad- 
ministrator, he had examined the capabilities of every dis- 
trict ; and, as a naval Commander the harbors and estuaries, 
the tides and currents, were familiär to him. So far as his 
personal knowledge extended, Alfred was a trained geog- 
rapher. He was also in a position to increase the informa- 
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üon derived from his own personal experiences by diligently 
collecting materials from those foreigners who frequented his 
court, and by reading. He had the gift of assimilating the 
knowledge thus acquired, and he studied most diligently. 
Above all, he was eager to investigate unknown things for 
the great end he always had in view — the good of his people. 
Alfred 's design was to collect the best and most extensive 
geographical information, without confining himself to the 
text of Orosius. Thus he commences his geographical work 
with a very lucid account of the peoples of central Europe and 
of their relative positions, which is not the work of Orosius, 
but was composed by the king himself from his own sources 
of information. It is the only account from which such de- 
tails in that age can be derived. 

When we consider the ignorance which prevailed in Eng- 
land before Alfred's time, we can form an ideaof the immense 
importance of his geographical labors and of the brightness 
of the light with which he dispelled outer darkness in the 
minds of his countrymen. His work was more especially use- 
ful in his own time, owing to the intercourse he encouraged 
with f oreign lands and to the frequent missions he despatched 
and received. Both through his promotion of intercourse 
with distant lands and through his literary work, our great 
king enlightened his people by disseminating geographical 
knowledge. The first to encourage Arctic exploration, the 
first to point the way to eastern trade by the Baltic, the first 
to open communication with India, his literary labors in the 
cause of geography are even more astonishing. There have 
been literary sovereigns since the days of Timaeus, of Sicily, 
writing for their own glory or for their own edification or amuse- 
ment. Alfred alone wrote with the sole object of his people's 
good ; while in his methods, his scientific accuracy, and in his 
aims, he was several centuries in advance of his time. After his 
death there was a dreary waste of ignorance, with scarcely 
even a sign of dawn on the distant horizon. A few English 
men of ability, such as Roger Bacon and Sacrobosco, specu- 
lated and wrote on questions de sphara ; but there was no 
practical geography until Eden and Hakluyt rose up, nearly 
seven centuries after the death of our great king. Richard 
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Hakluyt was indebted to Alfred for portions of his work, and 
he resembled his illustrious precursor somewhat in his zeal, 
his patriotism and his diligence. . . . Alfred the Great was, 
in the truest sense of the terra, a man of science ; and we hail 
him as one who Stands alone and unrivaled — the founder 
of the science of geography in England. — Sir Clements Mark- 
Aam, Resident of the Royal Geographical Society, 



" We all know the often quoted, often misquoted phrase of 
Buffon — le style est V komme meme. Of no one could this be 
said more truly — I venture to say so truly — as of Alfred. 
* * * And by virtue of his noble simplicity of nature, this 
warrior, this ruler, this hero, achieved a literary feat ; for he 
created a prose style five centuries before Chaucer, seven 
centuries before Shakespeare or Bacon, eight centuries before 
Addison or Defoe, and the füll mastery of simple English 
prose. This in itself is a f act peculiarly rare in the history of 
any literature, where prose comes so much later than poetry. 
It can only be explained by remembering that the language 
which Alfred spoke and wrote was not exactly early English, 
nor middle English, much less that highly composite and 
tessellated mosaic we call the latest and contemporary Eng- 
lish. It was but the bony skeleton of our English, what the 
Palatine mount of Romulus was to imperial Rome, what 
Wessex was to the present empire of the Queen. But it was 
the bones of our common tongue ; it was the bones with the 
marrow in them, ready to be clothed in flesh and equipped 
with sinews and nerves. But this simple and unsophisticated 
tongue the genius of our Saxon hero so used and molded that 
he founded a prose style, and taught the English race to trust 
to their own mother tongue from the first ; to be proud of it, 
to cultivate it, to record in it the deeds of their ancestors, 
and to hand it on as a national possession to their children. " 
— Frederic Harrison. 

The worshipful mayor of Winchester, England — the 
capital of English kings — has sent an appeal to all British 
and American admirers of King Alfred for contributions to 
the fund for a colossal statue soon to be erected in honor of 
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the good king in that town, in memory of the *,oooth anni- 
versary of his death. The memorial is to consist, not only of 
a statue of King Alfred, but of a hall to be used as an educa- 
tional museum of early Bnglish history. The work on the 
statue has been entrusted to Mr. Hämo Thornycroft, R. A. 
The figure is of heroic size, and the base consists of two 
rough-hewn granite blocks, one weighing forty tons and the 
other fif ty. A curious feature of the circular sent out by the 
mayor and commemoration committee is the heading, in 
which Alfred is termed " The great f orerunner of Washington 
and Lincoln." Among American Colleges invited to send 
delegates to the meeting in October are the Universities of 
California, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Yale. Contributions to commemorate "our greatest 
common ancestor, and the most perfect hero of the whole 
English-speaking race," may be sent to Professor Bright, of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, or to Mr. Alfred 
Bowker, mayor of Winchester, and in either case will be duly 
acknowledged. 

The following circular has been issued by our Society : 
The Millennial of the Death of Alfred the Great. 

Dear Sir, — The Society of American Authors, in 
co-operation with various societies in New York, expressive 
of British connection, is preparing to commemorate in this 
city early in October the millennial of the death of Alfred 
the Great. The plans so far are not very fully matured, but 
will doubtless take the form of a commemorative banquet, 
with speeches bearing upon the many-sided contributions of 
Alfred the Great to Anglo-Saxon literature, law and social 
development. In addition to this it is feit by our committee 
that the commemoration will have lost some of its signifi- 
cance should it fail to evolve some permanent form of recog- 
nition of the great Services rendered by Alfred the Great to 
his age and country, and hence to posterity. 

This circular-letter is sent to you, to all College presidents 
of the United States and Canada, to professors of Bnglish 
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literature and the ancient British languages, and to several 
hundred of our most representative statesmen, lawyers and 
divines. Our committee requests from you : 

First. — A free expression of opinion as to the best form 
the commemoration should take in your own locality and also 
in the more general one in New York. We ask particularly 
for your opinion as to the best way to secure a permanent 
result from the commemoration. 

Second. — The permission to use your name as an endorse- 
ment to f urther circular-letters based upon the consensus of 
the opinions of those appröached by this first circular. 

In this whole matter the Society of American Authors is 
heartily willing to act for others in disseminating the details 
of the movement as it progresses. 

Awaiting the courtesy of your reply and asking especially 
that it may be promptly forthcoming, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

Craven Langstroth Betts, 
Secretary of Committee. 



PROFESSOR JOHN FISKE. 

The death of John Fiske, historian, on July 4th, is a 
serious loss to the world of letters. 

The New York Evening Post gives the following judgment 
of him: 

" The work of the brilliant man whose life was cut short 
by the blind fury [the heat], is doubtless best described as 
that of a purveyor of knowledge to the commonalty. John 
Fiske's mind was powerful, but not originating. He knew 
what true learning was, and where it was; and it was his de- 
light and highest f unction to go into the Workshops of the great 
laborers in philosophy and in history, and come out to teil the 
world what they were doing. He was essentially a lecturer. 

Child of an age that lectures, not creates, 

said Lowell of himself , ruefully. But lecturing may be made 
so much of a fine art that it may almost be said to be itself 
creative. It was so in Fiske's hands. For mastery of his 
subject without dulness, for lucidity and charm and fresh 
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enthusiasm, we probably have never had his like — at least, in 
the abstruser philosophical and historical subjects which it 
was his joy to expound and illuminate. His chosen and suc- 
cessful röle was thus that of a populär izerof useful knowledge. 
His early writings in elucidation of Herbert Spencer, for 
example, probably had ten readers in this country where the 
original works of the evolutionary philosopher had one. The 
reason was that Fiske had the gift of exposition, and was 
able, by his style, as no man ever accused Spencer of being, 
to make philosophy as musical as is Apollo's lute. If Huxley 
was, as he boasted, the 4 bulldog ' of Darwin, Fiske was the 
mocking-bird of Spencer. And to him, above all lecturers 
and Interpreters, may rightly be applied Coleridge's famous 
distinction between * popularize ' and * plebificate.' John Fiske 
was no smatterer. If it is true that other men labored and 
he entered into their labors, it was by no royal road. He 
went to the sources as well as they ; he was able to check off 
their work, and so to escape the danger of their leading him 
around by the nose. His own industry was enormous, his 
reading of a tremendous sweep, his passion for investigation 
like a living fountain within him, and his curiosity was never 
satisfied." 

The American Art Journal says of him: "He was as 
thorough aBohemian aseverlived. Life to him was a süperb 
holiday, tempered by hard work, and when pale-visaged and 
flat-chested James Parton published his essay on the rubric: 
* Is it worth while to smoke, and will the future man drink 
wine?' Fiske riposted with a counter-essay,in which he de- 
clared that smoking was worth while, and that the Coming 
man would drink wine, and he made out a good case, too. 

"He was an excellent musician and gifted with a more than 
ordinarily fine baritone voice, which rolled out of his «avern- 
ous ehest rieh, resonant and rollicking. Like all men with 
good voiees, he delighted to let his big voice out in German, 
English or French ballads, in operatic arias or in some mad 
and galloping drinking song. Last, and not least, Fiske was a 
pianist of genuine merit. He knew enough about the piano to 
enjoy playing a Beethoven Sonata and to have his listeners 
enjoy it too. He was also a skilled musical critic, and could 
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talk charmingly about music of all kinds. What a pity that so 
gifted a man and one who knew how to enjoy life so charm- 
ingly, so philosophically and so reasonably, should be called 
to join the great majority at so early an age ! " 



BESANT AND BUCHANAN ON THE LITERARY 

LIFE. 

In his Pen and the Boök y Besant wrote: "The literary life 
tnay be, I am firmly convinced, in spite of many dangers and 
drawbacks, by far the happiest life that the Lord has per- 
mitted mortal man to enjoy. I say this with the greatest 
-confidence, and after considering the history of all those 
literary men — living and dead — whom I have known and of 
whom I have read." 

In an open letter to Sir Walter Besant, Robert Buchanan 
thus expressed himself on the same subject: "I say to you 
now, out of the f ulness of my experience, that had I a son who 
thotight of turning to literature as a means of livelihood and 
whom I could not dower with independent means of keeping 
Barabbas and the markets at bay, I would elect, were the 
choice mine, to save that son from future misery by striking 
him dead with my own band! 'Whom the gods love die 
young.' I would say to myself: 'Whom the gods and Bar- 
abbas preserve survive on f or despondency, sadness, madness 
and despair '; and my son should surely die. For what I have 
seen I have seen, and what I have suffered I have suffered. 

" For complete literary success among contemporaries it is 
imperative that a man should either have no real opinions, or 
be able to conceal such as he possesses ; that he should have 
one eye on the market and the other on the public Journals; 
that he should humbug himself into the delusion that book- 
writing is the highest work in theuniverse, and that he should 
regulate his likes and dislikes by one law, that of expediency. 
If his nature is in arms againstanything that is rotten in So- 
ciety or in literature itself, he must be silent. Above all, he 
must lay this solemn truth to heart, that when the World 
speaks well of him, the world will demand the price of praise, 
and that price will possibly be his living soul." 
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TO MY BELOVED. 

Like great dark pools whose ripples dusk and shiver, 
Are those fair stars they call my darling's eyes, 

Whose langnid lids when lifted send a quiver 
Of deep delight yet mingled with surprise — 

That anything on earth should be so fair 

As the rieh beauty that lies sleeping there. 

Like graceful ferns that bow above the water, 
Bending and swaying thro' the sun-kissed air, 

Is the lithe, perfect form of this pale daughter — 
A daughter of the Gods, divinely fair; 

A tender Galatea, changed from stone, 

And with a nameless thraldom all her own. 

• 

Like the white heart that nestles pure and pearly 

In the deep bosom of a snowy rose, 
Is the fair soul that opened O so early, 

And all that 's pure and noble doth disclose; 

queen of girlhood! O my perfect flower! 

1 love thee more and more with each swift hour! 

Leon Mkad. 



SIENKIEWICZ' DEFENCE. 

The much-read novel, Quo Vadis? y by Henryk Sienkiewicz 
has recently been attacked by the celebrated critic Ferdinand 
Brünettere in an article in his Revue des Deux Mondes, in 
which he aecuses the Polish writer of " borrowing " exten- 
sively from French authors f or his great work. In reply Sien- 
kiewicz has written to the French translator of Quo Vadis? the 
following letter: 

" I read in Paris papers occasionally most remarkable 
. assertions. Thus Mr. Brünettere is said to have lately de- 
clared Quo Vadis? is nothing but an extract from Chateau- 
briand's Les Martyrs, the eider Dumas' Acti and Renan's 
L* Anti-Christ, but I must confess I know neither Chateau- 
briand 's nor Dumas' just mentioned books. We read much 
in Poland, but it is impossible to read all that is printed. As a 
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young man I have read some of Chateaubriand's books, but 
Les Martyrs never feil into my hands, though I knew of its 
existence, but I never even heard of Dumas 1 Acte. I have 
always been a great admirer of Dumas and have read some 
of his historical novels several times, but never one of his 
dramatic works, because of too ephemeral value. It is dif- 
ferent withRenan's V Anti-Christ. But Quo Vadisf is neither 
an extract nor an imitation of it; it is,.however, so important 
an historical work, that the author, writing of the days of 
Nero, must be very stupid if he does not consult it. He can- 
not overlook it, neither can he neglect Consulting Tacitus, 
Suetonius, Dio Cassius and others. Who, having examined 
the matter, can f ail to recognize how much Renan is indebted 
to Tacitus? While writing Quo Vadisf I made use of many 
French works, as Beute, Fustel de Coulange, Baudrillard, de 
Boissier and d' Allard; also of many English, German and 
Latin writers. But it seems to me I had the same right to do 
so as other novel writers. 

" I am astonished that Mr. Bruneti&re apparently does not 
know of the books written about Nero in all tongues of 
Europe. English and German accounts of his time can be 
counted by the dozens. In Polish we have Kraszewski's 
Rotne Under Nero, and Caprea and Roma, Krasinski's splendid 
poem, Irydion, describing the time of Heliogabalus, works 
far superior to Chateaubriand's and Dumas 1 , for Kraszewski 
and Krasinski were greater poets than the two Frenchmen. 
One might feel inclined to believe that Mr. Bruneti&re did not 
know of the existence of other works than Les Martyrs and 
Acte, but he is not an ignoramus, and I take it he makes me 
the debtor of his countrymen from patriotism, a feeling 
which I always honor. 

"-The accusationof plagiarismis not new to me. An Italian 
paper lately called Quo Vadisf a transcript of an Italian novel, 
but the title of this novel and the name of the author are un- 
known to me and I have not yet found anybody who knows 
them. Then somebody found my book very much like Flau- 
bert's Temptation of St. Anthony. I cannot discover the 
resemblance." 

Translated for The Bulletin by B. Fernow. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN'S ELECTRIC GLORY. 

The fiery sun had sunk behind great masses of heavy 
clouds, making its protest in the angry rays that here and 
there pierced the threatening darkness that grew denser 
until the arch of heaven was blackest night. 

The whirring wheel of the trolley pole threw out its lurid 
green glare, marking and emphasizing the more the settled 
gloom, for it was a night when bats flew low, and swallows 
kept circling near their nests. Soon we reached the high 
fence that separated the old city from the new, and passing 
the turnstile we were in the Sunken Gardens, where ghostly 
statues that flanked it peered out upon us like frightened 
things from their home of gloom, while on either side and 
way above us the shadowy outlines of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts Buildings were just visible. 

Up the long flight of Steps, in front of the great Tower 
we halted and listened to the rush and fall of many waters 
that gushed with mighty force from its face, making weird 
sounds like f airy music through the sultry air. 

On and on, by the Court of the Fountains, where myriads 
of tiny jets from flowing cups flung the water's spray high in 
air, as soft and flowing as a bridal veil. 

But ever wandering on we passed the Fountain of Plenty, 
where graceful figures of children sport in the babbling waters. 
Then still further back, close under the four noble Pylons, 
topped with heroic figures of warriors bestriding rearing 
chargers, we stood with the gathering hosts, that ever in- 
creasing, were silent, watchful, waiting. 

From this slight elevation on the bridge that Spans the 
winding canal, we gazed down the long vista at the f aint out- 
lines of pictured domes, great buildings andfrowning Castles, 
with their many pointed turrets, just traceable against the 
awful darkness of the night behind. Suddenly a hushed 
silence seemed to hover over all; then, as if touched by the 
wonderful magic breath of life, a soft, tremulous, gentle, 
dim pink glow, from three quarters of a million incandescent 
lights, twinkled and shone like the first rays of the morning sun. 

Slowly, surely, like the life eternal, the radiance grew 
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deeper red, stronger, brighter, clearer, dazzling white, as 
from out the darkness sprang celestial glory ! 

The magnificence of this radiant firmament of light filled 
the vision, and caught and held the soul aloft, as from every 
quarter of the compass, forms and curves of innumerable 
buildings were star-decked, while the wondrous Tower, loom- 
ing f ar up into the immeasurable onyx blackness, gave out a 
beauty and brightness never dreamed of or known before. 

All stood spellbound, held and thrilled as if by somecom- 

mand from on high, when softly, gently, like a mother's 

voice, drif ted from a cornet afar, " Nearer my God to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee," and the vast awe-struck multitude, with 

bared heads and f aces aglow with keenest feeling, followed 

the sacred song in their hearts, while their eyes beheld the 

glory of the Light ! 

Robert Mitchell Floyd. 



ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN'S POETRY. 

Since a f ew of the most intimate f riends of the late Archi- 
bald Lampman, the young Canadian poet, published a col- 
lected subscription edition of his metrical pieces for the sole 
benefit of his widow, a Toronto publisher (Morang) has 
undertaken to bring out a new edition, so that the numer- 
ous American admirers of the lamented poet may possess 
themselves of the volume, which contains between 400 and 
500 pages, and has, among other interesting features, aportrait 
of Lampman, a short biographical sketch and o.fac simile of 
a sonnet in his own hand. 

Mr. Duncan Campbell Scott, himself a notable poet, and 
the late Mr. Lampman's most intimate friend, has edited the 
volume, which includes, in addition to the work Mr. Lamp- 
man published in his lifetime, a careful selection from a 
quantity of unpublished work, all, in fact, which there is rea- 
son to believe he would have eventually allowed to come 
between covers. 

As a junior official in the civil service of the Dominion, 
Mr. Lampman left slender means to his little family at his 
death, which occurred in February, 1899. The monetary 
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rewards of bis muse were the more moderate as tbe quality 
of bis work was of a higher order than the ordinary run of 
poetry. For the sake of increasing his income he never wrote 
"pot-boilers." He regarded his exceptional gifts as a sacred 
trust which it would be a crime to prostitute for any pecuniary 
advantage. 

As a result of such a rare and exalted conception of his 
obligations to art, his poems sustain a marvelous uniformity 
of merit. However, they are not monotonously good, for 
they are not all pitched in the same key. He combined 
faithfulness of Observation with a wizard's facility of Per- 
formance. He was a master of all the familiär forms of versi- 
fication, and, like most ardent young poets, he experimented 
on his own account in metricalities. 

Above all eise, he was a most felicitous interpreter of the 
moods of Nature. He knew his Canada thoroughly well. 
His poems read like products of the soil ; they are indigen- 
ous ; their "roots smell of the earth." Whether he describes 
the rigorous Canadian winter, with its piercing cold, and 
opaque and dreary desolation ; the jocund, violet-scented 
spring or the dreamy and lingering autumn — he seems to be 
always at his best. 

In order to tmderstand that Lampman was the greatest 
poet Canada has produced thus f ar, the Student of his verses 
need only to compare them with those of Lowell for exquisite 
analysis, with those of Wordsworth for strong simplicity and 
directness. His poems are firmly knit, like old tapestries. 
The braids of gold interwoven in them do not tarnish, the 
bright colors in them are fast and fadeless. In a recent criti- 
cism Mr. W. D. Howells wrote of Lampman : " To me he had 
greater charm than any poet of this continent since the great 
ones of New England went." 

Nor did his manuscripts go begging. They were eagerly 
accepted by the Century, Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, Scrib- 
ner's, Blackwood, etc. His fame had become international 
when he was forced to lay aside his pen forever. And there 
can be no question that the publication of his work in book- 
form will be a lasting memorial of his genius. His remark- 
able insight into the secrets of Nature will give him a unique 
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authority among the bards of the rising and of futtire genera- 
tions. Vivid touches, lyric passion, faultless form, the subtle 
divination of beauty in the commonest objects — these are 
among Lampman's distingnishing charms. Nowhere will be 
found in his poetry any note of world-weariness, any of the 
revoltitionary tendencies of Shelley, any hints of the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, as in Byron's pages ; any of the neurotic and 
erotic morbidity of Swinburne. The lines all echo the serenity 
of a spiritual nature easily affected to rhapsody by theinfluence 
of scenery, the tints of the sky, the tableau of flashing Cata- 
racta, and all the undertones of visible life. In all sounds he 
heard music, or if he heard discord, he made no reference 
toit. 

Like David of old, he glorified God and His works — 
themes trite enough in the fiands of narrow men, but the 
most sublime of all conceivable themes to the soul that has 
found itself, that has reached up to an inspired comprehension 
of the universe. Leon Mead. 

SIR WALTER BESANT. 

The following resolutions have been adopted by the Board 
of Managers of the Society of American Authors in reference 
to the death of Sir Walter Besant, who was the great motive 
force of the English Society of Authors: 

" Resolved y That the Society of American Authors tenders 
fraternal greetings to the English Society of Authors, and 
extends profound sympathy and condolence to the brethren 
across the sea on the sad and deeply-to-be-deplored decease 
of Sir Walter Besant, at once a warm patriot and a firm friend 
of America, a distinguished man of letters, a philanthropist, 
and especially a sympathizer and helper of literary workers 
the world over. Sir Walter Besant's pen, known wherever 
the English language is spoken, has enlightened and bright- 
ened many lives in this country, and his encouragement and 
kind feeling toward the Society of American Authors are 
most gratefully and enduringly remembered. 

11 Resolved y That copies of these resolutions be sent to the 
English Society of Authors and to the f amily of Sir Walter 
Besant." 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

The International Literary and Artistic Copyright Con- 
gress held its first sitting at Berne on August 8th. It dis- 
cussed the scheme for a revision of the Berne Convention 
and decided ünmediately to begin the elaboration of a Con- 
vention embodying all the modifications advocated by the 
varying interests. 

The plan will be submitted to all the literary and artistic 
societies of the world, with the view of eliciting suggestions 
and criticism, so that it may be recast by the next congress 
at Naples. 

The Registrar of Copyrights has issued an interesting 
Statement showing the fees earned and appropriations made 
for expenses of the office during the past four years, showing 
a gross profit of $82,287. The necessary expenditures for 
record books, blanks and other printing and binding, station- 
ery and other supplies, reduce the gross profits by $22,000, 
leaving a net profit of over $60,000. 

The cost of printing the Catalogue of Title Entries is paid 
by the Treasury Department, and the cost of maintaining the 
library building in which the Copyright office is located is 
coveredby special appropriation by Congress. The office is ably 
administered by Thorwald Solberg, Registrar of Copyrights. 

Fees Applied and Paid Into thb Treasury op the United States. 

Fees received from January 1, to June 30, 1901, applied and paid into 
Treasury $32,096 00 

Distributed as follows : 

1. For filing of 4,034 titles, foreign pro- 

dnctions at $1 $4.034 00 

2. For filing of 42,492 titles, United States 

productions at 50 cents 21 ,246 00 

3. For 12,223 Copyright certificates at 50 

cents each 6,111 50 

4. For 704 copies of record at 50 cents 

each 352 00 

5. For recording assignments 337 00 

6. Search fees, etc 15 50 

Total $32,09600 

Note.— Total pending or unfinished bnsiness from Jnly 1, 1897, to 
Jnne 30, 1901, $257.52. 
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Fees Earnkd and Appäopriations Made by Congress foe Poue Yeaes, 

1897-1901. 

Fees received and paid into the United States Treasury, and appro- 
priations by Congress for Service, Copyright Office for the four fiscal 
years, July, 1897, to June 30, 1901. 

fees received. 

\ uly 1, 1897, to June 30, 1898 $55*926 50 

\ uly i f 1898, to June 30, 1899 58*267 00 

] uly 1, 1899, to Tune 30, 1900 65,206 00 

] uly i, 1900, to June 30, 1901 63,687 50 

Total for 4 years $243,087 00 



APPROPRIATIONS. 

[uly i, 1897, to June 30, 1898 $36,440 00 

(uly 1, 1898, to ] une 30, 1899 36,440 00 

[uly 1, 1899, to \ uly 30, 1900 36.840 00 

[uly 1, 1900, to June 30, 1901 51,080 00 

Total for 4 years $160,800 00 



Fees earned $243,087 00 

Appropriations for Service 160,800 00 

Excess of fees over appropriations $82,287 00 



AMONG OUR MEMBERS. 



In accordance with its international character, The Eng- 
lish Journal of Physical Therapeutics has an American editor, 
and Dr. M. A. Cleaves, of New York, has consented to act in 
that capacity. For earnest and successf ul work in the cause 
of physical therapeutics, no name is better known, either in 
America or Europe. Dr. Cleaves is a fellow of the Medical 
Society of the County of New York, of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, of the American Medical Association, of the 
American Electro-Therapeutic Association, member of the 
Women's Medical Association of New York City, member of 
the Sociäte* Fran<jaise d'Electrotherapie, of the New York 
Electrical Association, and of the Society of American Authors. 
Having pursued general and special practice for some years, 
Dr. Cleaves went, for purposes of study and investigation, to 
New York, in 1887, and to Paris in the following summer, and 
there became much impressed with the work of Apostoli. In 
1892, Dr. Cleaves was unanimously elected Secretary of the 
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American Electro-Therapeutic Association, holding the office 
for two years, and has also served, either as chairman or mem- 
ber, on the Committees on Standard Meters, Static Machines 
and Condensers, and Electric Light Apparatus for Diagnosis 
and Treatment. During the past ten years Dr. Cleaves has 
lectured in the Post-Graduate School, New York, having in 
1895 founded the New York Electro-Therapeutic Clinic, Labor- 
atory and Dispensary, the first clinic devoted exclusively to 
teaching electro-therapeutics. Dr. Cleaves' various contribu- 
tions to literature, chiefly in the form of papers read before 
societies, are well known on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The Oxford University Press' list of new books for April 
last has a cut of Lloyd Mifflin and some very complimentary 
remarks about his books. 

R. H. Stoddard, by the way, ranks Mr. Mifflin "among the 
masters of American song." 



GLEANINGS. 

Mr. J. D. Logan's recent Atlantic article on American 
Prose Style, in which he finds American prose worthy of high 
praise, is not accepted as gospel by the London critics. 
Literature y for ins tan ce, says: "On the whole, and in a gen- 
eral way, American English, like Swiss or Belgian French, is 
more remarkable to the ear of the purist for its peculiarities 
than for its distinction, though, of course, just as some Bel- 
gians write good French, so some Americans write good 
English. The curious thing is that the American style is by 
no means at its best in the works of the Americans who seem 
most anxious to be stylists. Their search for the inevitable 
word is too obvious and laborious. You watch them f umbling 
for it ; you are shocked at the number of quite ordinary 
words which they scatter (frequently in awkward patterns) 
over the page while they are stooping for it and turning it 
over to make sure that it is the word they want. Such, at all 
events, is the impression we too often derive from the prose 
style w riters like Mr. Henry James and Mr. W. D. Howells. 
* * * On the other hand, Mr. Logan finds American prose 
admirable when it strikes a note of 'manliness,' as in such 
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documents as Lincoln's Gettysburg address. There we agree 
with him, but the model is hardly one to which the American 
prose style of the present day very frequently conforms. It 
is hardly too much to say that there is absolutely nothing 
which approaches within measurable distance of Washington 
Irving or Nathaniel Hawthorne." 

The late James A. Herne is accepted by many as the ablest 
play wright that America has yet produced. His first successf ul 
drama, Hearts of Oak, was produced in San Francisco in 1878, 
and was a new departure in playwriting, in that it contained 
neither hero nor villain, but was a simple story of Marble- 
head fisherfolk. His two masterpieces are regarded as Shore 
Acres and The Rev. Griffith Davenport. 



THE CRITIC'S CORNER. 



"Critics are sentinels in the grand armyof letters, sta- 
tioned at the corners of newspapers and reviews to challenge 
every new author. — Longfellow. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 



Security in Christ, a sermon by Rev. Matthew C. Julien, of 
the Trinitarian Church, New Bedford, Mass. 

Progress of Medicine in the United States during the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Charles W. Dulles, M. D., of Philadelphia, 
Lecturer on the History of Medicine in the University of 
Pennsylvania. This brochure, which is a reprint from the 
Philadelphia Medical Journal, was an address delivered before 
the Contemporary Club of Philadelphia. In colonial days 
Philadelphia was the undisputed center of medical education 
in America, and Dr. Dulles* valuable essay demonstrates be- 
yond a doubt the fact that her surgeons and physicians ex- 
celled those of the rest of the countryin number, attainments 
and reputation. 

Another brochure from the pen of Dr. Dulles gives us the 
history of the oldest medical school in the United States, i. e., 
The Medical Department of the University of Pennsylania, 
illustrated by views of the various buildings and portraits of 
Drs. John Morgan, William Shippen, Jr.; Benjamin Rush, 
Philip Syng Physick and D. Haynes Agnew. 
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Though comparatively few even of his own country- 
men of the present day are familiär with the name 
of Peter Artedi, there are, in fact, not many men 
on the proud roll of famous Swedish naturalists and 
scientists who have greater or better Claims to be held 
in honourable remembrance than he, occupying as he 
does a very prominent place among the pioneers of 
natural science study. By way of commemoration of 
the 200th anniversary of this illustrious man's birth, it 
is here proposed to give a sketch of his brief life and 
also some appreciation of his significance in the history 
of biological investigation. 

It appears that Peter Artedi came of a family which 
was settled in the Government of Vesterbotten in North 
Sweden. The first member of the family to adopt the 
name, which — in a variant, simplified form — his 
descendant was to make famous, was the son of a peas- 
ant farmer residing in the village of Hiske, which is 
situated in the compass of the rural parish of Umeä. 1 
This man was born in 1635 or thereabouts, and called 
himself subsequently Petrus Martini ArctjEDius. He 
appears to have decided to strike out a new line, for 
we find him resorting to the University at Äbo, in Fin- 
land, where he matriculated in 1656. Seven years later, 
on April 3 1663, he was appointed a master at the 
Piteä Grammar School by the Consistory of the Norr- 
land Diocese, located at Hernösand. He proceeded at 



1 The town of Umea is situated near the raouth of the River 
Urne, which flows out into the Gulf of Bothnia. Pitea is similarly 
situated, about 120 miles further north; Hernösand also lies close 
to the Baltic Sea, about the same distance SSW. of Umea. 



once to take up his teaching duties at Piteft, but took 
priest's Orders in September of the same year and was 
presented to the perpetual curacy in his native parish 
in 1666; there he remained tili 1690, when he was pro- 
moted to the living of Nordmaling. 1 This P. M. Aro 
TiEDius married a certain Anna Grubb, who bore him 
five children, two of them sons, Olaus and MArten. 

The former of these two sons, whose date of birth 
was probably 1670, studied like his father at Abo Uni- 
versity, where he matriculated in 1602. Four years later 
he was ordained at Hernösand and in 1701 he obtained 
the perpetual curacy of Anundsjö.* In that year he 
lost his first wife, Dorothea Djupedia. Not long after- 
wards he married again, his second wife being Helena 
Sidenia, a daughter of Petrus Sidenius, of Stockholm, a 
Master of Philosophy and a Court Chaplain. There 
were five children of this marriage, of whom Peter, the 
future scientist, was the oldest but one. The date of 
his birth, according to the Anundsjö Parish Register, 
was February 27 (O. S.) or March 10 (N. S.). The fam- 
ily continued to reside at Anundsjö for upwards of 
ten years, but in 1716 a document was addressed to the 
Crown by the Consistory at Hernösand, stating that, 
whereas the incumbent of the living of Nordmaling, 
Petrus Martini Arct^dius to wit, was of advanced age, 
had been blind for over two years, and was in great 
bodily distress, they, the Consistory, sought leave to 
approve an application made by the said incumbent, 
praying that his son Olaus might be empowered to suc- 
ceed him in the discharge of his duties, which applica- 
tion had, moreover, received the unanimous support of 
the congregation of the parish. In reply thereto an 
authorisation conferring the father's living on the son, 
was signed by King Charles XII in Lund on the 26th 
of September 1716. 

1 A small place on the coast, about 60 miles SW. of Umea. 

* Anundsjö lies about at far (50 miles) firom Nordmaling aa 
that place is off Umea; it is Inland, being almost due W. of Nord- 
maling. 



This change of domicile was not without a distinct 
bearing upon the career of Olaüs Arct\edius > son Peter, 
for the natural features and climatic conditions of the 
two localities are widely different; thus, the new home 
would undoubtedly offer, to a lad already alive to the 
interests of the open-air-world, far more incentives than 
the old one to pursue an inborn bent for the study of 
nature. Now in very early life Peter had declared him- 
self a devotee of zoology in general and of fishes in 
particular; it is, there fore, easy to understand that his 
father's removal to the shores of the Bothnian Gulf 
must have been particularly welcome to him, for there 
he had its waters ready to hand, from which to pro- 
cure an unfailing supply of specimens and materials 
for study and investigation. As the climate of Nord- 
maling, moreover, considering its high latitude, is re- 
markably kindly, there would be, on that score too, 
greater opportunities afforded the lad than before of 
studying nature in her various aspects and of watching 
the ways and life of animals, birds and fishes in their 
several natural surroundings. 

In the autumn of 1716 Peter was sent to school 
at Hernösand. Among his schoolfellows he quickly 
made his mark by reason of the habit he had of de- 
voting out-of-school hours to the dissecting of fishes 
and the collection of plants rather than to sharing in 
the ordinary boyish amusements. In class he kept well 
abreast of his companions, without distinguishing him- 
self by any special brilliance; so soon, however, as he 
had acquired the rudiments of Latin, he put his know- 
ledge to practical use by greedily devouring the wri- 
tings of the medieval alchemists. After successfully pass- 
ing through the lower school, he was promoted to the 
Gymnasium, or upper school, at Hernösand, and in due 
course proceeded thence to the university, furnished 
with the highest certificate awarded. 

The university to which he directed his Steps was 
not that of Äbo; for during the troublous times through 
which the North of Europe had passed in the reign of 



Charles XII, that university had been obliged to close 
its portals, and though by this time reopened and re- 
constituted, it had not attained to anything like its former 
Status. Consequently it was in Upsala that Peter in- 
scribed his name as a matriculated student, on October 
30 1724. As a matter of fact the actual signature in the 
university register is by another hand, doubtless that 
of the Dean of the Faculty for the time being; the entry 
runs: — "Petrus Arctelius Angerm. 1 ", thus showing a 
slight scribal error. In another register, that in which 
the newly arrived undergraduates inscribed their names 
and the amounts subscribed to the library funds, we 
find in Peter's own hand-writing: — 



tzää 



with the amount paid in: — 4 dalers 16 öre. This signa- 
ture shows that up to that time he retained the family 
name in the same spelling as that adopted by his grand- 
father; it was not tili some years subsequently that he 
assumed the variant by which he is known to fame. 

It was originally intended that he should devote 
himself to the study of theology at the university, that 
he might in due time follow in the footsteps of his 
father and grandfather and perhaps even succeed to 
the living of Nordmaling. His own pronounced bent, 
however, in another direction forbade him to adopt 
that course in obedience to his father's natural desires 
on his behalf; the keen interest he had feit in natural 
history as quite a boy, and the taste he had imbibed 



1 Angerm [annus] denotes: — "From the District of Ängerman- 
land". Undergraduates at Upsala (and Land) are classed in "Nations", 
according to the parts of the country from which they corae. The 
joining of a Nation is an obligatory preliminary to matriculation. 
Each Nation has a club-house of its own, and administers scholar- 
ship funds &c. for the beneflt of its members. 



for inquiries kindred to those of the alchemists of the 
Middle Ages, asserted themselves too powerfully within 
bim to suffer gainsaying, and accordingly his father's 
repeated injunctions and warnings to him to shun the 
pursuit of worldly and pernicious objects of study were 
foredoomed to be of none avail. 

The choice thus made by Peter Artedi of natural 
science, in preference to theology and philosophy, as 
the branch of knowledge he was resolved to apply his 
energies to, was a notable one apart from the breach 
it signified with family traditions, for at that time the 
study of natural science as an end in itself may be al- 
most said to have been non-existent at Upsala; thus, 
for instance, Artedi is reported to have been the only 
man of his day who went in for chemistry. lt should 
be mentioned that he had to attach himself to the Med- 
ical Faculty, for it was only under its auspices that 
any Instruction in natural history was then imparted. 
Of the professors belonging to that faculty there were 
two who had made themselves famous for a relatively 
speaking wide acquaintance with natural history, they 
having both done some amount of original investigation. 
In 1724, however, both these professors were well advanced 
in years .and had all but retired from taking any share 
in teaching work. One of them, Lars Roberg, was 60 
years of age when Artedi matriculated, and though he 
was a fair zoologist and a skilled anatomist, yet the 
teaching he did while Artedi was up at the university 
must have been very small in quantity; there is no re- 
cord, for instance, of his having held any course of 
public lectures at all. Moreover, what was still more 
serious, there existed at that period practically nothing 
in the way of collections or other educational materials 
for natural history study, since the few curiosities that 
Roberg possessed can hardly be said to deserve the 
name of a collection; furthermore, in the allotment of 
subjects among the several professors, Zoology had ac- 
tually not fallen to Roberg's province. 
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The other professor above alluded to was Olof 
Rudbeck, the Younger, a very gifted and leamed man, 
indeed, but one who had been drawn away from bis 
researches and teacbing in natural history by bis great 
interest in language study; thus, for tbe flrst three years 
of Artedi's undergraduateship Rudbeck was, as a matter 
of fact, entirely inactive in bis prescribed department, 
on account of bis being engaged in scientific inquiries 
in the domain of philology. On resuming bis profess- 
orial duties in 1727, at the age of 67, he gave a two- 
year course of lectures on the Birds of Sweden, and 
Artedi was then among his auditors. 

From the above-related facts it will be abundantly 
clear that the natural science student in Artedi's day 
must have been very largely dependent upon his own 
private studies for the knowledge he wanted to acquire; 
the university staff was not in a position to afford him 
more than the most meagre assistance. Linn^üs com- 
ments upon this total want of facilities for natural science 
study as follows: — "Rudbeck gave a course, certainly, 
about his Birds of Sweden, which by the way are clev- 
erly drawn, and Roberg lectured privately on the Prob- 
lemata of Aristoteles in the light of the principles of 
Descartes, but no one heard or saw any Anatomy, nor 
anyone any Chemistry; I myself never had the oppor- 
tunity of attending a Single lecture on Botany, either 
private or public". In spite of these untoward circum- 
stances Artedi applied himself with great assiduity to 
his science, and thanks to his good parts he was soon 
accounted one of the most promising of the students in 
the Medical Faculty, as is, moreover, proved by the 
incident related below. 

LiNNiGUS, on arriving in Upsala in the year 1728 
for the purpose of taking up natural science study there, 
made inquiries as to what men were already engaged 
in the same kind of work, that he might perchance 
make their acquaintance and so obtain some guidance 
that would facilitate his own progress in learning. On 
all hands he was informed that Petrus ArctjEdius was 



the man he ought to get to know, he being the most 
advanced in acquirements and the keenest in applica- 
tion in the department which Linn^us meant to make 
his own. For the time being, however, a meeting be- 
tween the two future scientists was precluded, by reason 
of Artedi having been summoned home to Nordmaling 
to his father's deathbed. 

Artedi appears to have prolonged his stay at his 
home tili the close of that year and well on into the 
following one. Though he was doubtless much absorbed 
in the family arrangements consequent upon his father's 
decease, there is proof that he did not wholly lose sight 
of his scientific interests in the shape of a manuscript, 
preserved in the Upsala University Library, entitled "A 
Short List of the Trees, Bushes and Plants that are In- 
digenous to the Glebe-Lands in Nordmaling and the 
Villages lying in its Immediate Vicinity". This manu- 
script bears date: February 24 1729, but his return to 
Upsala must have taken place shortly afterwards, for 
he is reported as having participated, in the capacity 
of Opposer, at the keeping of an Act at his nation-house 
on the 2nd of April. 

As soon as Linnjsus received news of Artedi being 
in Upsala again, he hastened to go and see him in Or- 
der to make his acquaintance, and wrote subsequently, 
in his Introduction to Artedi's "Ichthyologia", concerning 
the impression made upon him at this first meeting as 
follows: — U I saw him before me, lofty of stature and 
spare of figure; his hair was long and his face reminded 
me of John Rays 1 ; he Struck me as humble-minded, not 
hasty in forming an opinion, but yet prompt, firm and 
withal mature, a man of old-world honour and faith. 
It rejoiced me to remark that our talk turned at once 
upon stones, plants and animals, and I was much moved 
at having so many of his scientific observations confi- 
ded to me without the least hesitation or reserve upon 
that very first occasion on which we met. I sought 



1 The English natural scientist, 1628-1705. 
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his friendship, and so far was he from withholding it, 
that he promised me his Services too, if such I needed, 
— a promise he aflerwards most loyally kept. This 
sacred friendship, thus spontaneously sealed, we fostered 
uninterruptedly for seven years in Upsala, at all times 
with the same fidelity, but with ever-increasing warmth 
and attachment. He was my closest and most intimate 
friend and I was his". 

The bond of friendship and fellowship between the 
two lasted through life, and proved not alone a source 
of mutual joy, but likewise a factor of the utmost im- 
portance in their several careers as scientific investiga- 
tors and scholars. The intercourse they had with one 
another is yet further dealt with in the above-mentioned 
Introduction and in "Autographic Notes by Linn^us 
concerning Himself", published in 1823; in the latter 
he proceeds to characterise his friend in comparison 
with himself in the following manner: — "Artedi was of 
a more retiring disposition than I, more seriously 
minded, more attentive to details, slower in Observation 
and in everything he did, but, on the other hand, more 
accurate. As for myself, I was quicker in the actual 
doing of any piece of work, Artedi being prone to a 
certain extent to procrastinate; it did not, however, sei- 
dorn happen that he had the laugh of me, by reason 
of my having to begin my work all over again because 
some important fact had escaped my memory." 

"It was inevitable", LinnjEüs continues further on 
in the same work, "that a certain degree of good-na- 
tured rivalry should assert itself now and then between 
us. Thus, when I despaired of ever attaining to the 
same degree of familiarity with the lore of the alchem- 
ists that he was possessed of, I had reluctantly to 
acknowledge the fact and relinquished from that time 
forth the pursuit of that study altogether; he, again, 
to keep the balance true, as it were, obligingly desisted 
from the keen inquiry he had previously been following 
up in the department of Botany, which I was making 
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my own 1 . Both of us eagerly took up the study of the 
different branches of natural science, and continued 
our investigations with unabated vigour and zeal until 
such time as we were, either of us, forced to confess 
that the other had outdistanced us, whereupon, acknow- 
ledging our defeat, we lefl the field to the more suc- 
cessful combatant in the struggle. Thus, after protract- 
ed labour to attain premier position in the department 
of Ichthyology, I was finally fain to admit my inferior- 
ity to my rival, and thenceforth I left that subject 
entirely in his hands, as also the study of Amphibia *, 
while, on the other hand, he willingly acknowledged 
that I was ahead of him in knowledge of Birds and 
Insects. In Mineralogy and the study of Quadrupeds 
(Mammals), again, we kept fairly abreast of each other." 

u Every Observation which the one of us succeeded 
in making earlier than the other, gave occasion to a 
brief pang of a species of jealousy and prompted each 
to the keeping secret of such discoveries for the future; 
but the mutual feelings of genuine friendship and ad- 
miration we entertained, rendered those momentary re- 
solves of none effect, and the daily intercourse we had 
together derived much of its raison d'etre and value from 
the open-hearted way in which we communicated to one 
another the results of the researches we were making. 1 ' 

"The rivalry between us encouraged us in our ef- 
forts and spurred us on to greater industry and dili- 
gence in our work. Not a day passed without one pf 
us going to see the other, and that, though the distance 
between our dwellings was somewhat great. We re- 
ported to each other unreservedly whatever happened 
to us, whether it was of a joyous or sorrowful nature. 
In that wise we each derived the sweet consolation of 
possessing a true companion and a sympathiser in all 

1 In another place this atatement is qualifled by the note that 
Abttdi reserved himself the right of still study ing the Umbellifene, 
for he intended to work out quite a new method of treating them. 

* According to the nomenclature of that day, the Amphibia 
embraced both Reptilia and Batrachia. 
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the vicissitudes of fortune, and could experience the 
joy of sharing each other's prosperity and adversity at 
all times and seasons." 

"An instance may be cited to show the quality and 
depth of our mutual attachment. When I was on the 
point of starting for far-distant Lapland, I ordained and 
appointed Artedi to be my sole heir and legatee in respect 
of all those my manuscripts and collections of natural 
history specimena, he solemnly undertaking and enga- 
ging to have such of them published and given to the 
world as might be deemed worthy thereof, for the event 
of the enterprise I was about to embark upon proving 
one from which I was not destined to return alive. He, 
again, on leaving Upsala for England, directed to be 
handed over into my keeping and for my use those of 
his books which he could not conveniently take with 
him on his journey, at the same time writing me word, 
who was then travelling on a tour of scientific investi- 
gation in Dalarna, that I was to take Charge of the 
said books, and that they were to become my property, 
if Fate ordained that he should never come back to his 
native land again." 

In addition to the above Statements Linn^us also 
makes some comments upon his friend's capabilities 
and acquirements in other departments of knowledge 
than natural history. "He was exceedingly well versed 
in litter« humaniores and in modern languages, was a 
profound philosopher, and possessed a sound knowledge 
of medicine; he had the power, moreover, of giving 
the most admirable addresses on very various subjects, 
wherein he displayed keen judgment and a thorough 
acquaintance with his topic, so that none of his hearers, 
on leaving the lecture-room, could fail to accord him 
the distinction of being a very great and learned man." 

The above quotations, it should be remembered, 
are from the pen of the man who was best qualified 
to form an estimate of Artedi, both as a personality 
and a scholar. That they were prompted by feelings 
of genuine attachment, mingled with profound sorrow 
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at the all too early removal of his friend, we cannot 
doubt, but that circumstance by no means detracts from 
the value to be attached to them. While recognising 
to the füll the great and brilliant gifts with which Lnt- 
M£us was endowed by nature, we may nevertheless 
venture without undue temerity to assume that Artbdi 
was very considerably instrumental in assisting him on 
his path towards distinction as a scientific man. Being 
by some years the eider of the two, Artedi had already 
attained, as we have seen, a reputation for learning at 
the date of LinnjBUs' arrival at the university, and was, 
therefore, in a position to afford him advice and assist- 
ance of various kinds; he could, in short, become in 
some wise Linn^us' teacher and guide as well as his 
friend and comrade. We have Linn^us' own authority 
for knowing that Artedi was always most willing and 
eager to lend him all the aid he possibly could. Doubt- 
less the most fruitful feature of their intercourse to- 
gether was those frequent talks they had in each other's 
rooms, when they had an opportunity of communica- 
ting to one another and discussing what they had each 
been engaged in learning or studying, and of disputing 
about the conclusions they were themselves to come 
to upon each matter in band. On those occasions the 
various opinions and Statements of their predecessors 
in natural history investigation were keenly debated, 
new theories were evolved and criticised, and ultimately 
approved or discarded. 

The two young men differed so much in disposi- 
tion, and their abilities were so widely diverse in cha- 
racter, that they complemented one another in a singu- 
larly happy manner. Linnjeus, u small of stature, bois- 
terous, hasty and of ready wit", as he characterises 
himself in his youth, was possessed, we may be sure, 
of a more active imagination and was consequently the 
readier with new ideas or theories, whereas the some- 
what sluggish Artedi was more deliberate, though al- 
ways more severely logical, in forming and expressing 
his judgments. Hence it might often happen that the 
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latter "had the laugh of his friend", as he proceeded 
to demolish with the pruning-shears of his relentless 
logic the all too luxuriant offshoots of the other's fer- 
tile fancy. But just as a wise pruning conduces to 
strengthening a tree and causes it to bring forth fruit 
more abundantly, so did the unsparing, yet always tem- 
perate and kindly criticisms that Artedi passed upon 
his friend Linn^eus' early scientific labours, contribute 
not a little, we may safely conjecture, towards develop- 
ing and bringing to maturity those great gifts with 
which he was by nature endowed. Artedi's influence, 
doubtless, made itself feit most in the department of 
systematisation, for it was there that he was himself 
strengest, as may be seen throughout the whole of his 
own scientific production. The benefits were not wholly 
on one side, however; for it may be presumed that 
Artedi, who was "tardy and serious-minded", stood in 
need of just that kind of Stimulus which Linn^us, with 
his superabundant fertility of ideas, was so eminently 
qualified to afford; and in temperament, too, Linnäus, 
a native of the milder, cheerier South of Sweden, would 
exercise a beneficent influence upon his comrade from 
the bleak forbidding North, by chasing away with the 
exuberance of his youthful high spirits that gloomy 
depression to which Northeners are wont to be prone. 
Thus the two bosom friends were admirably suited to 
one another and their friendly intercourse and Cooper- 
ation in scientific pursuits undoubtedly bore rieh fruit 
in their future produetions. 

Of the partieipation of Artedi in the undergraduate 
life of his time but few notices have come down to us. 
Here and there in the pages of "Acta Nationis Anger- 
mannicae" may be found a mention of his name; to 
the effect that, for instance, he was promoted in his 
seventh session to the class of 'Seniores' in his Nation 
and was later elected 'Curator', or official Head and 
Representative, of that undergraduate association; that 
he did duty as Opposer at the keeping of an Act, and 
that in 1734, at Easter, he undertook to hold a public 
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oration. The subject he treated on that occasion was, 
curiously enough, not one chosen from his own depart- 
ment of learning; it was entitled u De Serie Philosopho- 
rum a Condit. Mund." In explanation of that, at first 
sight, stränge circumstance, it may be noted that it 
was quite in accord with the usage of that day for 
some such topic to be dealt with on those occasions; 
nor was, indeed, the study of philosophy itself so alien 
to the bent of Artedi's 1 mind as might be supposed 
from the general tenor of the works by which he made 
himself famous. On the whole, it would seem from 
the scanty data preserved to us that Artedi, without 
distinguishing himself in any special way among his 
fellow-students, contributed his part to such undergrad- 
uate social life, and took his fair share of such ad- 
ministrative work in his Nation, as may have existed 
or occurred at that day. 

As his university course lengthened out and he 
found himself advancing in years, anxieties as to the 
future began to occupy his attention. It is easy for us 
to imagine the gradually increasing discontentment he 
must have feit at having spent so long at a seat of 
learning so poorly equipped as was the Upsala of his 
time in the special branch of knowledge to which he 
had devoted himself, and the consequent desire that 
took possession of him to find some means of extending 
his horizon by going abroad, in order to pursue his 
studies in more stimulating surroundings. He had, in- 
deed, for some time been in the receipt of a scholar- 
ship, which had assisted him to defray the cost of his 
maintenance at Upsala, but he now bethought himself 
of endeavouring to obtain such aid as would enable 
him to travel and study at first hand those collections 
and materials belonging to his science which were so 
essential to his progress. From the register of the 
scholarship funds distributed by the University we can 
see that his teachers had early rewarded him to the 

1 From the work cited we find that it was while Curator that 
A. adopted this simplified spelling of his family name. 
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extent of their power, but beyond a definite amount 
and a prescribed number of years they could not Sup- 
port him, by reason of the limited means at their dis- 
posal and the need of exercising due fairness to other 
applicants. For two years, consequently, he had been 
without such pecuniary aid, when his position appeared 
to him so precarious and unsatisfactory, that he re- 
solved to appeal to his relatives for assistance. For a 
man of his retiring and modest disposition such a re- 
solve must have meant many pangs and inward struggles, 
but at about midsummer in the year 1734 he summon- 
ed up enough courage to lay his case before his two 
brothers-in-law, Peter Biur and Jonas Liungberg, who 
both resided at Ume&, the former being a business man 
and the latter a clergyman. The reception he met with 
at their hands was more encouraging than he had dared 
to hope; the wishes he entertained they fully entered 
into and wholly approved of, so that the money and other 
equipment he was in need of they promised to supply. 

At that period it was obligatory for any undergrad- 
uate who was proposing to go abroad for the purposes 
of study, to sit for a theological examination, and pur- 
suant to that ordinance Artedi successfully passed the 
test, on July 17 in the same year, as is briefly registered 
in the minutes of the Theological Faculty: — u July 17. 
Petrus Arctedi (sie), Student of Medicine, who is about 
to travel abroad, duly examined." That preliminary 
over, it only remained for him to obtain the sanetion 
of the Academic Consistory, in whose minutes for July 
31 1734, may be read: — "§ 6. Resolved that in behalf 
of Petrus Artedi Angermannus, Student of Medicine, 
an Academic Certificate shall be issued, seeing that he 
has declared his intention to travel abroad, and that 
he has been duly examined in Theology pursuant to 
the ordinance enjoining the same." 

Being thus fitted out with the pecuniary means and 
the academic passport for making his way smooth, he 
embarked in Stockholm, in the month of September 
1734, on a vessel bound for England. 
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Concerning his experiences on the voyage we have 
no record, nor indeed any very definite one of the more 
important matter as to what places and institutions he 
visited in England. We can, however, be sure that he 
made the best possible use of his time, one evidence of 
which is to be found in the dating of the preface to 
his ichthyological works from London, 1735. The only 
extant account of his doings in England is what Lin- 
NiEüs reports of the conversations they had together 
when they unexpectedly met in Leyden on July 8 1735. 
LiNNieus was temporarily resident in Holland at that 
time and happened on the above date to go to Leyden, 
where Artedi, who was on his way back to Sweden, 
was tarrying with a view to acquiring the doctor's de- 
gree. It is easy to imagine what a source of mutual de- 
light and satisfaction this unlooked-for recovery of each 
other must have been. More than a year had passed 
since the two had parted in Upsala, and by reason of 
their having been constantly on the move in the mean- 
time they had not been able to communicate with each 
other. Hence there would be much for both to relate; 
of Artedi's sojourn in England his friend received a very 
glowing report; the great and excellent opportunities 
afforded him for studying Ichthyology, the extreme good 
fortune vouchsafed him in the friendships he had made 
with learned men and the profitable intercourse he had 
had with them, all combined to render his recollection of 
his visit an exceedingly pleasant one. He expressed to 
his friend in the wärmest terms his sentiments of grat- 
itude for, and appreciation of the many marks of con- 
sideration and good will that had fallen to his lot in 
England and declared his firm attachment to, and un- 
alloyed admiration of both the country and its people. 
Of those with whom he had been privileged to come 
into contact he specially mentioned Sloane, 1 the cele- 
brated naturalist, and spoke with grateful recognition 

1 S. was born in Killileagh, lreland, in 1660. At his death in 1753 
he was Physician in Ordinary to King Gkobob I and also President 
of the Royal Society. 

Pttr Artedi. 2 
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* 

of the extreme kindness and consideration he had been 
the recipient of from him in particular. His stay in 
England, however, had almost exhausted his resources, 
and he informed Linn^us of the great anxiety he was 
in lest his means should not allow of his spending the 
requisite time in Holland and procuring the necessary 
books for qualifying himself for the degree he was de- 
sirous of obtaining before returning to Sweden; he was, 
indeed, afraid he would be obliged to go home without 
further delay. Another fate was, however, in störe for 
him. 

At that time there was living at Amsterdam a 
wealthy chemist of the name of Albert Seba. 1 He had 
made himself a name as a natural scientist by reason 
of the zoological collections he had got together, which 
for that age were exceedingly large and notable. The 
various valuable specimens in these collections he was 
anxious to have reproduced in print with elucidatory 
descriptions; two bulky folios had already (in 1735) ap- 
peared, dealing with Quadrupeds and Snakes, and now 
he was desirous of getting Fishes (& Lower Animals) 
treated in like manner for a third folio volume. Owing, 
however, to increasing age and feebleness, he feit un- 
able to accomplish that himself single-handed, and was 
therefore on the look-out for a likely collaborator. 
LrNNiEus had been requested to undertake the task, but 
had declined owing to other work in which he was 
more interested, Fishes being by no means a favourite 
study of his. On meeting Artedi, though, he recalled 
to mind the request which Seba had made to him, and 
in the füll persuasion that no better collaborator could 
be found for the work in hand, he induced Artedi to 
return to Amsterdam with him and offer Seba his Ser- 
vices. The assumption was, natural ly, that the remuner- 
ation offered would be liberal, and that Artedi would 
thereby be placed in a position to carry out the ar- 
dently cherished wish of getting his doctorship before 
leaving Holland. 

1 Born 1665. Died 1736. 
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LiNNiEus was busy at that time preparing the first 
edition of his "Systema Natura". Artedi was able to 
give him as a contribution to that work a survey of 
his own system of Classification of Fishes, including de- 
tailed descriptions of the different genera and, further- 
more, an intimation of the Classification of the Um- 
belliferae, which he had devised with special reference 
to the occurrence of the involucrum, a Classification 
which he hoped to work out more thoroughly when 
he should have completed his labours upon Fishes. As 
soon as Linn^us had had time to incorporate these con- 
tributions in his own work, the two friends betook 
themselves to Amsterdam and waited upon Seba. The 
result of the interview was, that Artedi undertook, "on 
the promise of a fair and honourable remuneration", 
to deal with Seba's collection of fishes. He set to work 
at once to write descriptions of genera and species, and 
to investigate the synonymy, the work making excellent 
progress under his hands. 

LiNNiEUS, after the introduction of his friend to 
Seba was accomplished, returned naturally to his own 
labours at Leyden and Hartecamp, but had no sooner 
got his "Fundamenta Botanica" finished, than he ex- 
perienced a great desire to resume personal intercourse 
with Artedi as in the old days at Upsala, that he might 
consult him and hear his advice and suggestions. Armed 
with his newly completed work, therefore, he jour- 
neyed to Amsterdam to lay it before Artedi. His re- 
ception there was as cordial as ever, the visit proving, 
indeed, very opportune and welcome, inasmuch as Ar- 
tedi, too, had a work ready to submit to his friend's 
approval, his u Philosophia Ichthyologie", which he pro- 
ceeded to read aloud from beginning to end. LiNNiEus 
teils us ] , "Though anxious to get to work at other tasks, 
I was not allowed to depart until I had looked through 
all his ichthyological works and communicated to him 
those criticism8 which occurred to me concerning the 

1 In the above-mentloned Introduction to Abtedi's "Ichthyo- 
logia". 
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laws of systematisation which he had there evolved. 
In every particular case, however, where I had any 
Suggestion or criticism to offer, he seemed prepared to 
vindicaie his own opinion to my entire discomfiture". 
Artedi mentioned also, at the same öpportunity, that he 
meant to publish in collected form the works he had 
up to then written, and that he was only waiting until 
his task for Seba should be completed, to revise and 
touch them up finally so as to make them ready for 
the printer. Before Linnjsus bade him goodbye Artedi 
showed him all his notes and his manuscripts, a thing 
he had never done before in spite of their intimate 
friendship. u In this way I had been detained", says 
LiNNiEus, "far beyond the time I had intended to stay, 
and our colloquy had far exceeded the limits usual 
with us, but, though my patience at the time was be- 
ginning to fail, I would gladly have had our meeting 
continue much longer than it did, had I known it was to 
be our last." 

A few days later, on September 27 1735, Artedi 
was a guest at Seba's house. The evening passed rap- 
idly in lively converse with a number of congenial 
friends, and it was rather late when Artedi left to go 
home. In the darkness of the night, as he was groping 
his way along the streets, with which we may conclude 
he would not be very familiär, he stumbled, and, fall- 
ing into one of the many canals that line the streets 
of that city, was drowned. Thus, in such sorrowful 
wise, was a period put to a career of great promise. 
At the age of only 30 years the keen and gifted natura- 
list was removed from the scene of his labours by so 
simple yet fatal a misadventure. 

The accident was discovered on the following day 
by the recovery of the body; this was first removed to 
the City Hospital, and thence taken for decent and 
seemly burial 1 by the man with whom Artedi had 

1 Abtedi was buried on October 2 1735 (O. S.). From an ex- 
tract taken from the Register of Deaths for the City of Amsterdam 
we learn that his last dwelling-place was in Warmoestraat, near Nieu- 
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lodged. LiNNiEus, who only heard, from a fellow-country- 
man, of the sudden and deplorable event, which had 
deprived him of his best friend, two days after its oc- 
currence, hurried to Amsterdam as early as possible, 
but found all provision made at the Charge of Seba, who, 
as LiNNiEUS says, c very liberally' allotted a sum of 50 
florins towards the burial expenses. It is a little diffi- 
cult for us to understand wherein the liberality con- 
sisted, for during the whole time he had been working 
for Seba, Artedi had been living at his own expense. 
LiNNiEus would seem to be using the expression in an 
ironical sense; he himself certainly met with a far more 
really liberal and generous treatment at the hands of 
those Dutchmen and others in whose service he was 
engaged. Nor does Seba, as we shall see, come out well 
in the light of subsequent events. 

The profound grief which LinnjEUS feit at the pre- 
mature decease of his friend finds fitting utterance in 
the following striking passage in his writings: — u When 
I beheld his lifeless body stiff and stark, and saw his 
livid lips filmed with the frost of death; when I reflected 
upon the unhappy fate of this my best and dearest friend 
these many years past; when I recalled to mind the in- 
numerable sleepless nights, the countless hours of strenu- 
ous labour, the wearisome and perilous journeys, and the 
heavy expense in various ways, which the man now lying 
dead before me had been fain to undergo and submit 
to ere he could attain to that Standard of learning which 



webrugsteg, and that he was buried as a pauper in St Anthonys 
Churchyard. That burial-ground was some years ago appropriated 
to other purposes, part of it being allotted as building-land to a 
Primary School and part added to the University Botanical Gardens. 
There will never probably have been any monument raised to mark 
where the pennlless foreign student was laid to rest, and doubtless 
the spot and the event were soon forgotten. An opportunity has 
now, however, been afforded the admirers of Abtbdi's career and 
work to record for coming generations that gratitude is feit for 
what he achieved, inasmuch as leave has recently been obtained to 
have a simple stone raised in the Gardens of the Royal Zoological 
Society "Natura Artis Magistra", in the city where he met his death. 
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enabled him successfully to hold his own with all 
comers; when, I say, these things were borne in upon 
me, I burst into tears. Anticipating, further, as I did, 
that all the knowledge he had acquired, which would 
in fulness of time have conferred undying fame upon 
himself, have reflected unfading glory upon his country 
and have rendered the scientific world untold Services, 
was through his untimely death in imminent danger of 
being irrevocably obliterated, I perceived that the de- 
votion I cherished for my friend demanded it of me, 
that I should fulfil my share of those vows we had 
aforetime most solemnly made to each other, that the 
one of us who should survive the other would regard 
it as a sacred duty to give to the world what observa- 
tions and investigations might be left behind by the 
one who was gone." 

In the carrying out of this pious resolve, however, 
LiNNiEUS was confronted with serious obstacles. On appli- 
cation to Artedi's relatives in Umeä, he readily obtained 
their consent to his taking over all the manuscripts; 
the only condition they made was, that they should be 
published, which Linn^us faithfully promised to do 
without any alteration whatever in their tenor. So far, 
so good; but when he applied to the man with whom 
Artedi had lodged, he found that there was no possibil- 
ity of persuading him to hand over the manuscripts, 
owing to the claim he had upon the deceased man 's 
estate for arrears of rent and accommodation provided. 
As mentioned above, Seba had not remunerated Artedi 
at all for the Services he had rendered, and consequently 
the latter had been obliged to run into debt. All the 
efforts LinnjEUS made to come to terms with the land- 
lord proved futile; he obdurately insisted on his rights 
and refused to yield up any of the effects Artedi had 
left. Under these circumstances LinnjEUS bethought him- 
self of applying to the man in whose Service Artedi 
had been working and on whose behalf he had in- 
curred the debt, in the hope that he would be willing, 
as an act of Christian charity if he did not feel it to be 
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his bounden duty, to redeem out of the landlord's keep- 
ing Artedi's effects, including his manuscripts, and to 
retain them until such time as LiNNiEus should have 
succeeded in procuring the necessary means from Swe- 
den to discharge the debt himself. As matters then 
stood, LiNNifius could not but entertain fears lest the 
landlord might dispose of the possessions by auction 
to recoup himself for the money he was out of pocket, 
and that by that means the precious manuscripts would 
be scattered in various directions. This appeal to Seba, 
however, justifiable as it was, proved of no avail. The 
purse-proud man revealed himself in his true colours 
by making shuffling excuses to the effect that he had 
no desire to be mixed up in the affair, that it was no 
concern of his, etc. He even went the length of en- 
deavouring to persuade LinnjEüs that the best Solution 
would be for the things to be put up for auction, for 
there was no one in Amsterdam but himself who would 
trouble about purchasing them, and that when they 
had, by that means, come into his possession, Linn^eus 
would be able to have access to them. Plausible as 
that reasoning might seem to its originator, LiNNiEus 
was too shrewd to be taken in by it. He considered 
the advice "utrinque cornutum, anceps et periculosum", 
and determined to look elsewhere for the assistance he 
so sorely needed for rescuing his friend's property. For- 
tunately he was not obliged to search long; his newly 
acquired patron and friend, George Cufford \ on hear- 
ing of the matter, at once promised to pay the sum 
desired. When he had thus acquired the proprietary 
rights to the manuscripts, he had them copied and then 
handed over to LiNNiEus the copies so made. Thus it 
was that, after much anxiety and considerable labour, 
LiNNiEus was able, thanks to Clifford's generosity, to 

1 An Englishman by birth who was resident in Holland. He 
was the owner of very flne botanical gardens at Hartecamp, situated 
between Haarlem and Leyden. He was also Head of the Dutch East 
India Company. Goncerning his liberality in promoting Linnjcus' 
studies, see Prof. Th. M. Frucs's work, entiUed "Linne". 
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give to posterity the works of his friend Artedi. They 
appeared in Leyden in 1738, under the title "Petri Ar- 
tedi Sveci, Medici Ichthyologia sive Opera Omnia de 
Piscibus", and have assured to Artedi for all time the 
honour of being the Father or Founder of the Science 
of Ichthyology; they possess, however, a still greater 
import in the history of the development of zoological 
science generally, as will be seen from what follows. 

In order to arrive at a just estimate of the work 
achieved by Artedi and its significance in the history 
of scientific investigation, it is essential for us to keep 
in mind three factors materially bearing upon the mat- 
ter, viz. the general Standpoint of natural science at the 
time he began to study it, the great difficulties and ob- 
stacles he had to contend with and surmount in the 
pursuit of learning, and the early age at which he died. 
The first work he produced, dealing, it will be remem- 
bered, with the flora of Nordmaling, was not published 
until the present year; practically speaking it has, as 
might be conjectured, only a historical interest; it con- 
tains, certainly, an excellent account of the Nordmaling 
flora of that time, and the names of certain Swedish 
plants that are given in it are of interest just now, when 
the subject of nomenclature is being so much debated; 
its form, too, lends it a certain degree of linguistic in- 
terest from the quaint phonetic spelling adopted, though 
that by no means constitutes its only claim to our no- 
tice. It is plainly a reflex of the works of the celebrated 
botanist Tournefort, more especially of his "Institu- 
tiones Rei Herbariae" (Paris, 1700), to which reference is 
made in it. Though we can unmistakably discern that 
Tournefort's system formed the basis of Artedi' s work, 
it would be an error to suppose that the Swedish natu- 
ralist blindly followed his French forerunner. It is true 
that, in the works of both, the classes that embrace 
trees and bushes occur by themselves and separated 
from the classes of the herbaceous phanerogams which 
include the cryptogams, but whereas Tournefort finishes 
up with trees and bushes, Artedi begins with them, 
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and has besides introduced quite a number of indepen- 
dent alierations in the Classification, which at any rate 
in part must be regarded as improvements. Tourne- 
fort's system has 22, Artedi's 25 classes. These classes 
are resolved into Orders or sections. As a basis of 
subdivision are principally employed characters present 
in the appearance and nature of the flower and the 
fruit, but also in the relative positions of these, one to 
another. Tournefort paid considerable attention to the 
two first-named groups of properties; that Artedi, on 
the other hand, perceived the value of the third, is a 
great point to his credit, as it was not until far later 
that its actually great importance in a systematic re- 
gard was recognised and insisted upon by botanists 
generally. Of the definite improvements in Artedi's 
Classification, as compared with his predecessor's, some 
few may be pointed out here. Coniferous trees and the 
birch-alder group were not differentiated by Tournefort; 
Artedi classifies them in two sections. The bird-cherry 
is recognised by Artedi as possessing stone-fruit, and 
is marked off in a separate section from bilberries, red 
whortleberries and their congeners; Tournefort, on the 
other hand, places not only all these but also the eider- 
tree, the honeysuckle and others in one and the same 
section. The division in Artedi's work embracing Ribes, 
Berberis and Rhamnus is of course heterogeneous, yet he 
has at all events relegated Rubus to another place, which 
along with some others was classified by Tournefort in 
the same section as the above. Practically all the crypto- 
gams are treated by Tournefort as constituting one class 
of two sections, one of which, however, is also made to 
include not only algae but corals, bryozoa, spongise and 
many other lower-type marine animals. Artedi, again, 
accords two classes to the cryptogams, containing six 
sections, viz. 1) algae; 2) lichens and mosses; 3) per- 
manent tree-fungi (amadou), which appeared to him to 
differ essentially from: 4) the perishable earth-fungi; 5) 
typical ferns; and, finally, 6) the Osmunda and hair-moss. 
Horsetail and nettles, according to Artedi, a re far a part 
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in different classes, whereas Tournefort ßlaces them 
along with hemp, the hop, spinach, Mercurialis etc., in 
one section. Again, Pgrola and water-lilies differ so 
much in Artedi's view that ihey are referred to quite 
separate classes, but Tournefort crowds them into one 
section along with Hypericum or St. John's wort. Sim- 
ilarly, he gives in one section Geranium, Caltha, Spi- 
rcea and others, for each of which Artedi reserves a 
special section. 

Though some of Artedi's classifications seem to a 
modern botanist stränge in the extreme, yet it should 
be borne in mind that Tournefort, a very renowned 
specialist in botany, had only shortly before committed 
what, from a modern point of view, must be regarded 
as blunders of a still more astonishing character. The 
few details briefly given above will sufftce to show that 
in this first Performance of his in the department of 
botany, Artedi gives clear evidence of having followed 
up independent lines of thought and of being endowed 
with considerable talent as a systematiser. His work, 
however, in this field was, as a matter of course, with- 
out any effect upon the development of botanical re- 
search, for there was never published anything by his 
hand on this subject save the short Suggestion as to the 
Classification of the Umbelliferae according to the pre- 
sence and occurrence of the involucral leaves, which 
found a place in the first edition of Linnjsus' "Systema 
Natura". 

Quite otherwise is the State of things we find on 
turning to Zoology. In that science Artedi achieved 
foundational work, quite comparable in many respects 
to what LiNNiEus effected in the science of Botany. The 
"Ichthyologia", by Artedi, consists of five sections, the 
Contents of which it is here proposed briefly to enumer- 
ate and describe. The first bears the title, "Biblio- 
theca Ichthyologica". In it the author gives us a criti- 
cal and analytical review of the literature on Fishes 
from the earliest times, as far as he was acquainted 
with it; he commences with "Linus Poeta apud Theba- 
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nos Claras", and concludes with a short academic dis- 
sertation by Geringius, which was published in 1727 and 
publicly discussed in Upsala (with Roberg presiding). By 
far the most important of the works dealt with is Will- 
ughby's u De historia Piscium libri quattuor", which was 
posthumously edited and published in 1686 by John 
Ray. As that work may be said to have constituted 
really the only groundwork upon which Artedi was 
able to base his own studies and investigations, it may 
be as well to say a few words about it, so as to illus- 
trate the stage of development to which the science 
of Zoology had then attained. Ray and Willughby had, 
we find, got so far as to establish, practically speaking, 
the notion attaching in science to the word species, 
and had even come to the point of proposing a kind 
of systematisation, though the System they put forward 
is füll of faults and is not at all consistently applied; 
only to mention one unsatisfactory point, it is based 
on a series of subdivisions so defined that they are not 
mutually exclusive, one of the other. Nevertheless the 
work marks a distinct advance, among other things 
by the fact that the descriptions it gives of fishes are 
quite detailed and satisfactory . One of the most noticeable 
faults in Willughby's work was the total lack of any de- 
finite and precise nomenclature. Thus, the very groups 
or subdivisions in which the fishes were classed had no 
exact names, being merely described in long sentences. 
Consequently, in spite of all the work that had been 
done before his day, both in the domain of Ichthyology 
and in Zoology as a whole, Artedi found a very chaotic 
State of things prevailing when he began to study. As 
a contribution towards remedying that, is to be regarded 
the second section of his great work, entitled "Philo- 
sophia Ichthyologica", for it is concerned with intro- 
ducing order and clearness into the Classification of the 
various objects with which natural science deals, in 
place of the confusion and muddle that marked the 
works of his predecessors. In this section Artedi gives 
piain and distinct definitions of the various notions the 
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science of Ichthyology embraces, and when describing 
the various parts, both internal and external, of the 
body of a fish, as regards shape, appearance, function 
etc., he establishes a terminology for application to other 
similar descriptions in the future. Having thus intro- 
ductorily pointed out what characteristic features in ani- 
mals, more especially fishes, ought to be studied by 
the ichthyologist, — in doing which he finds occasion 
to remark that the blood-vessels, the lymphatic ducts 
and the nerves may be passed over, as being too spe- 
cial and as more properly belonging to the domain of 
Comparative Anatomy — he goes on to make clear for 
what purpose the knowledge in question should be ac- 
quired, that being to enable us to arrange and subdi- 
vide fishes systematically. 

Now it is not only in Ichthyology that certain gen- 
era show points of agreement with one another; the 
same holds good in all branches of natural history. 
Thus, to take an example, the clawed mammals all re- 
semble each other, and the same is true of those that 
are hoofed; if, however, a clawed genus be compared 
with a hoofed, they will be found to differ in most 
particulars. This shows that it is possible to arrange 
animals for scientific purposes in main divisions or 
classes, and likewise plants, &c. These classes may be 
either artificial, or hypothetical, or natura) and true 
divisions, depending upon what ground of Classification 
is chosen. It is one of Artedi's great Claims to be re- 
membered with honour, that he was the first to advo- 
cate natural classes, and to show how utterly unscien- 
tific it was to choose as the ground of Classification, as 
had been done in ichthyological treatises before his time, 
either the habitat 1 of the animals, their size, etc., or 
the number of their external organs (e. g. fins). The 
instance of fins will probably have been adduced as a 
criticism of Willughby's work, for he employed the 

1 However astonishing it may seem, there really existed at one 
time a quasi-scientific Classification of fishes into: Sea-fishes, River- 
fishes, Lake-fishes and Marsh-flshes (by Rondeletius). 
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number of fins to some extent as a ground of Classi- 
fication. Artedi went on to make his point clear as 
to the absurdity of such a Classification by showing 
tbat certain fish, such as cod, mackerei, perch etc., 
which are closely allied to one another, have a differ- 
ing number of fins. We may very forcibly have brought 
bome to us how far Artedi in this matter was ahead 
of his age, if we recall to mind the fact, that more 
than 60 years later two Germans, M. E. Bloch and J. 
G. Schneider, who were considered at their time ex- 
ceedingly distinguished ichthyologists, promulgated a 
new system of classifying Fishes on the very basis re- 
pudiated here by Artedi; they proposed as classes: — 
"Hendecapterygii", "Decapterygii", "Enncapterygii", etc. 

Natural classes Artedi defines to be such as em- 
brace genera possessing a natural agreement in most 
particulars. Hence the genera should first be grouped 
correctly and naturally among themselves and be col- 
lected into certain "Maniples", as he calls them, after 
which the several classes can be arranged. According 
to Artedi Fishes form together one class, which is 
parallel to a class of Mammals, a class of Birds, etc., 
etc. Consequently subdivisions of these classes must 
have some other designation than Classes; he sugge%ts 
Orders. 

What is known in more modern systematology as 
a Family does not find a place in either Artedi's or 
LiNftcus' nomenclature, though the former seems to be 
on its track, for he doubtless means the same thing by 
his Maniples; the following sentence in his writings 
points still more clearly to his being aware of the need 
for such a further division: — "Genera Piscium Naturalia 
prius in certos quasi Manipulos conquaerenda sunt, ex 
quibus postea Ordines Naturales sponte exsurgunt". 
That is to say, Artedi perceived that, after the natural 
genera of fishes have been collected into small groups 
(his Maniples, the Families of a later date), the arrange- 
ment of these in natural Orders would follow almost 
as a matter of course. In his subsequent treatment of 
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the subject he remarks that it is of little moment whether 
the Orders be few in number or not, but that one ad- 
vantage will accrue from their being few, in that the 
difficulties of drawing the natural boundary-lines be- 
tween the Genera vary directly with the number of the 
Orders. 

It was in very truth a great step forwards in the 
development of science that Artedi had herewith taken. 
Fully grasping the State of confusion that prevailed in 
natural history systematics and nomenclature as he 
found them, he made bold to urge the necessity of a 
thoroughly systematic Classification, demjmding at one 
and the same time "classes naturales' 1 , "ordines natu- 
rales", and "manipulos naturales"; this he did, it is 
true, primarily for fishes, because his whole work deals 
with them, but, as pointed out above, he repeatedly as- 
serts that the same thing holds good "etiam in reliqua 
Historia naturali". He goes, indeed, still further, for 
he also desires to obtain "genera naturalia" ; the correct 
determination of these, moreover, he seems to have re- 
garded as of the utmost importance, speaking of it as 
the chief aim and object of the whole science of Ich- 
thyologe 

The discussion that Artedi then proceeds to enter 
into as to what is to be understood by Genus, was by 
no means out of place at the time he was writing, for 
the genus-notion, though not wholly unknown, had 
never been clearly grasped or defined. Artedi says about 
it: — "Genus in Historia naturali est Analogia quaedam 
Specierum certarum, quae in Figura, Situ, Numero vel 
Proportione Partium ita conveniunt, ut ab omnibus ali- 
orum generum speciebus in aliqua minimum parte dif- 
ferant." This definition, which has general application 
in Natural History as a whole, is followed by one spe- 
cially adapted to Ichthyology: 1 "Genus Ichthyologie est 
convenientia quaedam certarum specierum, seu simili- 

1 There exists a certain similarity in wording between this de- 
finition and that given in § 167 of Linimsus' "Fundamente Botanica" - 
hence L., in editing A.'s work, added a reference to his own. 
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tudo quorundam Piscium ad speciem diversorum, qui 
in situ Partium externarum semper, numero plerumque, 
Figura et Proportione saepe conveniunt." The genera 
are recognisable by certain characters, which are of 
such a nature that, by their aid, (4 the various fishes 

* belonging to different genera can be told apart and be 
referred to their respective genera". 

As Artedi, both here and in several other places 
in his writings, makes a point of the universal appli- 
cability of the general Statements which he enunciates 
regarding Fishes, with which he is directly concerned, 
we are justified in looking upon his reform work as of 
the utmost import for the whole systematics of Zoology. 
For instance, he remarks, with reference to genus-cha- 
racters, that natural characters constitute "primum et 
praecipuum Fundamentum non solum Ichthyologie sed 
totius reliquse Historiae naturalis", and similar extracts 
might be multiplied. 

* With regard to the characters to be made use of 
in delimiting the various genera, Artedi points out how 
essential it is that they should be chosen judiciously, 
for otherwise the Classification will be of no practical 
use from a scientific point of view; thus, the general out- 
ward appearance is apt to be seriously misleading, as 
the example of the tench and the lake-trout plainly 
proves, for though they resemble one another fairly 
closely in external shape of body, yet one of them be- 
longs to the carp-genus and the other to the salmon- 
genus. He also calls attention to the fact that the same 
characters may have different systematic values in dif- 
ferent groups, and that as a consequence it will not by 

* any means always be feasible to employ the same kind 
of characters as distinguishing marks for congeners in 
different Orders; he illustrates his argument by adducing 
examples. 

The next question taken up for discussion is which 
properties of fishes lend themselves for employment as 
genus-characters, and which do not. Artedi considers 
that the best and most constant genus-character for os- 
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seous fishes is to be looked for in the number of the 
branchiostegals of the gill-membrane, though regard 
must also be paid to the general appearance, the Posi- 
tion and number of the fins, the place of the teeth, the 
shape of the scales, and other external features, nor 
should the importance in this regard of certain internal 
anatomical characters be lost sight of, such as the stom- 
ach, the caecal appendages of the pylorus, the intestines, 
the bladder, etc. 

By following the rules laid down by Artedi and 
their corollaries, the scientists who came after him were 
able to differentiate the genera of fishes one from an- 
other. In order, however, that the notion of genus 
might have accorded to it the füll value it deserved, it 
was necessary, as Artedi clearly perceived, to establish 
certain definite genus-designations. This was a com- 
plete novelty, and one of the utmost significance. Pre- 
vious to his time nothing of the sort had been con- 
ceived, which is of course not to be wondered at, seeing 
that the very notion of genus had not as yet become 
an integral part of the zoologist's System of Classification. 
Up to that time it had been usual to identify any par- 
ticular fish by citing a long list of synonyms, accom- 
panied by a more or less lengthy series of descriptive 
epithets. 1 Now, on the other hand, it is ordained that 
to every genus a name shall be given consisting of one 
word only, whereby all the species belonging under that 
genus shall be known and distinguished. Furthermore, 
the rules of nomenclature are also stated, in order that 
the new System may be the more firmly established. 

There was every reason for Artedi to adopt radical 
measures for imposing his reforms upon ichthyologists; 
the names used at his day presented a picture of in- 
credible confusion and muddle; for fishes belonging to 



1 As a typical example may be here cited the Dotation given 
for cod by Willuohby and Ray in the work quoted above: "Asel- 
lus major vulgaris, Belgis Cabillau, Mohrua vulgaris (maxima Asel- 
lorum species) Bellon. Molva vel Morhna altera minori Rondel. Gesn. 
p. 102 Aldrov. Hb. 3 Cap. 6. A. Cod-fish, or Keeling". 
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his carp-genus (Cgprinus) there were no less than 25 
different names in use, for his herring-genus (Clnpea) 
14, and so on. Since his day, it is true, these genera 
have been subdivided, but at the time it was essential 
to collect and combine the forms in groups, for the 
purpose of obtaining appropriate unity and clear ar- 
rangement; all the more so, as some of the names in 
use had been promiscuously allotted to fishes of the 
most widely differing genera. 

Another practice of his predecessors that Artedi 
severely condemned was the using of one name to de- 
signate several different animals. To give some exam- 
ples: Canis and Valpes had been employed, not only for 
dog and fox, but also for shark; while the shark, which 
was thus sometimes called Valpes, was at other times 
named Simia, ape. Lcpus, hare, signified sometimes also 
lump-fish; for the gurnard, of the Trigla genus, the 
bird-names Corvus, raven, Hirundo, swallow, Cuculus, 
cuckoo, Milvus, kite, Accipiter, hawk, Ac. had to do duty; 
Passer, sparrow, was also a name for the flounder, while 
Rana, frog, was applied likewise to the flshing-frog or 
devil-fish. 1 A more complete confusion is scarcely to 
be imagined, but at one stroke it was swept away and 
order and consistency were established in its place. 

In the choice of names Artedi was throughout very 
st riet; he rejeeted all such as were employed at the 
same time for plants or other familiär objeets, house- 
hold Utensils and so on; he only approved, indeed, 
names of Latin or Greek origin, while even of those he 
refused to recognise dimunitive formations and deriva- 
tives in -oides, and could not sanetion the use of sub- 
stantivised adjeetives or forms latinised in modern times 
and not found in the works of Standard authors; he 
objeeted, too, to such names as denote place of origin, 
like Sardina from Sardinia, Stario from Asturia, Ac. 



1 Among other names employed to designate fishes may be here 
added the followlng: — Elephat, elefant, Muitela, märten, Vesper tilio, 
bat, Alauda, lark, Aquila, eagle, Larut, sea-mew, Paoo, peacock, Sco- 
lopax, woodeock, Turdus, thrush, Gryllus, cricket, &c, &c. 

P*Kr Arfdi. 3 
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In conclusion he gives a list of names which he consid- 
ers satisfactory and permissible. 

Some of these stringent rules have been modified 
by later usage; others, again, have been ratified by the 
authoritative verdict of international Conferences even 
down to as recently as the close of last Century. That 
fact is testimony sufficient to the excellence of the sug- 
gestions which the youthful Swedish scientist, on his 
own initiative and without any forerunner to guide him, 
thus evolved and placed on record for the benefit of 
those who were to come after him. Some of Artedi's 
above-mentioned rules of nomenclature bear consider- 
able resemblance to similar suggestions made by Lin- 
n<£us in his a Fundamenta Botanica", — to which circum- 
stance reference will be made below. 

After having dealt at length with Genera and ge- 
neric names, Artedi next turns his attention to lesser 
units, Species and Varieties. "In Ichthyology", he says, 
"every fish constitutes a Species which differs from 
other forms in the same genus in regard to some out- 
ward features, owing to something material being absent 
or present either as regards number, proportion or shape, 
or owing to some constant difference in colour". The 
points of distinction, however, between the various spe- 
cies may vary very considerably in kind and degree. 
The definition given is then illustrated by a series of 
examples which are critically discussed, occasion being 
thereby found to call attention to the need for caution 
as regards attaching weight to colour as a distinguish- 
ing mark, since the colour is apt to vary even in the 
same form. 1 One species-character that he recommends 
as reliable, is the number of spinal vertebrae in osseous 
fishes, but as care must be exercised in employing this 
test too, he proceeds to enjoin certain rules concerning 
it. As it not infrequently occurs that errors are made 

1 In connection with this point, Abtbdi complains about the 
difficulty of settling the compass and scope of the various species 
belonging to the salmon-gemis, a complaint which numerous ichthy- 
ologistB since his day have undoubtedly feit ready to share. 
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in diagnosing forms, whereby spfecies have been tbought 
to be distinct which are really alike, owing for instance 
to a misapprehension of a minor Variation either in 
colour (due merely to differing degrees of intensity), in 
size, in habitat (e. g. lake- and marine perch), or in 
spawning-time, etc., he iays special stress on the need 
for accuracy and discrimination; such siight variations 
do not give rise to the establishing of new Species, but 
only to "Varieties". 

Just as Artedi, after defining what was to be under- 
stood by genus, subjected genus-names to a severe scro- 
ti ny, so now, when he has discussed species in general, 
he goes on to examine critically the names in use for 
them. "A species-name", he says, u is the epithet, con- 
sisting of some few words, which is appended to the 
genus-name, in order to distinguish one fish species from 
the others in the same genus". These epithets must be 
effective for the function they are thus required to per- 
form; if they only State the more or less general oc- 
currence of the species, its assumed sequence in the 
genus, home, mode of occurrence, size, varying colour 
or markings, etc., they are, as being of no use to the 
reader, spurious and repudiable. Genuine species-names, 
on the other hand, are those which serve to mark off 
at a glance, or with a minimum of effort, one species 
from the others in the same genus. They must, in 
other words, state such genuine species-characters as 
have been mentioned in the foregoing. 

In having solved the question of genus-names so 
excellently, by enunciating such clear and definite rules 
for their use, Artedi was on the very threshold of a com- 
plete Solution of the nomenclature problem ; there would 
seem to have been but one simple step for him to take, 
to arrive at the law of binomenclature; however, in 
treating species-names he drifted away from the right 
track, owing to the exacting demands he made upon 
them. Genus-designations, or gener ic names, he trans- 
formed into real names, but in dealing with species 
names he confused the two ideas of name and diagnosis; 
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in demanding of species-designations that they should 
express the differences existing among tbe several spe- 
cies, it was no longer possible for him to insist on unity 
in a species-name which was to fulfil those conditions, 
and still less possible as time went on and more and 
more forms became known and had to be scientifically 
treated. Consequently it was reserved for Linn^eus, 20 
years later, to publish to the world the System of Bi- 
nomenclature, and so to arrive at the final Solution of 
the problem of how successfully to name natural history 
objects. The foundation laid by Artedi should not, how- 
ever, on that account be forgotten or discredited. 

In several places in Artew's "Philosophia" there 
are to be found references to the "Fundamenta Botan- 
ica" by Linn^us. These references must of course be 
due to the editor's hand, for Artedi had died before 
LiNNiEUs' work appeared. Moreover, quite apart from 
these references, there are some very marked points of 
contact in the two works, for instance with regard to 
the nomenclature rules laid down by each for his special 
science. As Linn^us edited both works, one might be 
tempted to draw a conclusion to the effect that it was 
he who inserted in Artedi's work the rules in question, 
so as to bring it into harmony with his own. The er- 
roneousness of any such conclusion can, however, be 
clearly and incontestably demonstrated by definite State- 
ments of both the authors concerned; those Statements 
fully deserve to be quoted here, since it is of the ut- 
most interest to establish, if possible, to whom the honour 
accrues of having done Science the inestimable Service 
of effecting the systematisation of its nomenclature. 
When LiNNiEus went to Amsterdam, shortly before Ar- 
tedi's death, to see and consult with his friend, the 
latter, as we saw above, read aloud to him the whole 
of his "Philosophia Ichthyologiae". From that fact, nar- 
rated by Linn^eus, we may undoubtedly conclude that 
the manuscript was then complete. Linn^eus also teils 
us that among Artedi's effects he found the manuscript 
of the "Philosophia" entire; that would seem to settle 
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definitely the question of Artedi ä söle authörship, büt 
it is still more clearly proved by what Artedi himself 
wrote in the Preface he indited in London, that is tö 
say before he met Ljnn,eus in Leyden. We find there 
that Artedi gives a brief account of what his work is 
to contain, and writes in one place as follows: — U I then 
remarked that no ichthyologist had up to that time 
ever differentiated Genera clearly, nor described their 
characters, nor marked off Species"; he then goes on 
to relate that he has been at very great pains to exam- 
ine fishes throughout their structure, for the purpose 
of detecting the methods by which generic characters 
and the very genera themselves had arisen, "and that the 
impartial reader can convince himself of in the 'Philo- 
soph ia"\ "I saw, furthermore", he says, u that most of 
the generic names were not of Latin, but of base origin, 
and I have purged Ichthyology of those barbarims". 
He mentions, too, having discarded such generic names 
of fishes as were also used in other departments of the 
animal world, in order to banish all cause of confusion, 
and relates that he has explained the distinction be- 
tween real Species and mere Varieties, and that he has 
pointed out what specific names are spurious and what 
genuine, etc. In a word, he states briefly but com- 
pletely what the contents of each part of his work are, 
and by so doing has placed it upon record beyond 
gainsaying that the work proceeded from his own brain 
and is not in part the production of another. On the 
other hand, it is in like manner incredible that Linn^us 
should have borrowed any of his theses from the manu- 
script of his friend, for the u Fundamenta Botanica" was 
in a finished State when the meeting of the two friends 
in Amsterdam took place, and was probably already 
printed by the time Clipford had redeemed Artedi's 
manuscripts. How are we then to explain to ourselves 
the remarkable degree of harmony subsisting between 
the fundamental rules laid down by the two investiga- 
tors? It is doubtless wholly due to the agreement in 
their respective acceptations of science and scientific 
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phenomena, which found expression naturally enough 
in a similarity of result when they came, independently 
of each other, to treat their respective brancbes of 
knowledge. That fundamental agreement in outlook, 
again, took its rise, it is safe to presume, in the days 
when they enjoyed constant access to each other, and 
freely and thoroughly discussed all the topics and Prob- 
lems that presented themselves to one or other of them ; 
it was the legitimate fruit, in short, of their loyal and 
assiduous Cooperation in the laborious pursuit of learn- 
ing when undergraduates together in Upsala. Already 
at that period, we may confldently suppose, they had 
each evolved and framed a system of treatment for the 
science he was more especially interested in, those two 
Systems being, however, by reason of their originators' 
community of thought and experience, to all intents and 
purposes, one and the same. At this length of time it is 
quite out of the question for us to apportion to each of 
the two brother investigators his due and rightful share in 
the Joint result; we can but at the best venture a rough 
conjecture on the basis of those differences in their 
temperaments which have been depicted in the fore- 
going pages. In some particulars, it is true, a diver- 
gence of view makes its appearance, the most conspicu- 
ous perhaps being, that, in reference to the arrange- 
ment of Classes and Orders, Artedi insists over and 
over again on the necessity of them being natural in 
origin, whereas Linn^eus allows other considerations to 
have some deciding weight in the matter; as far as that 
goes, the former is ahead of, or more modern than the 
latter. Even in his Preface Artedi says, "... before 
everything I have urged that the Orders should by all 

means be natural" — "but such Orders ought 

not to be admitted as separate closely allied fishes one 
from another and combine together those that are not 

related ". Linn^eus, on the other hand, writes 

that, cseteris paribus, natural Orders are superior to ar- 
tificial ones, but adds resignedly that the Classes depend 
upon the agreement of the Genera in certain respects, 
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"secundum principia Natura et Artis", and states in an- 
other place that "classis ac ordo" are the work "Natu- 
ra et Artis". Both of the writers, however, were per- 
fectly convinced that some definite System was an in- 
dispensable requisite, a "filum ariadneum — sine 

quo chaos", and to both of them belongs the honour 
of having, each in his own department of science, estab- 
lished that essential System. 

The three remaining parts of Artedi's u lchthyologia" 
constitute, as Linn^us remarks in the Introduction, the 
practical application of the theories put forward in 
what preceded. The first of them is entitled "Genera 
Piscium", and contains a presentment of the System of 
Fishes as it was conceived by Artedi. The Class of 
Pishes he divided into 5 Orders, one of which, however, 
the "Plagiuri (with horizontal caudal fln)", embraced 
the whales. Though Artedi on several occasions pointed 
out that whales in many particulars resembled Mam- 
mals, he did not seem able, any more than his pre- 
decessors, to decide upon excluding them from the class 
of Fishes. It was not until Linn^eus published the tenth 
edition of his u Systema Natura", 20 years later, that 
they were once for all banished from the Class to which 
they have no just claim to belong. The other four Or- 
ders in Artedi's System are: — Malacopterygii, the soft- 
rayed fishes, Acanthopterygii, the spiny-rayed osseous 
fishes, Branchiostegii, osseous fishes but lacking bones 
in the gills, and Chondropterygii, real cartilaginous fishes, 
embracing also sturgeons and lampreys. This Classifi- 
cation is marred by numerous shortcomings, as was 
only to be expected considering it was a first attempt. 
When sturgeons and lampreys, however, are removed 
from the last-named Order, the Chondropterygians form 
a unitary conception, and they still go under the same 
name to this day. The Branchiostegals, on the other 
hand, formed an entirely artificial group, and were soon 
disintegrated as such, the several members being rele- 
gated to other places in later Systems. The remaining 
two, again, the Acanthopterygians and the Malacoptery- 
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gians, maintained their ground for a long period with 
hardly any modification. By degrees, however, they 
were subdivided, as the knowledge of the science in- 
creased and numerous new forms were discovered. 
Nevertheless, as late as the year 1904, one of the most 
eminent of living ichthyologists, partly no doubt out 
of piety, has made use of the designation Malacoptery- 
gians for a Sub-order of osseous fishes containing a nu- 
cleus of those fishes Artedi placed in the Order of the 
same name, e. g. herrings and salmon. The above- 
mentioned author, has, furthermore, employed the name 
Acanthopterygians for a Sub-order, which in addition 
to a number of new forms of later discovery, contains 
all the genera that Artedi classified under his Order of 
that name, with the exception only of two, the mullet 
and stickleback genera. 

Among these four Orders of Fishes Artedi distrib- 
utes 45 Genera, which he also defines, shortly indeed in 
general, but at the same time clearly and distinctly. 
On the whole, these Genera, as classified by Artedi, ful- 
fil the demands he laid down for naturalness, for, al- 
though most of them have suffered subdivision into two 
or more new genera, owing to the great strides Ichthy- 
ology has made since that time, they nevertheless then 
represented natural groups of forms bearing affinity 
one to another. Hence it must be acknowledged that 
Artedi's System of Fishes proved in practice to be of 
sound scientific conception; here and in the following 
section of his work opportunity was afforded him of 
putting into application the rules which he had drawn 
up for nomenclature, etc. 

The fourth part of Artedi's "Ichthyologia" is called 
u Synonymia Nomium Piscium". In it, as Günther truly 
remarks, references to all previous authors are arranged 
for every species, very much in the same manner as 
is adopted in the systematic works of the present day; 
these references and quotations are inserted under the 
diagnosis of each several species, entailing for the author 
a vast amount of labour, as Linn^us had occasion to 
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find out when editing the work, for Artedi had not 
quite finished off the copying of them in. The laborious- 
ness of the task becomes patent to all, when it is known 
that Artedi was so conscientious that he went back 
even to the ancient Greek and Latin writers, and en- 
deavoured to elucidate what they may have meant by 
their varied and diverse nomenclature and by other State- 
ments concerning certain fishes. More than 150 forms 
have been dealt with in that thorough-going style, the 
quotations under each one often exceeding a score in 
number. Artedis "Synonymia", consequently, bears 
witness in its author not only to an exceptional capa- 
city for arduous toil and a deep and wide reading, but 
also to a rare degree of critical acumen and exactitude. 
For that reason the work forms a practically indispens- 
able key to the earliest ichthyological literature. 

The fifth and last section of the "Ichthyologia" bears 
the title "Descriptiones Specierum Piscium quos vivos 
praesertim dissecuit et examinavif. Of this section 
LiNNiEus writes in his Introduction to it as follows: — 
u You would, indeed, have been araazed, courteous 
Reader, could you have watched with what persistency, 
with what never wearying toil, the author of this work 
proceeded about his self-imposed task of describing his 
fishes, spending in many cases several whole days over 
one Single fish. Had you been in that fortunate Posi- 
tion, you would have been witness to the wonderfully 
adroit way in which he would count over the Ans, and 
the individual rays in them, not once only but many 
times, and to the method he had of enumerating and 
giving an account of all and each of the dorsal verte- 

br» ". LiNNiBUS also informs us that the ma- 

terial examined for the purpose of Artedi's descriptions 
was derived in part from Lake Mälaren, in part from 
Norrland waters and the North Sea, and in part also 
from the seas off the English coasts and out of the 
museums to which he obtained access. Altogether 
there were 72 forms which he found opportunity to 
examine and accurately to describe. He was not con- 

Prttr Artedi. 4 
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tent merely to study the outward appearance of the fish; 
as the title teils us, he also dissected every specimen 
and he gives a füll and exact account of the shape and 
Position, etc. of the inner organs and parts. Hence Gün- 
ther, the renowned ichthyologist, might well say, in 
1880, of the contents of this section, "descriptions which 
even now are modeis of exactitude and method". 

From this part of his work, as from his depiction 
of "partes piscium" in his "Philosophia Ichthyologica", 
we can very plainly perceive that Artedi was exceedingly 
well versed in the Anatomy of Fishes, as is abundantly 
evident, for instance, from the exhaustive description 
he gives in that place of the System of blood-vessels in 
fishes, which for that time is quite marvellous. Artedi's 
knowledge of that subject enabled him to demonstrate 
the anatomical differences found to exist in fishes when 
they are compared one with another, and to call atten- 
tion to the importance of that phenomenon for the 
scientist who is about to determine the Classification of 
the fishes according to natural principles; in that re- 
spect Artedi may be looked upon as a harbinger of 
that method of investigation, which was to attain füll 
maturity long afterwards under G. Cuvier, Johannes 
Müller and others, the method namely of Comparative 
Anatomy. 

Beyond the important work above briefly reviewed, 
we only possess by Artedi's hand some descriptions of 
fishes in the third volume of "Sebae Thesaurus", the 
large illustrated work giving a report upon the natural 
history collections of Seba, the Dutch chemist. It con- 
tains 12 folio plates, some of them being double, with 
140 reproductions of fishes together with descriptions of 
them. Which, or how many, of these Artedi is respons- 



1 According to Lnrarjctrs' own note, there were only 6 fishes 
left undescribed. 

1 About Abtkdis "Philosophia Ichthyologica" Günthkb says, 
in his "Introduction to the Study of Fishes" (p. 10): — "in fact he 
establishes the method and principles which have subsequently guid- 
ed every systematic ichthyologist". 
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ible for we do not know. The only Information we 
have is, that he had nearly completed his work for Seba 
when he met with his death. The Introduction contains 
the following passage: — "That portion of the work dealing 
with Fishes should prove the more welcome to students 
of Fishes, as we have to thank Artedi, "celeberrimo 
illi piscium Scrutatori", for them — though not for all. 
That chief among ichthyologists had almost accomplished 
the whole description of the collection of fishes in Seba's 
Museum, when his life was brought to an untimely end". 
The accuracy noticeable in the descriptions betrays the 
hand of a past master in the art; we cannot but regret, 
however, that his life was not spared long enough to 
enable him to incorporate in his System the experience 
which the labour with Seba's collections undoubtedly 
afforded him. While studying them, he came across 
new Genera and a number of Varieties, so that his know- 
ledge of Fishes was materially increased; his limited 
time did not, however, always allow of his giving to his 
descriptions the due form, which he himself prescribed 
in the rules he laid down in his "Ichthyologia". Nor 
did he find opportunity to systematize Seba's fishes, 
much less to draw any conclusions from them. Conse- 
quently the value of this last work of Artedi's is con- 
fined to his having correctly diagnosed certain fish-forms 
and named some genera. Among the latter may be 
noticed Anableps or the telescope fish, whose curious 
visual apparatus was dissected and may be seen de- 
picted in the work. 

The brief survey attempted in the preceding pages 
of the scientific work accomplished by Peter Artedi in 
the department of Zoology, and more especially in that 
of Ichthyology, is now complete. From it the conclu- 
sion may easily be drawn that zoological research was 
directed by his instru mental ity into new paths which 
were destined to carry it forward to ever increasing 
success and development. Artedi was the first to settle 
definitely the notion of Genus in Zoology, to make clear 
the distinction existing between Species and Variety, to 
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demand a Classification on natural principles into Classes, 
Orders etc., based inter alia on comparative anatomical 
in vestigat ion ; in so doing he laid the foundation of a 
scientific System pure and simple. Further, he reformed 
the System of naming then in vogue, by laying down 
strict and definite nomenclature rules for future use. In 
all this work he was a pioneer, and he had found time 
before reaching the age of 30 to devise and work out 
the principles of a new science, when the sad accident 
occurred by which his life's thread was severed. 1t is 
futile to wonder what he might have accomplished for 
Science had he lived to complete life's normal span; 
what he did achieve in his brief day was great and 
wonderful. Hence it is with pride that his fellow-country- 
men of the present day may remember that he signed 
himself, "Petrus Artedi Svecus", this "Ichthyologorum 
longe Princeps", who was thus carried off in the flower 
of his age, and that he was a true son of, and an honour 
and an Ornament to the land of his birth. It is not more 
than fitting that a simple tribute of homage be here- 
with paid, on the occasion of the 200th anniversary of 
his birth, to one whose name will ever constitute a fair 
and glorious memory in the annals of scientific research 
in Sweden. 
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ROMAN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
PARTICULARLY AUGUSTINUS CONFESSIONS 1 

I 

As no book perfectly conceals the traits of its writer, there is an 
indefinite sense in which all literature may be said to be autobio- 
graphical. Diaries, Journals and letters at once occur as strongly 
marked examples. It is a short step from these to tales of ad- 
venture and travel, to histories of campaigns written by generals 
who led them, to biographies revealing the describer quite as 
clearly as the person he describes, and only another step to medi- 
tations and lyric verse, while a last step may bring us to books 
in general, inasmuch as in some degree, no matter how faint, 
they all mirror the traits of their composers. 

Yet all literature, though in this general sense autobiograph- 
ical, is not autobiography, which is but a small part of literature» 
While we may not be able to frame a perfect definition that shall 
include autobiographies only, we are none the less assured that 
autobiography is a distinct thing. Some books, indeed, conform 
so closely to the character of self-written lives that it is not easy 

1 In this lecture I desire to bring out autobiography, the objective and the in- 
collaterally three facts which have not trospective, originated in Latin litera- 
received recognition in histories of lit- ture. A fourth fact, little noticed T is 
erature : first, that autobiography is un- that l autobiography f is evidently a 
known in classical Greek literature; word of recent coinage, and probably 

not yet a Century old. 



second, that it is a native form of Latin 
literature ; and third, that both types of 



to decide whether they fall just inside or just outside our class. 
Others, like Caesar's Commentaries and Cicero's Letters, though 
packed with autobiographical material, stand a little farther re- 
moved, and at a still greater distance we may place such a book 
as the /Inabasis of Xenophon, for while it contains much per- 
sonal history, it is personal history inwoven in a larger narrative. 
But neither collections of letters, nor narratives of campaigns 
related by those who conducted them, nor even diaries and 
Journals, though abounding in the stuff of which autobiographies 
are made, are themselves autobiographies. For in its normal 
sense an autobiography implies two things, — first, with respect 
to substance, that the writer's own life is the sole or principal 
theme, and second, with respect to literary form, that the book 
is a fairly continuous unified history. The Life of Franklin, 
the cMemoirs of Gibbon, the Confessions of Rousseau, the Life 
of Benvenuto Cellini, — these and such as these are well-under- 
stood examples of autobiography. 



II 

It is a form of writing which seems to have been utterly unknown 
in the classical period of Greek literature, and even in later Greek 
until about the time of the Christian era. 1 It is, however, an old 
native form of Latin literature. 2 Tacitus teils us the writing of 

1 Suidas mentions the book of Nicho- 2 On Roman autobiographies gener- 
las of Damascus (who lived 37-4 B. C. ally consult the old but valuable mono- 
in the palace of the Jewish king Herod) ; graph of Suringar: De Romanis Auto- 
xepi toö iStoo ßtoo xal xifi saoto'j £70)7?^, biographis, Leyden 1846. For the 
and the book of Libanius of Antioch period of the Empire consult Peter, 
(3H-393 A. D.) ; X070C rcep»! rrfi saotoö Geschichtliche Litteratur über die 
viyjfi. römische Kaiserzeit, i 372-377. 

See Bergk, G riech. Literaturge- 
schichte, i 291, Berlin 1872. 



autobiographies was antiquitus usitatum, 1 common in tbe time of 
the Republic, and tbat 'many thought tbe writing of their own 
lives was a mark of conscious rectitude ratber tban of arro- 
gance/ 2 These earliest books are lost, though some mention of 
tbem remains. Aemilius Scaurus, twice consul (115 and 107 
B. C.) and subsequently censor and princeps senatus, wrote the 
story of his stormy life in tbree books as a justification of bis po- 
litical conduct. Cicero speaks well, 3 even too well, of the re- 
liability and personal dignity of tbe writer, but bints tbat bis 
style lacked finisb. 4 As for bis tbree books, tbey are sane utile s; 
quos nemo legit 5 His ycunger contemporary Rutilius Rufus 
was more accomplished. He was a Stoic pbilosopber, a Jurist, 
a respectable orator and the writer of a bistory of Rome in Greek* 
His bonesty as a public officer brought on bim tbe batred of tbe 
venal publicans wbose extortions be had exposed. Unjustly 
banisbed in 92 B. C, be retired to Smyrna where he wrote an ac- 
count of bis public life. 6 It is a pity bis book is lost, for although 
it was probably little eise tban a vindication of bis acts, be de- 
served such vindication. It was doubtless better written tban 
tbe memoirs of Scaurus and was carefully truthful in spirit, as 
Plutarch's cbaracterization (yiktttäftrfi avif)p) 7 may well lead us 
to believe. Tbere is a third autobiography belonging to tbis 
time, written by Quintus Lutatius Catulus, consul in 102 B. C. 
He commanded one army and Marius the otber in tbe campaign 
against tbe Cimbri, and soon after feil a victim to tbe Marian 
proscription. His style, as Cicero testifies in one of tbose un- 



^acitus: Agricola I 5 Cicero: Brutus 112, tres ad L. Fu- 

2 Tacitus : Agricola I fidium libri scripti de vita ipsius sane 

2 Cicero: Brutus III and 112 utiles; quos nemo legit. 

4 Cicero: De Oratore i 49» prüden- °Charisius: Gramm. Lat. p. 139 

tia tarnen rerum magnarum magis quam 7 Plutarch : Marius 28, d>c §£ Tooti- 

arte dicendi nititur. Xioc totopsi ta (i£v aXXa yikiXrßrfi avTfjp. 



translatable phrases that attacb moral goodness to fine diction, 
cmbodied tbe incorrupta Latini sermonis integritas and, in tbe 
judgment of tbe same critic, was fit to be compared with the 
pleasant manner of Xenophon. 1 

Passing to the time of tbe civil wars, we encounter tbe me- 
moirs of tbe dictator Sulla (138-78 B. C.) written at Naples 
after bis retirement from public life. 2 His ambitious account 
had already filled twenty-two books, wben it was suddenly 
broken off by bis death. It was completed by bis freedman, 
Cornelius Epicadus. Tbe object of these commentaries, as 
they were styled later, 3 was to exbibit tbe whole of Sulla's 
career. Roman superbia, selfisb and cruel, and glorification of 
tbe author as a favorite of tbe gods compose the tone of the 
narrative. Scraps of the memoirs remain, but otberwise the 
work is lost, save as Plutarch bas drawn on it for his lives of 
Marius and Sulla. It is a great loss, in spite of its distorted 
presentations, inasmuch as we so often get at the truth through 
a writer's very perversions. Still it is not so much as auto- 
biography, but as material for history we regret its destruction. 
We can more easily spare the author's self-painted idealized 
portrait than those vigorous sketcbes of the dreadful scenes in 
whicb he figured. 

Cicero: Brutus 132 wrotc his book in Greek? It should 

2 Plutarch : Lucullus I, Sulla 4 and 37 be remembered that Plutarch also calls 

3 The original name is res gestae or the memoirs ia<; aotoi) 7rpd£ei<; (Lucul- 
rerum gestarum libri. Niese (p. 127 lus l),which points plainly to an origi- 
in iii 5 of Iwan von Müllers Hand- nal res gestae. There is no reason to 
buch) says of Sulla : ' Er hat Auf- doubt Sulla wrote in Latin. Whether 
Zeichnungen in griechischer Sprache there was a Greek Version, is another 
(ozo{ivfj(xaTa) hinterlassen, von denen matter, though there is no evidence for 
in den Biographien Plutarch's noch it. All the Latin writers, who quote it, 
Reste erhalten sind/ Is there any au- quote literally and in Latin. But I find 
thority, except the name oropif)jj.aTa nothing in Plutarch's references that 
given by Plutarch, for supposing Sulla looks like an exact quotation. 



The learned Varro wrote de vita sua in tbrce books. 1 As 
for Cicero, nothing could keep him from autobiography. In 
bis letter, asking Lucceius to write up bis deeds, be says : ' If 
you will not consent, I sball perbaps be forced to do wbat some 
censure : I shall write about myself.' 2 Little forcing was needed. 
In tbe year 60 be finisbed a commentary in Greek on bis con- 
sulship and informed Atticus be meant to prepare a Latinver- 
sion. 3 He asked Atticus to see tbat transcripts were placed in 
Athens and otber Greek cities, and bored Caesar 4 and Pom- 
pey 5 by sending eacb a copy. He also wrote in Latin a taste- 
less tPoema on the same tbeme and followed this effusion witb 
an epic in three books, ©e Temporibus Suis. 6 i O that he bad 
been more modest in verse !' is the sigh of his wise critic 
Quintilian. 7 

We need not linger here over tbe familiär and incomparable 
Commentaries of Julius Caesar. As the two thousandtb anni- 
versary of his birtb approaches, tbe 'Gallic War/ through which 
a firsthand knowledge of bis character comes to most of us, 
still remains tbe one classical book in most general use» And 
it matches the man. 4 He wrote/ says Quintilian, 'in tbe way 
he fought. 18 Tbe book is not properly an autobiography, but 
ratber memoire s pour servir, a well digested series of notes re- 
cording year by year tbe conquest of Gaul. The great captain 
strictly refrains from expatiating on his motives or making a 
show of his behavior. Yet he did not really conceal himself, 
and bis Commentaries are autobiographical, not in the way of 

1 Peter: Historicorum Romanorum ti Suringar: De Romanis Autobiog- 
Pragmenta, Ed. I883 t p« 236 raphis, pp. 24, 25. See also Teuffel- 

2 Ad Farn, v 12 Schwabe, 190, 3, and Schanz (2nd Ed. 

3 Ad Atticum i 19, 20 1898) in Iwan von Müller's Handbuch, 

4 Ad Quint. fr. ii 165 viii I, 394. 

5 Ad Farn. v7, 3- Peter: Hist. Rom. 7 Inst. Or. xi I, 24 
Frag. p. 209, 6. 8 Inst. Or. x I, 114 



an assertion, but by constant implication. He is always bchindL 
the lines. 



III 



A new series begins with Augustus, — the autobiographies 
of Emperors. 1 About the middle of his reign he composed 
mcmoirs in thirteen books, 2 probably entitled Commentaries, 
and dcdicatcd the work to Maecenas and Agrippa. 3 Like other 
Performances of its author, it served as an example for his 
successors. It was an example likely to find favor in the eyes 
of self-aggrandizing rulers, unless, as too often happened, they 
were stolidly indifferent to all forms of literature, except the 
easily obtained panegyrics of a servile court. 

We may notice briefly these imperial Lives. Tiberius de- 
scribed his career in short sketchy commentaries 4 füll of false 
coloring, and we are assured by Suetonius they were almost the 
only books Domitian cared to read. 5 Claudius, with some ele- 



1 Under the Empire there was very 
little autobiography outside the impe- 
rial family. Peter observes : ' Bald 
aber musste man sich überzeugen, dass 
für autobiographische Darstellungen 
ausserhalb des Hofes kein Platz mehr 
gelassen sei, und wenn auch einzelne 
Verfasser in der Behandlung der Zeit- 
geschichte ihre Person nicht vergessen 
haben werden, die Autobiographie be- 
schränkt sich seit Tiberius auf den 
Hof/ Geschichtliche Litteratur über 
die romische Kaiserzeit, ii 202, Leipzig 
1897. Consult also ii 372-377. 

2 It was after 9 B. C. Suetonius : 
Augustus 85, aliqua de vita sua quam 



tredecim libris, Cantabrico tenus hello 
nee ultra, composuit. 

3 Plutarch : comp. Demosth. cum 
Cic. 3, sv tote rcp&c 'A^ircTrav xat Matxrp 
vav 6rcojj.v7jjj.aaiv. Agrippa wrote an au- 
tobiography. See Philarg. ad Verg. 
georg. ii 162, Agrippa in seeundo vitae 
suae dicit. 

4 Suetonius : Tiberius 67, commen- 
tario quem de vita sua summatim bre- 
viterque composuit. See Teuffel- 
Schwabe, 275* 

5 Suetonius : Domitianus 20, praeter 
commentarios et acta Tiberii Caesaris 
nihil lectitabat. 



gance of manner, wrote eight insipid books on his own life. 1 His 
Empress,the infamous Agrippina ( 15-59 A.D.), mother of Nero, 
also wrote memoirs which, unluckily for her, feil into tbe hands 
of Tacitus. 2 In tbe next Generation we meet with memoirs by 
Vespasian. 3 Passing down tbe imperial line we can bardly belp 
pausing before tbe grand figure of Trajan. What a boon to his- 
tory would tbe Life of such a ruler bave been ! Perhaps be dic- 
tated tbe account of his Dacian campaigns, as Priscian seems to 
indicate by a citation, 4 but, apart from tbis, even the memory of 
anything resembling memoirs of Trajan bas perished. His 
majestic Column in Rome and more majestic Arch at Bene- 
ventum, eacb containing his portrait, remain to remind us of him 
and to remind us further, in words adapted from Mommsen, 
tbat for his beneficent reign we possess little more tban * chis- 
eled picture-books, from which too often the text is missing/ 5 
Trajan's immediate successor, tbe versatile Hadrian, wrote his 
own life in a spirit of genial vanity. We learn from Spartianus 
tbat he was careful to remind his readers of the antiquity of his 
family, tracing it from the time of the Scipios, and to explain that 
his free use of wine was in consequence of the example of Tra- 
jan. 6 To avoid tbe appearance of self-esteem and thus gain 
greater credence for the story of bis life, be commanded his 



1 Suetonius: Claudius 41, composuit 
de vita sua viii volumina magis inepte 
quam ineleganter. The Statement in 
the third edition of Christ's Griechische 
Literaturgeschichte (p. 617) that Ca- 
ligula wrote an autobiography is erro- 
neous. It is a slip for Claudius. See 
Peter, Hist. Rom. Frag. p. 294, and 
Teuffei- Schwabe, 286. 

2 Tacitus: Ann. iv 53t *d e £° • • • 
repperi in commentariis Agrippinae 
filiae. 



3 Josephus: Vita 65, p. 340, 18 bk., 
Iv toi«; 0»j£<;7caaiavoO too at>TOXf>drof<o<; 
oTcojivYjjiaatv o5tg> if&fpaircat. 

4 Priscianus: Gramm. Lat. ii 205 r 
6, Traianus in I Dacicorum : inde Ber- 
zobim, deinde Aizi processimus. 

5 Mommsen: Römische Geschichte, 
v 204, Ed. 1885. ' Ein gemeisseltes 
Bilderbuch der dakischen Kriege, zu 
welchem uns fast überall der Text 
fehlt/ 

6 Spartianus : Hadrianus i I and iii 3 



learned freedmen to publisb it under tbeir names, and the book 
passed for a short timc as tbe work of Phlegon. 1 

About 170 Marcus Aurclius wrote bis calmly complacent 
Meditations, which, though Roman in origin, belong to Greek 
litcraturc. Thcy spring from autobiographical suggestions, but 
do not compose an autobiography. Amid tbc general litcrary 
dcclinc with whicb tbc tbird Century opens, Scptimius Severus 
( 193-2 II)* wrote the history of bis public and private life with 
fidelity to trutb/ as Spartianus judges, adding naively that Sev- 
erus ' excused only bis vice of cruelty ' and 'kept quiet about bis 
wife.' 2 Tbe contemporary bistorian Dio Cassius, or Cassius 
Dio (as I believe we are now to call bim), did not take so favor- 
able a view. 4 I relate things/ he quietly observes, 'not as Sev- 
crus wrote them, but as tbey really happened/ 3 One more long 
step and we are at tbe opening of tbe fourth Century, where with 
passing mention of the supposed memoirs of Constantine 4 (323- 
337), first Christian Emperor, this hurried recital of ancient 
Roman autobiographies may fitly close. 

Some fragments of them remain, some mention by bistorians 
and some portions worked over and incorporated in other writers. 
Otherwise they have perished, unless the Commentaries of Julius 
Caesar are an exception. Tbey are all of one type, objeetive 
narratives dealing with tbe scenes and events in whicb tbeir au- 
thors mingled. . Tbey are composed with one purpose, avowed 
or concealed, tbe commendation of the writer to otbers. Tbey 
are natural utterances of Roman pride, ranging all the way from 

1 Spartianus: Hadrianus xvi I 3 Dio: 75, 7, Xe-jfco 7ap ooy osa 6 Xsoij- 

2 Spartianus : Severus xviii 6, vi- po<; £ff>a'}ev, aXX' osa akrfiihz e^evsto. 
tarn suam privatam publicamque ipse 4 Lydus: De Magistr. ii 30, tat? 
composuit ad fidem, solum tantum vi- 8iaX££sat KcovsTavTtvoo, 5? aoto? olxsta 
tium crudelitatis excusans. iii 2, uxo- <p covjj fpa^a? a;coXgXoiftsv. 

rem ... de qua taeuit in historia vitae 
privatae. 

8 



dignified self-vindication to vanity. Autobiography, as well as 
satire, sbould be credited to the Romans as tbeir own indepen-[ 
dent invention. 

iv f 

r ■ ■ 

\ The appearance of Augustine's Confessions in 399 or 400 lf 
' dates tbe entrance of a new kind of autobiography into Latin; 
literature, — tbe autobiography of introspection, the self-regis- 
tered record of the development of a human soul. It is lit- . 
erally a ' confession '_o.f all that was in bis mind and heart, an 
acknowledgment which doesnot omit the vile in conduct, the 
erroneous in thinking.or the_base in motive^ Without reserve 
andLyet* not ^«nrthoul .shame, it is aEove all free from vanity, 
e x cu se or pride^ \ It is t moreover, the history of a great spirit 
written with the mastery of genius. It is a book without an an- 
cestor, and with no successor for almost a thousand years. From^- 
beginning to end it quivers with life r passion and power. There is 
a look of intense reality on every page, even at tbe times when 
Augustine is turning aside to view tbe abstract world-questions 
which so often thrust themselves into his life. As Adolf Har- 
nack bas acutely observed, the Confessions never degenerate 
into ' psychological discussions on the human understanding, will 
and emotions, or abstract researches on the soul, or superficial 
reasoning and moralizing self-contemplation as in the Medita- 
tions of Marcus Aurelius/ but steadily present 'a definite por- 
trait of one man/ 2 As we watch the workings of his spirit, 



1 This date is generally accepted, for 2 Augustinus Confessionen, ein Vor- 

the Confessions were almost certainly trag von Dr. Adolf Harnack, p. S r 

published within the year preceding Giessen 1888. Harnack's penetrating 

Augustine ? s treatise Contra Paustum critique should be read by all who 

Manichaeum. would understand the place of the Con- 



even in its tumults of rhetoric, we are constantly at a loss to 
decide wbat it is encbants us most, — the sweep of bis restless 
Observation, the convincing eloquence, or the vivid displays of 
reflection and imagination. How many of its phrases are 
memorable! much as they lose by translation. How many 
have entered into the commonplace of letters and philosopby! 
' None can be compelled against bis will/ 1 'The things that 
are, are good/ 2 'The unlearned rise and seize the Kingdom of 
Heaven/ 3 'What is enough for safety is too little for delight/ 4 
'To rise is one thing, not to fall another/ 5 'God alone rules 
without pride/ 6 ' Happy he who loves Thee, his friend in Thee, 
and his enemy for Thee/ 7 — these are instances from the Con- 
fessions. From his lesser touebes of description we may pick 
out 'the troubled flow of time/ 8 'the great hall of memory/ 9 
'the rule of perfection/ l0 'the flood of custom/ 11 'a dead life/ 12 
and his styling temperance in meats 'the bridle of the throat/ 13 
ignorance 'the mother of amazement/ 14 mortal man as 'time 
devouring and by time devoured/ 15 bis body 'tbis earth I carry 
about/ 16 and light 'the queen of colors/ 17 And these are but 



fessions as a literary art work and 
classic of philosophy, though his sym- 
pathy with its meaning as a book of 
personal religion, while generous, is not 
complete. 

1 non cogens invitus ad aliquid, vii 4 
2 quamdiu sunt, bona sunt, vii 12 

3 surgunt indocti et caelum rapiunt, 
vin 8 

4 quod saluti satis est, delectationi 
parum est, x 31 

5 aliud est cito surgere, aliud est non 
cadere, x 35 

6 solus sine typho dominaris, x 36 



7 beatus qui amat te, et amicum in te, 
et inimicum propter te, iv 9 

8 f luxum saeculorum turbulentum, ix 8 

9 aula ingenti memoriae, x 8 

10 regula perfectionis, iii 9 

11 flumen moris humani, i 16 

12 vitam mortuam, v 8 

13 freni gutturis, x 31 

14 ignorantia mater admirationis, xiii 
21 

15 devorans tempora et devoratus 
temporibus, ix 4 

16 haec terra quam porto, xii 2 

17 regina colorum lux est, x 34 
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a few out of hundreds more 1 to be found in the little book tbat has 
been the favorite of all bis writings from bis own day until now, 2 

Is it not natural to suppose such a book would be interesting? 
Interesting indccd it bas been in its influcnce on human thought 
and its fascination for a long series of readers, not the least of 
whom was Petrarch. 4 Small in sizc! ' he exclaims of bis copy t 
1 but of infinite charm/ 3 Still to read it in English is not so 
very interesting. The unchecked rhetoric, the reiterated calls 
on God, varied and wearisome, the shrewd curiosity in hunting 
down subtleties to their last hiding places, the streaks of inane 
allegorizing, and sometimes the violent bursts of feeling, — these 
are the things tbat frighten away readers and prevent them from 
reaching the real delights of the book. Tben he is so exuber- 
ant. For if Cicero's pen was füll, Augustiners is fuller. 

But read what he wrote, free from the disenchantment of trans- 
lation, and the effect is different. The ineptitudes and infelici- 
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1 It may not be superfluous to cite in 
a note these additional examples: ve- 
pres libidinum, 'the brambles of lust' 
ii 3; eamus faciamus, et pudet 
non esse impudentem, the formula 
ofeagerboyish mischief inii9 ; non va- 
cant tempora, 'time is never empty 
iv8; arborum volatica folia, 4 the 
f luttering leaves of trees* vii 6 ; the mov- 
ing plea medicus es, aeger sum; 
misericors es, miser sum x 28; 
the surprised recognition in et ecce 
intus eras, et ego foris, et ibi te 
quaerebam x 27; the frequent and 
ev«;r-memorable da quod iubes et 
iube quod vis x 29; pedissequa 
periculosa ioeunditas, 4 pleasure is 
a dangerous waiting-maid r x 31 ; con- 
suetudinis sarcina, 'the pack of 



habit* x 40; caro mihi valent stil- 
lae temporum, ( precious to me are 
the drops of time ? xi 2 ; the settled 
peace after the storm in the inimitable 
and untranslatable evitando vivit 
anima quae adpetendo moritur 
xiii 2 1 ; the somewhat gross but graphic 
elinxi stillam dulcedinis ex tua 
veritate, 'I licked a drop of sweet- 
ness from thy truth' xiii 30, and the 
poetically tender lunam et Stellas 
consolari noctem xiii 32. 

2 Quid meorum opusculorum fre- 
quentius et delectabilius innotescere 
potuit, quam libri confessionum mea- 
rum? Augustine, De Dono Persever- 
antiae, cap. xx. 

3 Epp. Farn, iv I 
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tics soon sbrink and the central power of tbe book appears. What 
writer, and particularly what old writer, is ever beard to the best 
advantage except in bis own words ? But tbus read, even the less 
attractive things assume a place and propriety of tbeir own, 
though tbey figure, in Shakspeare's phrase, merely as 

' furrow weeds, 
Darnel and many an idle flower that grows 
Mid the sustaining com/ l 

Augustine was born in 354« His Confessions recount the ear- 
lier part of his life, ending with his conversion to Christianity 
and the death of bis mother Monnica in bis thirty-third year. 
They consist of tbirteen books, tbe first ten being bis autobiog- 
raphy and the other tbree an appendix on the biblical aecount of 
Creation. The first book deals with his infancy and boybood 
through his fifteenth year, the next five with his youth to his 
thirtietb year, the next three with bis young manhood to his 
thirty-third year, and the tenth is a closing meditation in retro- 
spect. Unlike some of the older Roman autobiographies and 
many of his own writings, tbis work is not addressed or dedicated 
to any of his fellow men. His Confessions are not addressed or 
dedicated in the literary sense at all, but are made in simpiieity 
to God. * What have I to do with men/ he asks, 4 that they 
sbould hear my confessions, as though they could heal my infirm- 
ities? Man is curious about the life of his fellow; careless about 
correcting his own* Why sbould they wish to hear from me 
what I am, when they are unwilling to hear from Thee what they 
are? And when they hear from me about myself, from what 
source can they learn whetber I speak the trutb? . . . But if 
they will only hear Thee about themselves, tbey will never be 
able to say, Tbe Lord lies/ 2 So his sole concern is to learn what 

1 King Lear, iv 4 2 Confessions x 3 
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he is in the eyes of bis Maker, who alonc understands bim. It f 
wouIcTdc a misrcprescntation to say tbis was thc unvarying atti- ; 
tude of Augustine. It is bis final attitude, attained through a ■ 
ficrce struggle, a battlc to blood. Through that battle bis moral . 
and intellectual natures marcbed together, step by step, all the y 
way. His story is so füll of variety I despair of relating it. It is p 
so tempestuous in feeling, lively in fancy, affluent in thought, — r 
ingenuous when most subtle, childlike when most mature, — and ! 
so swift in its changes of light and shadow, that the autbor's own 
account must ever remain the only satisfying one. 

The son of a hot-blooded, vulgär and somewbat intemperate 
pagan father, Patricius, and of a Christian mother, Monnica, the 
angel of his life T he embodies the most conflicting impulses. 
His story records them witb unsparing frankness. Of his in- 
fancy he remembered nothing, 1 though he speculates mucb about a 
it. He is a little puzzled to explain how, though his infancy 
died long ago, he is still alive. 2 Then he came from infancy to 
boybood. Or did boybood rather come to him ? he inquires. 
Which came to the other ? And what became of his infancy ? > m 
Did it cease to be ? He cannot solve his curious riddle. 3 With-h 
out getting into a l divine despair f about it, like Tennyson, his 
thought of the vanished past is not unlike that poet's line: 



i 



dl 
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4 O Death in Lifel the days that are no more ! u 

His boyhood he remembers well. The first prayers he framed 
for himself were that he might not be whipped at school. He 
would not read and write as much as his teachers prescribed, 

1 Conf. i 6, ista mea non memini. ipsa in me venit, et successit infantiae? 

2 Conf. i 6, et ecce infantia mea olim nee discessit illa; quo enim abiit? et 
mortua est, et ego vivo. tarnen iam non erat. 

3 Conf. i 8, nonne ab infantia huc 4 Princess, iv. 
pergens, veni in pueritiam ; vel potius 
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as he prcfcrred to play ball. 1 It seemed to bim unjust bis eiders 
should call their chosen pursuits 'business/ and not be pun- 
ished, if be was to be whipped for following bis favorite occu- 
pation. Still be admits that for tantillus puer be was et tantus 
peccator. 2 

He does not know why he bated Greek and loved Latin, 
unless it was because Greek was a foreign language. He used 
to weep over the story of Dido, but seems to bave been bored 
by the character of Aeneäs and to have doubted wbether be 
ever came to Carthage anyway, though he is afraid to put tbis 
question to bis teacher. 3 Ages later, was it not the historian 
Gibbon, so deeply read in the classics, who wrote in like spirit 
in bis Memoirs, ' I know not how, from some fault in the author, 
the translator, or the reader, the pious Aeneas did not so forci- 
bly seize on my imagination.' 4 How Augustine hated the ad- 
dition table! learned in a singsong way; unum et unum duo t 

tluo et duo quattuor, odiosa cantio. 5 Studying Homer was bitter, 
hough he grants the poet is dulcissime vanus* But the mor- 
als of the gods in Homer, and in Terence too, disgusted bim. 7 
His declamations from Virgil in school won him great applause, 
but 'was it not all wind and smoke? ,? 

In his sixteenth year bis studies were interrupted by a long 

k?acation. It was at tbis time, as be says r 4 the brambles of 

tust' 8 first Struck root in his life. His mother's distress and 

twarnings he set down as womanish nonsense. 9 So be began 

to *walk the way of the streets of Babylon and to roll in its 

1 Conf. i 9t ludebam pila pucr, et eo "' Conf. i 1 3 

udo impediebar, quo minus celeriter ü Conf. i 14 
iiscerem litteras. 7 Conf. i 1 7 

[ 2 Conf. i 12 8 Conf. ii 3 f vepres libidinum. 

i 3 Conf. i 1 3 9 Conf. ii 3» monitus muliebres. 

4 Gibbon: Memoirs of My Life and 

rritings t eh. v 
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mire as in spiccs and precious ointments/ 1 without let and 
witbout shame. tHjELindul^ed in petty thieving, not from want, 
but_from mere mischiefJ The story of bis jslundering a neigh-^ 
bor's pear tree one^stormy night and throwing the peärs to tbe 
pigs is vividly told. 3 \ At seventeen bc went to Carthage to at- 
tendTheTcb^ols"of ri?etoric and pbilosopby. There he advanced 
swiftly in a career of sensuality, 4 revelling especially in tbc grosser n 
indecencies of tbe theatres, tbeatres among tbe vilest tbe world 
bas known. 5 One day he happened to pick up a copy of- 
Cicero's Hortensius and read its eloquent exhortation to tbe 
study of philosophy. It startled bim to tbink of bis own con- 
duet, when a pagan could tbus speak to bim of tbe love of 
truth and wisdom. ' I started to rise/ he cries out, 4 tbat I 
might return to Tbee.' 6 In spite of many Starts to rise, fifteen |e 
years were yet to pass before he forsook his immoral habits. a 

Would Cicero satisfy him? Perbaps so, for of bis mother's 
teachings he had kept nothing in practice and little in thought, 
as he writes, beyond the memory of the name of Christ. 7 Still 
he was roused, and so he plunged into the big books of the 
philosophers. 8 From his nineteentb to twenty-eighth year he 
was engrossed witb tbe prevalent philosophy known as Mani- 
cbaeanism, a Persian dualism somewhat grossly imposed on 
Christian ideas, 9 teaching that good and evil are coördinately 
necessary and eternal. We need not follow him through its 
mazes. 10 He mastered it but remained unsatisfied, notwith- 

1 Conf. ii 3? iter agebam platearum ° Conf. iii 4, surgere coeperam, ut ad 
Babyloniae, et volutabar in caeno eius te redirem. 
tamquam in cinnamis et unguentis pre- 7 Conf. iii 4 
tiosis. 8 Conf. iii 6 

2 Conf. ii 4 and 9 9 Conf. v 6 

3 Conf. ii 4 10 The writings of John Stuart Mill 

4 Conf. iii I are not free from a Manichaean tinge. 
5 Conf. iii 2 In his Essays on Religion (Essay I, 
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Standing the gorgeous rhctoric of Faustus, its chicf expounder, 
wbo was unable to answer Augustine's searching questions. 
1 Of what avail for my thirst was the most graceful profferer of 
the faircst goblet!' 1 

Seeking a greater carccr he lcft Carthage for Rome, 2 against 
the anguished entreaty of bis mother. 4 And I lied to my mother, 
and such a mother ! and stole away. That night I secretly set 
forth, while she remained praying in tears. The breeze blew 
fand filled our sails, and drew the shore from our sight ' — what a 
Virgilian touch ! In the early morning hours, as she watched the 
receding ship, Monnica insaniebat dolore. 2 

At Rome he feil ill with a severe fever* 3 On recovering he 
followed for a while the skepticism of the later Academics, 4 who 
taught me/ he writes, 4 that we ought to doubt everything and 
that nothing true can be known/ 4 He started iecturing on rbet- 
oric in his house, but soon found, in one respect at least, tbings 
were done otherwise in Rome than at Carthage. His pupils, as 
the time for paying tbeir fees approached, suddenly withdrew 
and attached tbemselves to a rival school in rhetoric. He ad- 
mits he hated them for doing it, ' though not with a perfect 
hatred.' 5 

In disappointment he withdrew to Milan and obtained license 
from the prefect of that city to lecture on rhetoric there. 6 Am- 



'Nature') he argues: 'The only ad- reasoning. Manichaeanism is speci- 

missible moral theory of creation is fically named in connection with his 

that the Principle of Good cannot at father's religious opinions (Autobiog- 

once and altogether subdue the powers raphy, p. 40, New York 1874). 

of evil, either physical or moral ; could r Conf. v 6 

not place manjrind in a world free from 2 Conf. v 8 

the necessity of an incessant struggle 3 Conf. v 9 

with the maleficent powers, or make 4 Conf. v 10 

them always victorious in that struggle/ 5 Conf. v 12 

Essay III (*Theism ? ) contains similar 6 Conf. v 13 
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brose, bishop of Milan, later to exert so much influcncc on his - 
life, received bim kindly, and Augustine was at once impressed 
by bis markcd benignity. 1 By this time Monnica, travelling 
alonc from Carthage, succccdcd in joining bcr son, and was 
strangely comforted by Augustine's assurance that he was now a 
ncithcr a Manichaean nor a Christian. 2 He was still unsatis- fi 
fied and bent on attaining certitude. ' I wisbed to be as certain 
of things unseen/ hc writes, 4 as I was certain that seven and 
thrce make ten.' 3 But the necessity for some sort of belief for' 
the affairs of life, even if demonstrated knowledge were out of 
reach, urged him on. He reasons that he believes he is the son 
of certain parents, a thing he could never know of himself, but 
must learn from others. The arrest of his intimate friend Aly-y 
pius on an apparently well-founded but false charge of theft, je 
coupled with the trial and subsequent proof that another wasd 
the thief, impressed these thoughts on Augustine still more. 
Alypius, whom he believed, was in his eyes just as worthy of 
confidence while under aecusation, with the evidence seemingly 
against him, as afterward when he was proved to be innocent. 4 

Again he plunged into philosophy, studying the riddle of the 
world and life, and why evil should arise if all is the work of ars 
good creator. He adopted Neoplatonism, 5 the last outcome of e 
Greek philosophy. It was old Platonism tinged with Hindur 3 
pantheism. The doctrine of the Divine Reason, the Word or 
A6yoc whereby the Absolute One created the world, and all the 
consequences of this doctrine, fascinated him. 6 Here was a bet- 
ter answer to his riddle, but not enough of an answer to satisfy 
his heart. He read on and on in the books of Plotinus and 
Porphyry. How much he found, and how much be always failed 
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1 Conf. v 13 4 Conf. vi 9 and 10 

2 Conf. vi I 5 Conf. vii 9 

3 Conf. vi 4 6 Conf. vii 9 
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to find! l Thcrc I read of the Aoyoc that Springs from God/ he 
writes, i but that he was made man and dwclt among us t I did not 
read there/ 1 It was philosophy, after all, and not religion. 

The crisis was fast approaching. Speculating on the helpful- 
ness and yet the insufficiency of what he found, he was driven on t j 

as he says, to think 'in the region of unlikeness' 2 on the vast 
difference between the ever- existing, all - suff icient Absolute 
One and h im seif. It is here he first breaks down, when the 
vision of God, as the only ground and reason for all other being r 
dawns upon him. 'And thou didst call to me from afar, " Most 
surely I am that I am/' And I heard as one hears in the heart, 
and straightway could doubt no more/ 3 He began reading St. 
Paul. A struggle to break with his past and give up the mis- 
tress, who had borne him a son, soon follows, and the ensuing 
misery of his 4 two wills f distracts him. 4 His habits were not to ^ 

be so easily abandoned. They kept muttering behind his back, 
he teils us, and twitching him by the sleeve, to make him look 
at ihem again. 5 

' Torn by the conflict of will and feeling, he shunned his 
friends and sought retirement. Going into the garden one 
day, he flung himself on the ground beneath a fig-tree and 
called out in his distress, 'How long, how long? To-morrow 
and to-morrow! Why not now? Why not at this hour make 
an end of my vileness?' 'And lo ! I hear a voice in a house near 
by, like the voice of a boy, or perhaps a girl, singing and say- ^ 

ing over and over, Take it, read it; take it, read it. At once 



1 Conf. vii 9 audivi sicut auditur in corde, et non 

2 Conf. vii 10, in regionc dissimilitu- erat prorsus unde dubitarem. 
dinis. 4 Conf. viii 6-10 

3 Conf. vii 10, et clamasti de longin- 5 Conf. viii II, veluti dorso mussi- 
quo: Immo vero ego sum qui sum. et tantes, et discedentem quasi fürt im vel- 

licantes, ut respicerem. 
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I began to think intcntly whether boys had any such jingle in £ 
thcir games, but none occurred to me. n Augustine rose and '" 
walked to where he had left the book of St. PauFs Epistles. 
Opening at a venture, his eyes feil on the startling words, ' Not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in ch ambering and wantonness, j 
not in contention and rivalry, but put on the Lord Jesus Christ \\ 
and make no provision for the lusts of the flesh/ 1 In that mo- i- 
ment his old life died. He closed the book. ' I had no will/ ' 
he writes, 4 nor need to read beyond.' At such a scene, where | 
silence is the fittest reverence, will words from a modern writer 
sound too stränge and dissonant? It may be so. But if not, [" 
what late echo will so well repeat to us Augustine's abasement at [ 
that instant as the moving lines of Dryden : j 

1 My thoughtless youth was winged with vain desires ; q 

My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, # 

Pollowed false lights ; and when their glimpse was gone r i 

My pride Struck out new sparkies of her own. f 

Such was I, such by nature still I am ; ^ 

Be Thine the glory r and be mine the shame.' 2 y 

r- 

And why not hear Augustine's own graphic words in which he P 
teils how the news was at once broken to Monnica, — * Inde ad* 
matrem ingredimur. Indicamus, gaadet.' 3 How Roman! How^ 
Christian ! l 

His baptism soon follows, and within a short time he Starts to s 
return with his mother to Carthage, to take up his new life in the 
scene of his old disgrace. They went to Ostia, the seaport of 
Rome, to wait for a ship, and rested for some days. It was there, 
as they stood together at their window overlooking an enclosed 
garden, those sublimely beautiful conversations occurred be- 
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1 Conf. viii 12 3 Conf. viii 12 

2 Hind and Panther, 72 l 
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tween motbcr and son, scarcely matched in all literature. ' So 
tben wc were talking alonc and very swectly (valde dulciter), for- 
getting tbe past and reaching fortb toward that wbich is before.' 1 
English cannot rcproducc thcm fairly. 

Monnica was not to see Carthage again. In a few days she 
succumbed to fever and died. It is in tbis part of tbe Confes- 
sions, tbe ending of tbe nintb book, we are irresistibly carried 
away by its pathos and beauty. Wbo can translate it? Not I. 
Tbe condition of Augustine after bis mother's deatb was at first 
one of tearless stupefaction. His grief turned him to stone* He 
records the funeral as though he were an unconcerned spectator : 
Cum ecce corpus elatum est, imus, redimus sine lacrimis. 2 But 
the misery of what he had been and what he had lost soon 
surged over him in overwhelming force, and tbe tragic strain be- 
came too great Deatb or some easier remedy had to come. 
And at last the spell of his agony was broken, as he lay wakeful 
on his couch, by the magical touch of that most musical evening 
hymn of Ambrose : 

Deus creator omnium 
Polique rector, vcstiens 
Diem decoro lumine, 
Noctem sopora gratia. 3 

Tbe swift relief of tears followed, and Augustine, the man wbo 
had lied to his mother, the sensualist, the accomplished rheto- 
rician, the subtle philosopher, again became a child. 

Such in palest copy is the picture painted from life in Augus- 
tine's Confessions. 



1 Conf. ix 10. Colloquebamur ergo 3 Conf. ix 12, 'O God, Maker of all 

soli valde dulciter ; et praeterita ob- and Ruler of the World, who dost robe 

liviscentes, in ea quae sunt ante ex- the day with beauteous light and night 

tenti, etc. with the grace of sleep.' 



-Conf. ix 12 
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'Autobiography' is an old-looking word. Yet its corresponding e 
original occurs nowhere in the whole ränge of ancient and mcdi- c 
eval Grcek and Latin known to us. 1 It is of modern coinage, and l " 
almost certainly of English coinage about the beginning of the 
nineteenth Century. 2 Still the writing of autobiographies in both 
kinds, the objective and introspective, — the latter sometimes 
styled Confessions in imitation of Augustine, — has long been 
practiced in English and other modern literatures. But, though 
fifteen centuries have passed, which of the many Confessions i- 
surpasses the first one? Coleridge's * Confessions ofan Inquiring P 
Spirit/ l confessions/ he says, ' of one who is neither fair nor *J 
saintly/ 3 though similar in tone, is too slight to be set over against 
Augustine. De Quincey's 4 Confessions of an English Opium j 
Bater 1 is more important. But with all its candor and dramatic f. 
power, it lacks one thing, the charm of entire freedom from seif- h 
excuse. And what of the greatest of modern ' Confessions * ? n 
the astonishing book of Rousseau, — capricious, brilliant, un- n 
sparing, sentimental — and vain. ' I have entered on a perform- £ 
ance/ he writes, l which is without example, whose accomplish- 
ment will have no imitator. I mean to present my fellow mortals ,- € 
with a man in all the integrity of nature; and tbis man shall be £ 
myself.' l Whenever the last trumpet shall sound, I will present > 
myself before the Sovereign Judge with this book in my hand, is 
and say aloud, Thus have I acted; these were my thoughts; such ^ 
was I. With equal freedom and veracity have I related what : 

1 Even * biography ' is comparatively curs in the ninth-century lexicon of i 

modern. Its original occurs nowhere Photius. I have found no instance of , 

in ancient or medieval Latin, so far as ßctfYpa'fOc. * 

we know, though biographus is found 2 See the Appendix on * Autobiogra- 

in the medieval period. The sole re- phy. r 
corded instance of ßi07paf ia first oc- 3 In * Letter I ' 
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was laudable or wicked ; I have conccalcd no crimes, added no 
virtues. . . . Such as I was, I have dcclarcd mysclf ; somctimcs 
vile and despicable, at othcrs virtuous, generous and sublime. 
. . . Assemble round Thy throne an innumerable throng of my 
fellow mortals ; let them listen to my confessions, let them grieve 
at my indignities, let them blush at my miseries; let each in bis 
turn expose with equal sincerity at the foot of Thy throne the 
wanderings of his heart, and, if he dare, aver, I was better than 
that man/ 1 

In closing this lecture, let us hear by way of contrast, Augus- 
tine's letter to a friend, sent with a copy of his book. * Take 
then the books of my Confessions you have desired. Therein 
bebold me, lest you praise me beyond what I am. Therein 
believe me, and not others about me, and behold what I was in 
myself and of myself. If aught in me pleases you, then with me 
praise Hirn who should be praised concerning me; for it is He 
who made us, and not we ourselves: and we have lost ourselves, 
but He who made us has remade us. And when you find me 
therein, pray for me that I fail not, but persevere/ 2 

1 Rousseau's Confessions; opening 2 Ep. 231, Dario Comiti; Benedictine 
paragraphs. Orson's translation, Lon- edition. 
don 1897. 
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See the article 'Autobiographie' in the ^Dictionnaire Univer- 
selle of Larousse. No instance of 4 autobiography f or any of 
its kin is in any eighteenth-century edition of Johnson's ©/c- 
tionary. Murray's New English ^Dictionary records nothing 
earlier than a quotation from Southey, under date of 1809. All 
instances cited in other dictionaries I have been able to consult . 
are later. The hyphenating of 4 auto-biography/ 'auto-biog- i 
rapher' and the like, in books printed about 1840- 1850 and 
even as late as 1853 in the London Quarterly Review (I 494 » 
sqq*) f seems to indicate the comparative newness of these Com- 
pounds* , 

Leigh Hunt's Autobiography is styled so in the opening 
sentence: 'The circumstances that led to this Autobiography / 
will transpire in the course of it.' De Quincey, writing in 1 853t / 
divided bis own works into 'autobiographical sketches/ 'essays' ; 
and 4 confessions/ t 

2. :) 

The instance from Southey in Murray 's New English ©/c- 
tionary should be hyphenated ('auto-biographer') as printed in . 
Southey's essay in the Quarterly Review for May, 1 809. There i 
is a doubly capitalized and hyphenated 4 Auto- Biographer ' ap- ' 
plied sarcastically to Coleridge by Hazlitt in the Edinburgh & 
Review for August, 181 7. Coleridge is even more emphatic, ^ 
using four capitals! He writes of a book he projeeted, but jü 
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never succccded in publishing, that its prcface was to be 'illus- 
trated by fragments of AUTO-biography ' (Letter of September 
1 2, 1 8 1 4, voL ii. 632, in edition of Ernest Hartley Coleridge, Bos- 
ton 1895). Then there is tbe apparently unique 'Autobiogra- 
phia ' in Coleridge's letter of July 29,1815: ' What I first intended 
as a preface to an " Autobiograph ia Literaria." ' (Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, by Campbell, London 1894, p. 212.) Bearing in 
mind his fondness for making terms out of classical elements, 
is not Coleridge most likely the coiner of * autobiography ' ? 



3- 

' Autobiography ' and its relatives appear in English diction- 
aries soon after 1820 and in French, German and Italian 
dictionaries somewhat latcr. A remarkably early German in- 
stance oecurs in the twenty-seventh chapter of Jean Paul Rich- 
ters Leben Fibel* s f composed at intervals from 1806 to 181 1 
and first printed in 181 2. It reads: 'Was man Selbstlebens- 
beschreibung, Autobiographie, Confessions u. s. w. nennt/ 
This is the sole instance of 'Autobiographie ' and of ' Selbstle- 
bensbeschreibung' in the book. Jean Faul's wavering use of 
capitals and the hyphen in ' Selbstlebensbeschreibung ' 'Selbst- 
Lebensbeschreiber ' (chapter 22) and' Selbst- Beschreiber ' (chap- 
ter 27) is closely like the unstable earlier manner of printing 
* autobiography ' in English. 'Autobiographie' in Jean Paul may 
have intimate relation to Coleridge's use of the word, but it 
does not seem likely that Jean Paul is the inventor. 



4. 

The carelessness of editors in printing 'Autobiography' as a 
title-word of books not styled so by their authors is common 
enough. In the ' Autobiography and Life of Robert fälair/ who 
died in 1666, the word 'autobiography' is nowhere in the text 
of M'Crie's edition, transcribed from the original manuscript 
(Edinburgh 1848). The title-word is evidently the editor's, not 
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the author's. One cdition of the mcmoirs of Gibbon I have 
consultcd prints ' Autobiography f in one place, 'Life' in an- 
other and the correct 'Memoirs' in another t as the title. The 
L series of some thirty volumes pfinted in London froin 1820 to 

I830 t under the proper enough general title Autobiography, con- 
tains a lot of autobiographies, but not one of them is so namedl 
by its author. * Autobiography f as a title-word in books written 
earlier than the nineteenth Century is presumably not the au-J 
thor's title. 

5 t 

Franklin^ 'Autobiography/ as it is commonly called, has spe-i 
cial interest for Americans. As it is all but certain the term 
did not exist in his time, some other heading seems more ap- 
propriate, if only to avoid the implication that he used a word 
which did not then exist. < Autobiography ' is nowhere in the 
text of Bigelow's final and only Standard edition, reproduced 
directly from Franklins autograph (The Life of Franklin, Zurit- 
ten by Himself Edited by the Hon. John Bigelow. Fourth 
edition, Philadelphia 1900). As there is no title or Suggestion 
of a title-word in the body of the text, I sought to ascertain 
what heading, if any, Franklin had given his book. By Mr. 
Bigelow's courtesy I have personally examined the autograph 
manuscript. Franklin wrote no title whatever! as appears 
from the accompanying photograph I had made of the first page 
of the manuscript last November. Mr. Bigelow's title, l The Life 
of Franklin/ though necessarily not the author's, is most ap- 
propriate, because it not only describes the book properly, as 
indeed ' autobiography f does, but also aecords with literary 
usage in Franklin's time, as 'autobiography 1 does not. 



6. 

It would be interesting to trace the course of nineteenth-cen- 
tury autobiographies in English literature. Individualism comes 
in like a flood. * These autobiographical times of ours!' is 
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[Carlyle's amused ejaculation. The influences of tbe French 
l Revolution, mediated through Coleridge and otbcrs, are mani- 
l fest at the start, diminisbing as tbe native tone asserts itself 
Imore and more. The number of tbese self-written Lives is very 
|arge, large enough to be disquietin^. Scribimus indocti doctique 
jpoemata passim. It wakens the fearanybody may feel warranted 
■in writing his Life for public perusal and tbat the question 
Iwbether everybody's Life is worth printing will be dismissed as 
lunnecessary, if not invidious. 
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By Prof. Joseph Henry. 



Prepared at the request of the Board of Regent» of the Smithsonian Institution, and also of 

the National Academy of Sciences. 

Alexander Dallas Bache, whose life and character form the sub- 
ject of the following eulogy, was the son of Richard Bache, one of eight 
children of Sarah, the only daughter of Dr. Benjamin Franklin. His 
mother was Sophia Barret Dallas, daughter of Alexander J. Dallas, and 
sister of George M. Dallas, whose names are well known in the history 
of this couutry, the ibrmer as Secretary of the Treasary, and the latter 
as Vice-President of the United States, and sabsequently as minister to 
the Court of St. James. 

The subject of our sketch was born in Philadelphia, on the 19th of 
July, 1806. At an early age he became a pupil of a classical school, 
and was distinguished by an unusual aptitude in the acquisitiou of 
learniug. Shortly before arriviug at the age of fifteen he was ap- 
pointed a cadet at the National Military Academy at West Point. 
Here, though the youngest pupil, he soon attained a high grade of 
scholarship, which he maintained during the whole of his course, and 
was final ly gradaated in 1825, at the head of his class. His merit 
was in this case the more conspicuous, inasmuch as the class is 
shown to have been one of unusual ability, by having numbered no 
less than four successful candidates for the honor of adoption into 
the Corps of Engineers. 1t has been mentioned as a solitary in- 
stance in the history of the Academy, noted for its rigid discipline, 
that young Bache passed through the entire course of four years with- 
out having received a mark of actual demerit, and, what is perhaps not 
less uncommon, without having called forth the least manifestation of 
envy on the part of his fellow-pupils. On the contrary, his superiority 
in scholarship was freely acknowledged by every member of his class, 
wbile his unassuming manner, friendly demeanor, and üdeiity to duty 
secured hiin the affection as well as the respect of not only his fellow- 
pupils, but also of the officers of the Institution. 1t is also remembered 
that his classmates, with instinctive deference to his scrupulous sense 
of propriety, forbore to solicit his participation in any amusement which 
in the slightest degree conflicted with the rules of the Academy. So 
far from this, they commended his course, and took pride to themselves, 
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as members of bis class, in his reputation for high Standing and exem- 

plary condact. His room-mate, older by several years than he was, and 

bynp means noted for regularity or studious habits, constituted himself, 

as it< were, his guardian, and sedulously excluded all visitors or other 

iuterruptions to study during the preßcribed hours. For this self- 

imposed Service, gravely rendered as essential to the honor of the class, 

he was aceustomed jocularly to claim immunity for his own delin- 

queucies or sbortcoinings. But whatever protection others might -H 

require on account of youth and inexperience, young Bache needed no 

guardian to keep bim in the line of duty. Impressed beyond his years r - 

with a sense of the responsibility which would devolve upon bim as the 

eldest of bis motber's family, entertaining a grave appreciatibn of the 

obligations involved in his education at tbe National Academy, he 

resolved from tbe flrst to exert his energies to the utmost in quaiifying 

himself for the duties which he might be called upon to discharge, 

whetber in professional or private life. Nor was he uninfluenced in this 

determination by a consciousness that as a descendant of Franklin he 

was, in a certain degree, an object of populär interest, and that on this 

account sometbing inore than an ordinary responsibility rested upon 

bim. On a mind constituted like his an influence of this kind conld 

not but exert a happy effect. 

Tbe character which he established for gentleness of manner and 
eyenness of temper was not entirely tbe result of native aroiability, for 
wbeh a child he is said to have been quick-tempcred, and at later 
periods of his life, when suddenly provoked beyond bis habitual power 
of endurance, he sometimes gave way to manifestations of temper which 
might have surprised those wbo only knew him in bis usual State of 
calm deportment. These ebullitions were, however, of rare occurrence, 
and always of short duration. His marked characteristic was the con- 
trol which he had acquired over his passions and feelings, and it was 
this which enabled him to suppress all tendency to self-indulgence, to 
pursue with unremitting perseverance the course he had miftked out, to 
observe an undeviating regard for truth and justice, and to cherish 
habitually all that would tend to exemplify the kindlier aflections of the 
heart. ^ 

Altbougb young Bache was perhaps predisposed, from hereditary 1 

influence, to form correct habits and adopt high moral priuciples, yet 
these dispositions might have remained dormant had it not been for the 
early training and the watchful care of bis noble mother. From his 
fiarliest days she checked with gentle reproof every indication of child- 
ish revolt against wholesome restraiut, and steadily carried out her Sys- 
tem of discipline so gently and yet so effectually that it met with 
scarcely any Opposition, and left the conviction that she was always in 
the right. Her maternal solicitude did not end with his being placed 
under military rule, but was continued through his whole course by ""* 

means of a ready pen. In the language of one who was permitted to 
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read her letters to her son while at West Point, " nothing could be more 
admirable than the way in which, amid pleasant gossip and family 
news, she woald inspire her son with high sentiments and encouragc him 
to persevering industry." 

As an Illustration of his persistency of purpose, it is related that, when 
a recitation of more than common length or difficulty was to be prepared 
for the morrow, it was no unusual practice of his to place himself on a 
seat of unstable equilibriuin, which by giving way when volition was 
about to lose its power recalled his äagging attention to the allotted 
task. 

After graduating he was selected, on acconnt of his scholarship, to 
remain at the Academy as an assistant professor. In this position, 
which gave him an opportunity to review his studies and extend his 
readiug, he continued one year; when, at his own request, he was 
assigned to engineering duty under the late General, then Golouel, Tot- 
ten, at Newport, Rhode Island. Here he remained two years, engaged 
iu constructing fortifications, devoting his extra hours to the study of 
physics and chemistry, and, as a recreation, collecting and labeling the 
Shells of that region. But the most important event of this period of 
his life, and that which, doubtless, contributed in a large degree to his 
future success, was his becoming acquainted with and subsequent 
betrothal to Miss Nancy Glarke Fowler, the daughter of an old and 
highly-respectad Citizen of Newport. With the st in teil pay of a lieu- 
tenant of engineers, out of which his mother and her younger oftspring 
were to be provided for, marriage was not to be thought of, exceptiug as 
an event in the remote distance. Fortuuately as uncxpectedly, how- 
ever, a change now took place in his circumstances which enabled him 
to gratify the earnest wish of his heart and to secure to himself a com- 
pauion and helpmate who lavished upon him all her affections, and 
through his life ardently devoted all her thoughts and energies to sus- 
tain, assist, and encouragc him. The change alluded to, and which 
opened to him an uninterrupted career of usefulness during the whole 
of his active life, was the result of an invitation to the chair of natural 
philosophy and chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania, at Phila- 
delphia. He accepted the position with that unaffected diffidence which 
is the usual concomitant of true but untried inerit, though, as might 
have been anticipated, his eventual success was commensurate with the 
industry aud ability which had marked his previous progress. Hav- 
ing already had some experience as a teacher, he the more readily gained 
the entire confidence of the authorities of the university aud the aflfec- 
tion of his pupils. He did not. however, rest satisfied with the occu- 
pation of teacher, or with inerely imparting knowledge obtained by 
the labors of others, but sought to enlarge the bounds of science by 
discoveries of his own. As auxiliary to this, he becaine a member of 
the Franklin Institute, a societj then newly established for the promo- 
tion of the mechanical arts. This society, which still maintains a vig- 
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orous existence, was well calculated to exhibit his talents and develop 
his charaeter. It brought him into intimate association with the prin- 
cipal inanufacturers, engineers, and artisans of tbe city, and into 
relations of friendsbip with a large number of young men destined, in 
more advanced life, to exert an extended influence on public affairs. 
He was appointed cbairman of one of tbe most important of its com- 
mittees, aud was cbosen as tbe expoander of tbe principles of tbe insti- I 

tute at its public exbibitions. Facilities were tbus afforded bim for tbe 
proseeution of science, wbicb be could not bave well commandedin any 
otber positiou. Workshops were thrown open to bim, aud skillful bands 
yielded bim ready assistance in realizing tbe conceptions of bis suggest- 
ive mind. His descent from tbe illustrious statesman and pbilosopber 
wbose name tbe institute bears, and who is almost regarded as tbe tute- 
lar saint of Philadelphia, no doubt contributed to a prepossession in bis # 

favor, but the influence wbicb he acquired and maintained was due to 
his own learning, industry, ability, and courtesy. To these he owed the 
favor and distinction of having conferred upon him the principal direct- 
orship of the scientific investigations of the institute, and the opportu- 
nity which it afforded him of so greatly contributing to the usefulness 
of the society and to the advancement of his own reputation. 

For a füll account of the labors in which he was engaged in his con- 
nection with the Franklin Institute we mu&t here be content with refer- 
ring to the volumes of its Journal from 1828 to 1835 inclusive, We may 
pause a moment, however, to notice the investigations Velatiug to the J 

bursting of steam-boilers, of which he was the principal director. The 
public mind had, at tbat epoch, been so frequently and painfully called 
to tbis subject that the institute was induced to organize a series of 
systeinatic researcbes in regard to it, the importance of wbicb was soon 
recognized by the General Government in the form of an appropriation 
for defraying the attendant expenses. In the proseeution of these 
inquiries a large amouut of information relative to explosions, and sug- 
gestions as to tbeir causes, was first collected by correspondence, and on 
tbis was based a series of well-devised experimeuts, wbicb were exe- 
cuted with signal address, and the results interpreted with logical dis- 
crimination. The conclusions arrived at were embodied in a series of 
propositions, which, after a lapse of more than thirty years, have not 
been superseded by any others of more practical value. The most fre- 
quent cause of explosion was found to be the gradual beating of the 
boiler beyond its power of resistance ; and next to tbis, the sudden gen- 
eration of steam by allowing the water to becoine too low, and its sub- ' 

sequent contact with tbe overbeated metal of the sides and other 
portions of the boiler. The generation of gas from the decomposition 
of water as a cause of explosion was disproved, as was also the disper- 
sion of water in tbe form of spray through superheated steam. These 
experiments were uot unattended with danger, and required, in tbeir 
execution, no small amount of personal courage. Accidents were immi- 
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nent at almost every stage of the investigation ; and iu sorae instances 
explosions were prodaced which alarmed the neighborkood. So true 
is it that in the pursiüt of science dangers are oftentimcs voluutarily 
encountered, exactingno less courage or firmness of nerve than that which 
animates the warrior in the more conspicuous but scarcely more import- 
ant conflicts of the battle-field. 

- i The attention of Mr. Bache at thisperiod was not exclusively devoted 
* to his labors in connection with the Franklin Institute. He was also a 

member of the American Philosophical Society, and, as such, in associ- 
ation with Hare, Espy, and others interested in the pursuit of various 
branches of physics and chemistry. He erected an observatory in the 
•n yard of his dwelling, in which, with the aid of his wife and of his for- 
mer pupil, John F. Fräser, he determined with accuracy, for the first 
time in this country, the periods of the daily Variation s of the magnetic 
needle, and by another series of observations the connection of the fit- 
ful variations of the direction of the magnetic force with the appear- 
ance of the aurora borealis. 

Again, in connection with his friend, Mr. Espy, he made a minute 
survey of a portion of the track of a tornado, which visited New Bruns- 
wick, in New Jersey, on the 19th of June, 1835, and from the change of 

— place and relative position of the trees and other objects, as left by the 
wind, he succeeded in establishing the fact, in accordance with the 
hypotheses of Mr. Espy, that the eftects of the storm were due to an 

' ascending and progressive column of air, by which all objects within 

the influence of the disturbance, on either side the track, were drawn 
inward, and not due, as had been supposed, to a horizontal rotatiou at 
the surface, which would tend to throw them outward by centrifugal 
projection. In Cooperation with Professor Courtenay, he also made a 
series of detertninations of the magnetic dip at various places in the 
United States, lndeed, terrestrial magnetism was with bim a favorite 
subject, to which he continued to makc valuable contributions at inter- 
vals during his whole life. The phenomena of heat likewise engaged 
much of his attention, and he was the first to show, contra ry to geuer- 
ally-received opinion, that the radiation and consequent absorption of 

*- dark heat is not affected by color. His investigations in this liue were 

suddenly brought to a close by an accident, which we may be allowed 
to mention as furnishing an illustration of his self-control and consid- 
erate regard for the feelings of others. After an expcnditure of money 
which he could ill affbrd, and of time withdrawn from the hours due to 
repose, he had procured and arranged on a stand a series of delicate 
Instruments intended for a long-meditated experiment on radiant heat. 
During his temporary absence his mother, in hurriedly passing through 
f he apartmeut, accidentally caught in her dress the support of the 

m apparatus and brought the whole to the floor, a mass of mingled frag- 

ments. The author of this disaster was so painfully affected by the 
destruction, of which she had been the unintentional cause, as to be 
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obliged to lcave to his wife the task of breaking the unwelcome tidings 
to her son. On receiving the Information, he stood for a moment, per- 
fectly silent, then hurried out into the open air to conceal his emotion 
and trauquilize his feeüngs. After a Short interval he returned, calm, 
affectionate, and apparently cheerful, and neither by word uor look gave 
any indication of the pain and disappointinent hehad so severely expe- 
rienced. ■ * 

It should not be forgotten that the labors to which we have alluded ^ 

were performed in hours not devoted to his regulär duties as a professor 
in the university. To these he was obliged to give three hours a day, 
besides other time to the preparation of illustrations for his lectures, 
while several evenings of the week were claiined by committees of the 
Franklin lustitute and the Philosophical Society. He was enabled to 
execute these multifarious labors by a division of his time in to separate 
periods, to each of which was allotted its special occupation. By a 
rigid adherence to tlris System he was always prompt in his engage- 
ments, was never hurried, and found time, moreover, to attend to the 
Claims of friendship and society. He was a zealous and successful 
teacher, to whom the imparting of knowledge was a source of uuatloyed 
and inexhaustible pleasure. His pupils eould not fail tobe favorably 
impressed by his enthusiasm and influenced by his kiudness. He «*- 

always rnanifested an interest not only in their proficiency in study, but 
also in their geueral welfare. They regarded him with affection as 
well as respect, aud while in other class-rooms of the university disor- ' 

der aud Insubordination occasionally annoyed the teachers, uothing was 
to be witnessed iu his, but earnest attention and gentlemanly deport- 
ment. 

His success as an instructor affords a striking confutation of the fal- 
lacy which has not nnfrequently been advocated in certain quarters, that 
men devoted to original research and iiobued with habits of mind 
which it generates are not well qualified for the Office of instructors. 
So far is the propositiou from having any foundation in fact, that it is 
precisely among the most celebrated explorers of science of the present 
Century that the most successful and noted teachers have been found. 
In proof of this the illustrious names of Priestley, De Candolle, Dalton, — 

Davy, Oersted, Faraday, and a host of others, imraediately occur. At 
the saine time it cannot be denied that it is questionable economy to 
devote to the drudgery of drilling youth in the elements of knowledge, 
a mind well qualified by nature and training to enlarge tbe bouudaries . 

of thöught and increuse the Stores of knowledge. But it is equally 
clear that the practice of teachiug is, to a certain extent, not incompati- 
ble with the leisure and coucentration of mind requisite for original , 

research; that the latter must, in fact, act beneficially alike on the 
instructor and instructed ; the former gaining in clearness of concep- j 

tion in the appreciation of the new truths he is unfoiding by imparting 
a knowledge of their character to others, while the latter catch, by sym- 
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pathy, a portion of the enthusiasm of the master, and are stimulated to 
exertions of which they would otherwise be incapable. 

In 1836, when Professor Bache had just attained the thirtieth year of 
his age, his attention and energies received a new direction, constitut- 
iiig, äs it wcre, a new ei>och in his life. This change was caused by a 
movement ou the partof.thetrustees of the Girard College for Orphans, 
au Institution mnnificently endowed by a benevolent Citizen of Phila- 
delphia. Preparatory to organizing this institution it was thought 
desirable to select a suitable person as President, and to send him abroad 
to study the Systems of education and inethods of instrnction and disci- 
pline adopted in Europe. The eyes of the entire Community were with one 
accord directed to our professor as the proper man for this office. He 
had, however, become enamored with the pursnit of science, and itwas 
with difficulty that he conld bring himself to regard with favor a prop- 
osition which might tend to separate him from this favorite object. 
The consideration of a more extended field of usefulness at length pre- 
vailed, and he accepted, though not without some lingering regret, the 
profiered position. No American ever visited Europe under more fa vora- 
ble circumstances for becomingintimately acquainted with its scientific 
and literary institutions. His published researches had given him a 
European reputation, and afforded him that ready access to the intelli- 
gent und inüuential classes of society which is denied the traveler 
whose only recomrnendation is the possession of wealth. It cannot be 
doubted that he was also favored in this respect by the admiration 
which in Europe still attaches to the namc of his renowned ancestor.* 
He was every wliere received with marked attention, and from his inoral 
and intellectual qualities did not fail to sustain the prepossessions in his 
favor and to secure the friendship and esteem of the most distin- 
guished savants of the Old World. 

He remained in Europe two years, and on his return embodied the 
results of his researches on education in his report to the trustees of 
Girard College. This report forms a large octavo volume, and is an 
almost exhaustive exposition of the schotastic Systems and methods of 
instruction in use at the time in England, France, Prussia, Austria, 
Switzerland, and Italy. It has done more, perhaps, to improve the 
theory and art of education in this country than any other work ever 
published ; and it has effected this not alone by the Statement of facts 
derived from Observation, but also by the inferences and suggestions 

*The force of this sentiment was quaintly but Btrongly marked by a slight incident 
which occarred when he was in Qertnany. An elderly savant, on being introduced, 
clasped him in his arms, saluted him with a kies on either cbeek, and greeted him with 
the exclamation, " Mein Gott, now let me die, since I have lived to see with mine own 
eyes an emanation of the great Franklin !" This compliment was perbaps more flat- 
tering than agreeable, since the old professor in qnestion was wont, after the fashion 
of his day, to stimulate his lagging facnlties- by frequent and profuse eztractions 
from the snuff-box. 
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with which it abounds. The accounts which are given of the different 
schools of Europe are founded on personal inspection ; the results being 
noted down at the time with the writer's habitaal regard to accuracy. 

After completiog his report he was prepared to coinmence the Organ- 
ization of the Girard College, but the trustees, partly on acconnt of the 
unfinished condition of the building, and partly from a delay in the ad- 
justinent of the funds of the endowment, were not disposed to put the 
Institution into immediate Operation. In the mean time Professor 
Bache, desirous of rendering the information he had acquired of 
immediate practical use, offered his Services gratuitously to the muni- 
cipal authorities of Philadelphia, to organize, on an improved basis, a 
System of public education for that city. This offer was gladly accepted, 
and he commenced the work with his usual energy and with the cordial 
support of the directors and teachers of the common schools. At the 
end of the year, Unding that the trustees of the College were still unpre- 
pared to open the Institution, he relinquished the salary, but retained 
the office of President, and devoted his time mainly to the Organization 
of the schools. He was now, however, induced to accept from the city, 
as the sole and necessary means of his support, a salary much less than 
the one he had relinquished. The result of his labors in regard to the 
schools was the establishment of the best System of combined free educa- 
tion which had, at that time, been adopted in this country. It has since 
generally been regarded as a model, and has been introduced as such 
in different cities of the Union. 

In 1842, having completed the Organization of the schools, and Girard 
College still remaining in a stationary condition, he resigned all con- 
nection with it, and, yielding to the solicitations of the trustees of the 
university, returned to his former chair of natural philosophy and ehern- 
istry, in order that he might resume the eultivation of science. Not that 
it is to be inferred that in his devotion to the advancement of education 
he had relinquished or deferred the scientific pursuits to which the habit 
of his mind and the bent of his genius continually impelled him, for 
during his travelsin Europe he had been careful tp provide himself with 
a set of portable instruments of physical research, and, as a relief from 
the labors imposed by the special objeet of his mission, he instituted a 
connected series of observations at prominent points on the Continent 
and in Great Britain, relative to the dip and intensity of terrestrial inag- 
netism. These observations were made with the view of ascertaining 
the relative direction and strength of the magnetic force in Europe and 
America, by the comparison of parallel series of observations in the two 
countries with the same instruments. They also served, in most in- 
stances, to settle with greater precision than had previously been 
attained the relative magnetic condition of the points at which they 
were made. 

Though the Organization of the schools of such a city as Philadelphia 
might seem sufficient to absorb all his energy and self-devotion, yet 
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even in the midst of thislabor we find our late colleague actively coöp- 
erating in the great enterprise of the British Association to deterraine 
by contemporaneous Observation», at wideiy separatedpoints, the fluctu- 
ations of the magnetic and meteorological eleinents of the globe. This 
Cooperation, in which no donbta feeling of national pride miugled itself 
with his arrlor for the advancement of science, consisted primarily in the 
establishment of an observatory, to which the trustees of Girard Col- 
lege contribnted a fall sciies of instrumenta, combining all the tatest 
improvements, and which was supported by the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, and a number of liberal and intelligent individuals. The 
observations which were here continued at short intervals, both by day 
and night, for five years, form a rieh mine of statistics, from which, 
until withiu the last few years of bis life, the professor drew a highly 
interesting series of resnlts, without exhausting the materiat. In addi- 
tion to these observations, he made dnring bis suinmer vaeations a 
magnetic snrvey of Pennylvania. 

He was not destined to remain long in bis old position in the uni- 
veraity. Before he had become fairly settled in it and had renewed 
bis familiarity with its duties, he was called in November, 1843, on 
the occasion of thedeath of Mr. Hassler, Superintendent of the United 
States Coast Snrvey, to fill the iuiportant sphere of public duty thus 
rendered vacant. His appointmeut to this position was'first suggested 
by the members of the American Philosophical Society, and the nomi- 
nation fully coneurred in by the prineipal scientific and literary fustitu- 
tions of the country. In this movement he himself took no part, and 
iudeed regarded the position as one not to be coveted; for while it 
opeued a wide field for the exercise of tatent and the acquisition of an 
euviable reputation, it involved responsibilities and presented diffi- 
culties of the gravest character. Professor Bache was not one of those 
who, abounding in self-confidence, imagine themselves equal to every 
exigency, or who seek the distinetions aud emoluments of office without 
any regard to the Services to be rendered or the duties to be discharged. 
On the contrary, though early and continued success must have tended 
to increase his self-esteem, each new position to which he was called 
was entered upon witb feetings of solicitude rather than of exultation. 
He rightly judged that the proper moment for self-congratulation is not 
at the beginning of an arduous and peecarious enterprise, but at the 
tinie of its füll and successful accomplishment. Nor can it be necessary 
to add that this characteristic contributed largelyto his success. In 
civil Service as in the camp, the leader to whom all look with confidence 
is not he who, with blind and arrogant self-reliance, disdains caution as 
unworthy of courage, but he who, sensitively alive to the dangers to 
be encountered, exerts every facnlty in calliug to his aid every resource 
which may tend to secure victory or facilitate retreat. 

With whatever misgivings Professor Bache may have undertaken 
thetask to which he was assigned, it may be truly said that no Hving 
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man was so well qualified as himself to secure the resalts which the 
nation and its cominercial interests demanded. His education and 
training at West Point, his skill in original investigations, his thorough 
familiarity with the priuciplesof applied science, his knowledge of the 
world, and his gentlemanly deportnient, were all in a greater or less de- 
gree essential eleinents in the successful prosecution of the survey. It 
would appcar as if the training and acquisition of every period of his ) 

life, and the developinent of every trait of his character, had been * 
especially ordained to fit hiui in every respect to overcome the difficul- 
ties of this position. Besides the qaalifications we have enumerated, 
he possessed rare executive ability, which enabled hiin to govern and 
guide the diverse eleinents of the vast undertaking with consummate 
tact and skill. Quick to perceive and acknowledge inerit in others, 
he rapidly gathered aroand him a corps of men eminently well quali- 
fied for the execution of the tasks to which he severally assigned them. 
The Ooast Survey had been recommended to Oongress by President 
Jeiferson as early as 1807, but it was not until ten years afterward that 
the work was actually comtnenced, under the superintendence of Pro- 
fessor Hassler, au eminent Swiss engineer, whose plans had been pre- 
viously sanctioned by the American Philosophical Society. Though the 
fundamental features of the survey had been established ou the most 
approved scientific principles yet so frequent were the changes in the 
policy of the Government, and so limited were the appropriations, that, 
even up to the time of Professor Bache's appointment, in 1843, little more ' 

than a beginning had been made. The survey, so far as aceomplished, 
extendfed only from New York Harbor to Point Judith, on the east coast, 
and southward to Cape Heulopen. The new Superintendent saw the 
necessity of greatly enlarging the plan, so as to embrace a much broader 
field of simultaneous labor than it h&d previously included. He divided 
the whole coast line into sections, and organized, under separate parties, 
the esseutial Operations of the survey simultaneously in each. He com- 
menced the exploration of the Gulf Stream, and at the same time pro- 
jected a series of observations on the tides, on the magnetism of the earth, 
and the direction of the winds at difterent seasons of the year. He 
also instituted a succession of rcsearches in regard to the bottom of the 
ocean within souudings, aud the forms of animal life which are found 
there, thus offering new and unexpected indications to the navigator. 
He pressed into service, for the determination of the longitude, the elec- 
tric telegraph; for the ready reproduction of Charts, photography; and 
for raultiplyiug copper-plate engravings, the new art of electrotyping. / 

In planning and directing the execution of these varied improvements, 
which exacted so much comprehensiveness in design and minuteness in 
detail, Professor Bache was entirely successful. He was equally for- 
tunate, principally through the moral influence of his character, in 
impressing upon the Government, and especially upon Gongress, a more 
just estimate of what such a survey required for its inaintenance and 
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ereditable prosecution. Not only was a largely-increased appropriation 
ueeded to carry out this more comprehensive plan, bat also to meet the 
expenses consequent upon the extension of the shore-line itself. Oar 
sea-coast, when the survey commenced, already exceeded in length that 
of any other civilized nation, bat, in 1845, it was still more extended by 
the annexation of Texas, and again, in 1843, by oar acqaisitions on the 
Pacific. Professor Bache was in the habit of answering the question 
often propounded to him by members of Congress, " When will this 
survey be completed V by asking, ** When will yoa cease aunexing new 
territory V 9 a reply not less significant at the present day than when it 
was first given, and which inay continue long to be applicable ander 
the expansive tendencies of oar national policy. 

When Professor Bache took Charge of the survey, it was still almost 
in its iucipient stage, subjected to misapprehension, assailed by unjust 
prqudice, and liable, during any Session of Congress, to be suspended 
or &bolished. When he äied, it had conqnered prejudice, silenced Oppo- 
sition, and become established on a firm foundation as one of the perma- 
nent bureaas of the executive Government. The importance of the 
work, which was always highly appreciated by the mariner, became 
strikingly obvious to the generai public through the Service which it 
rendered during the late war, in furnishing accurate Charts and sailing 
directions for the guidance of oar squadrons along the southern coast. 
Nor was this alone ; an active participation was also borne by the officers 
of the survey in the attack of the United States Navy on Sumter, Port 
Royal, Fort Fisher, Mobile, New Jrleans, and other strongholds, while 
constant aid was reudered by them in the navigation of the inlets and 
Channels, and in the avoidance of hidden rocks or shoals with which 
none could be more minutely acquainted. Though the value of the sur- 
vey was signally conspicuous on these occasions, it needs but little 
reflection to be convinced of its essen tial counection with the generai 
prosperity of the country. Whatever diminishes the danger of depart- 
ure from or an approach to our shores facilitates commerce, and thus 
renders more valuable the prodncts of our industry, even in portions 
of our land most remote from the sea-board. But the survey should not 
be viewed alone in its economical relations, siuce, asau enlightenedand 
liberal people, we owe it to the great community of nations and the 
cause of humanity to supply the world with accurate Charts of our pre- 
carious coast, as well as to furnish it with all the other aids to safer 
navigation which the science and experience of the age inay devise. 

Professor Bache, with his enlightened appreciation of the value of 
abstract science, kept constautly in view the various problems relative 
to the physics of the globe, which are directly or even incidentally con- 
nected with the survey of the coast, and ever cherished the hope of 
being permitted to complete his labors by their Solution. Among these 
was a new determination of the magnitude and form of the earth, and 
the variations in the intensity of terrestrial gravity at various points on 
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the continent of North America ; tue discussion of the general theory 
of the tides; tbe magnetic condition of the continent; and the improve- 
inent of the general map of the United States, by determining its rela- 
tion to the coast line, and the precise geographica! positions of the most 
important points in the interior. Though his hopes in regard to these 
Problems were not destined to be realized by hiinself, fortunately foi 
the cause of science they have been lefb in Charge of a successor in the 
person of his ardent friend and collaborator. Professor Peirce, to whose 
genius and industry we may conftdently look for that füll exposition of 
the work which, while it entitles him to the highest approbation of 
the scientific world, will render ample justice to the labors and sagacity 
of his lamented predecessor. 

Besides having Charge of the Coast Survey, Professor Bache was 
Superintendent of Weights and Measures, and in the exercise of this 
function directed a series of investigations relative to the collection 
of excise duties on distilted spirits, and likewise superintended the 
construction of a large nuinber of sets of Standard weights and meas- 
ures for distribation ainong the several States of the Union. He 
was also appointed one of a commission to examine into the condi- 
tion of the light-house System of this country, and to report lipon any 
improvements calculated to render it more efficient. In the investiga- 
tions pertaining to this subject, iuvolving, as they do, a knowledge of a 
wide ränge of applied science, he took a lively interest, and rendered 
important Service in the Organization of the admirable System which was 
adopted and still remains in Operation. This commission of investiga- 
tion was afterward merged in the present Light- House Board, of which 
he continued a meinber until the time of his death. 

In 1846 he had been named in the act of incorporation as one of the 
Itegents of the Smithsonian Institution, and by successive reelection 
was continued by Congress in this office until his death, a period of 
nearly twenty years. To say that he assisted in shaping the policy of 
the establishment would not be enough. It was almost exclusively 
thron gh his prcdominating influence that the policy which has given 
the iustitution its present celebrity was, after much Opposition, finally 
adopted. The object of the donation, it will be remembered, had been 
expressed in terms so concise that its import could scarcely be at once 
appreciated by the general public, though to the cultivators of science, 
to which class Smithson himself belonged, tbe language employed failed 
not to convey clear and precise ideas. Out of this State of things it is 
not surprising that difference of opinion should arise respecting the 
proper means to be adopted to realize the intentions of the founder of 
the institution. Professor Bache with persistent firmness, tempered by 
his usual Föderation, advocated the appropriation of the procecds of 
the funds principally to the plan set forth in the first report of the Sec- 
retary, namely, of encouraging and supporting original research in the 
different branches of science. Unfortunately this policy could only be 
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partially adopted, on account of the restrictions of the enactment of Con- 
gress, by which provision was to be made for certaiu specified objects. 
He strenuously opposed tbe coutemplated expenditure of a most dispro- 
portionate snm in tbe erection and maintenance of a costly edifice ; bnt 
failing to prevent this, he introduced tbe resolution adopted bythe 
board as a comproniise, wbereby tbe miscbief whicb he could not wholly 
avert might at least be lessened. This resolution provided that tbe 
ti me of the erection of the building should be extended over several years, 
white the fand appropriated for the purpose, being in the mcau tinie 
invested in a safe and productive manner, would serve iu some degree 
to counterbalance the eflfect of the great and unnecessary outlay whicb 
had been resolved on. It would be difficult for the secretary, however 
unwilling to intrude anytbing personal on this occasion, to forbear men- 
tioning that it was entirely dne to the persnasive influence of the Pro- 
fessor that be was induced, almost against bis own better jndgtnent, to 
leave the quiet pursuit of science and the congenial eraployment of 
College instruction to assume the laborions and responsible duties of the 
office to whicb, through the partiality of friendship, he had been called. 
Nor would it be possible for bim to abstain from acknowledging with 
heart-felt emotion that he was from flrst to last supported and sus- 
tained in bis difficult position by tbe fraternal sympathy, the prn- 
dent counsel, and the unwavering friendship of the lameuted deceased. 

His demeanor in the board was quiet and unobtrusive, and his opinions 
sought no support in elaborated or premeditated argument; bnt when a 
topic likely to lead to difficnlty in discussion was introduced, he seldom 
failed, with that admirable tact for wbich he was always noted, to dis- 
pose of it by some Suggestion so judicious and appropriate as to secure 
ready acquiescence and harmonious action. The loss of such a man in 
the Councils of the Institution, when we consider the characteristics 
which it bas been our aim to portray, must, indeed, be regarded as little 
less than irreparable. 

As a vice President of the United States Sanitary Commission his 
influence was feit in selecting proper agents, and suggcsting efficieut 
means for collecting and distributing the liberal contributions offered 
for ameliorating the condition of our soldiers during the war. Bat the 
Services which he rendered the Government during the recent struggle 
were not confined to this agency, or to the immediate Operations of the 
Goast Survey. He was called into consultations to discuss plans of 
attack on the part of the Navy, and for its Cooperation with the Arniy. 
He acted also as a member of a commission to which various projects, 
professing to improve the art of war, were referred, and in this capacity 
it is not too much to say that his judicious counsel contributed to save 
the Government millious of dollars by preventing the adoption of plausi- 
ble tbough iinprafcticable propositions from which nothing but failure 
and loss could bave resulted. 

One of the last acts of his life was an exemplification of the devoted 
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affection which he bad always borue tohis nativc city, whitber it was bis 
cberisbed inten tion to return wben be sbould be at last released from offl- 
cial du ty . At tbe request of tbe governor of Pennsylvania, althougb over- 
wbeluied with other public labors, be planned linesof defenses for Philadel- 
phia, aud to a certain extent personaHy superintended tbeir eoustruction. 
Unaccustoined for inany years to direct exposure to tbe sun, tbis work 
pro ved too inncb for bis pbysical strength and brougbt on tbe first indica- 
tious of tbat inalady which terminated his life. Thougb apparently ot 
a vigorous Constitution, aud capable, under the exeitement of official 
life, of bearing an unusnal amountof bodily fatigue, yet be was subject 
at intervals to "sick headaches," a disease wbicb seems to bave been 
bereditary, and wbich perhaps conspired with other causes in termi- 
nating bis useful and distinguisbed career. Previous to the war be had 
spent the warmer part of each summer in a tent, at soine point of the 
primary triangulation of the survey, whence be directed the various 
parties in the field by correspondence ; and as tbe point was usually at 
the top of a inountain, or at some elevated position, from wbicb otber 
stations of tbe survey could be seen, be did not want for invigorating 
air. With tbis, and the exercise of ineasuring angles he laid.in a störe of 
bealth sufficient to enable bim to carry on witbout interruption tbe 
arduous duties of tbe remaining portion of tbe year. But after the com- 
mencenient of the war bis presence was continually required in Wasb- 
iugtou to give advice and Information as to inilitary and naval Opera- 
tions, and to attend the uieetings of the scientific commission to wbicb 
we bave previously referred. He was, tberefore, no longer able to avail 
hiinself of the recuperatiug influence of mountain air, aud in view of this 
his valuable life may be said to have been one of tbe sacrifiees offered 
for tbe preservation of the Union. The first indications of the insidious 
disease wbicb gradually sapped the citadel of life were numbness in the 
fingers of bis right band, aud, on one occasion, for a Short time only, 
loss of meniory. Thougb tbese Symptoms gave bim some uneasiness, 
tbey did not diminisb bis exertions in the line of bis duty. Other Symp- 
toms, bowever, exhibited themselves, wbicb, thougb awaking anxiety, 
did not mucb alarm bis friends, until be was suddenly deprived, in a con- 
siderable degree, of tbe power of locomotion and of tbe expression of 
ideas ; the result , it was supposed, of a softening of the brain. But thougb 
the power of expression was paralyzed, his memory appeared to retain all 
tbe impressions of the past, and he evidently took much pleasure in bav- 
iug recalled to him scenes and events of years goue by. For several months 
be was very anxious as to tbe business of tbe Coast Survey, and it was 
witb difficulty he could be restrained from resuming in füll the duties of 
bis office ; but as tbe malady increased bis perception of external objects 
diminisiied. He took less and less interest in paseing events, and finally 
seemed to withdraw his attention from the exterior World, witb wbicb 
be almost ceased tliencefortb to hold any active communication. It was 
hoped tbat a voyage to Europe, through the excitements of sbipboard 
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and the revival of old associations, would be of Service to bim ; but, not* 
withstanding au occasional Manifestation of his wonted spirit of social 
and iutellectual enjoyment at the encounter of a friend of former times 
or distinguished associate in the walks of science, be returned from a 
sojqprn abroad of eighteen months without having experienced any per- 
manent abatement in tbe progress of bis malady. He lingered for a Short 
time longer, and finally resigned bis breatli at Newport, Rhode Island, 
on tbe 17tb of February, 1S67, in tbe sixty-first year of bis age. 

It would be impossible to name an American distinguished on purely 
scientific grounds to whom tbe enligbtened sentiment of his own couutry- 
men and of forcigu nations bas awarded more empbatic inarks of ad- 
miration aud esteein. The degreeof Doctor of Laws was conferred on 
him by the principal universities of this eountry, and few of our leading 
societies were willing to foregothe honor of numbering him among their 
associates. He was elected in succession President of tbe American 
Philosoph ical Society, of tbe American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and, of the National Academy of Sciences established 
by Congress. Nor were foreigners less forward iu acknowledging 
his merit. He was a member of tbe Royal Society of London, 
of tbe Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, of tbe Insti- 
tute of France, tbe Royal Society of Edinburgh, the Royal and Impe- 
rial Geographical Society of Vienna, the Royal Academy of Turin, tbe 
Mathematical Society of Hamburg, the Academy of Sciences in the 
Institute of Bologna, tbe Royal Astronomical Society of London, and 
of tbe Royal Irisb Academy of Dublin. In addition to tliese testimonies 
of appreciation, several medals were awarded to him by foreign govern- 
ments for his distinguished Services iu tbe Coast Survey and in the 
cause of science generally. 

The life we have here sketebed is eminently suggestive, botb from a 
philosophical and a practical point of view. It presents an unbroken 
series of successful efforts, with no iuterruptions in its sustained and 
constantly ascending course ; all parts follow eacb otber in bannonious 
continuity; aud not only is eacb stage of its progress in advauce of tbe 
one which preceded it, but itfurnishes the means of education for that 
which sueeeeded. It is not merely curiosity, laudable as that raight be, 
but a sense of tbe importance of tbe inquiry, which prompts us to ask, 
Wbat were tbe mental and moral cbaracteristics of the mind which pro- 
duced such resultst Ana we say intentionally, the mind which produced 
thew restilts, for although it be true that aeeident has in many cases a 
determiniug influence on tbe fortunes of an individual, it will be clear 
from wbat precedes, or we shall have greatly failed in the task which 
we proposed to ourselves, that the element of casualty had but little to do 
with tbe success which crowned the life to which the question at present 
relates. 

From long acquaintance with him and critical study of the events of 
2 
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his life, and the distiuctive manifestations of his inoral and intellectual 
nature, we venture, though not without hesitation, to present tlie fol- 
lowing analysis of tlie character of one who has performed so conspicu- 
ous a part, and in whose uieraory so inany are deeply interested. 

Alexander Dallas Bache possessed, or we may perhaps say originally 
iuherited, a mind of stroug general powers, with no faculty in excess or 
in deficiency, bat, as a whole, capable of unusual expausion or develop- 
ment in any direction which early training or tlie education of life might 
deterraine. He also possessed strong passions, which, instead of exert- 
ing an unfavorable effect on his character by their indulgence, became, 
under the restraining influence to which they were in due season sub- 
jected, a reserved euergy , as it were, ready to manifest itself spuutaneoasly 
and at any tirne in the vindication of truth and justice. He was like- 
wise endowed with a power of will which, Controlling all his faculties 
aud propensities, rendered them subservient to those fixed purposes 
which had once received the sanction of his deliberate judgment. Em- 
inent also among his characteristics, and perhaps most conspicuous of 
all, was the social element of refined humanity, a regard for his fellow- 
man, which craved as an essential want of his nature fraternai sympa- 
thy, not only with those within the wide circle of his daily associations, 
but with those from whom he could expect no reciprocation of the sen- 
timent, the entire brotherhood of mankind. These characteristics, with 
a nice perception of rigbt and a conscience always ready to enforce.its 
mandates, are, we think, sufficient to explain the remarkable career we 
have described. 

They were perhaps indicated by himself, though with an admission 
not to be accepted without some reserve, ina couversation with the writer 
of this sketch in reference to his entrance at West Point. " I knew," he 
said, "that I had nothing like genius, but I thought I was capable by 
hard study of accomptishing something, and I resolved to do my best, 
aud if possible to gain the approbation of the teachers, and, above all, 
to in ake inysclf loved and respected by my classmates." 

To illustrate the progressive development of the individual traits of 
his character, we may be allowed to dwell for a moment on a few analyt- 
jcal details. The early period of his life, including that which pre- 
ceded his first call to Philadelphia, was almost wholly devoted to the 
improvement of the mechanical, or the "doing" faculties of his mind, 
and but little attention was given to invention, or the exemse of ori- 
ginal thought. His final examination at the Academy, perfect as it was 
in its kind, only exhibited his capacity for the acquisitum of knowledge 
not the power to originate or apply it. When his efforts were first 
turned in the latter direction, he evinced, as I well remember, no espe- 
cial aptitude for it that would indicate future success; but in a short 
time, and under the Stimulus' of the associations into which he was 
thrown in Philadelphia, the faculties of investigation and of generaliza- 
tion were rapidly developed, and had he not been partially turned aside 
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from such pursuits, I donbt not bot tbat be would have still raore highly ' 
distinguisbed himself in tbe line of experiinental research. Again, tbe 
change in tbe circuinstances and relations of bis life produced bj T bis 
• eleetion to tbe presidency of Girard College introduced bim to a famil* 
iarity witb an entirely new class of ideas, wbicb served to exercise and 
expand another faculty of his mind, tbat, namely, wbicb observes and 
i appreciates moral truths, tbough witbout impairing bis aptitude for 

physical research. In like mauner, his foreign mission witb reference 
to populär education, by bringing bim into intimateandfriendly associa- 
tion witb minds of tbe firstorder in tbe principal cities of Europe, afforded 
him an opportunity for enlarging tbe sphere of bis sympathies, as well 
as of studying men under a great variety of social and mental peculiar- 
ities. 

Again, his long residence and bigh social position at tbe seat of Gov- 
ernment, his intimate acqnaintance and friendly intercourse witb states- 
men and politicians, imbued him with a tborougb knowledge of the work- 
ing of the Government, such as few bave ever possessed, wbile his ex- 
ertions to sustain the Coast Survey aud improve its condition served to 
call, into active Operation bis power to appreciate character, to discern 
motives, aud, tberefore, to convince, persuade, and coutrol men. His 
ability in this latter respect was remarkable; a personal interview witb 
an opponeut of tbe survey scarcely ever failed to convert perhaps an 
active enemy into an infiuential friend. His success in this respect 
often astonished those who frequently barassed Congress witb propositions 
covertly designed to promote their own interestrat the expense of public 
utility; hence tbe exclamation was not unfrequently heard, " Bache is 
certainly a wonderful manager." If tbat which is unusual constitutes, 
an element of wonder, then tbe exclamation was not witbout truth, 
tboagb not in tbe sense of tl\ose by whom it was nttered, for be never 
advocated any measure tbat was not just, expedient, and proper, either 
as concerned the interests of the country or the welfare of his species. 

On the wbole, if we would seek the real secret of his influence over 
bis fellow-tuen, it would be found, no doubt, to have consisted in tbe 
Singular abnegation of seif which pervaded his whole conduct; his 
great practical wisdom, bis bonesty of purpose, and his genial though quiet 
and unobtrusive manner. In tbe exercise of tbese characteristics, be 
was so far from the least appearance of dissimulation, that no one ever 
approached him without feeling that it was equally impossible to doubt 
tbe purity of bis intentions as it was to elude the penetration of his 
quiet but thorougb scrutiny. His calmness served as a sbield from 
within and without; and as a guard against himself as well as a pro- 
tection against others. It enabled bim to weigh the motives and observe 
tbe character of those who consulted him with the view of securing his 
influence or gaining his patronage. Hiä genial nature enabled him to 
descend gracefully from the heigbts of science and to enter fully and 
frankly iftto tbe feelings of any Company with which he might be 
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tbrown. In tbis he was aided by a playfulness of fancy and a quiet 
humor which banisbed any reserve that might have been produced by 
a knowledge of his superior talents and attainuients. He was, though 
by do means gifted with tbose attractions of person which influence at 
first sight, a favorite witb all ages, and particularly witb the sex 
whose diacrimination of cbaracter is said to be least fallible. It seems 
almost superfluous to say of such a man tbat his friendship was open 
and unwavering, that his confidence once bestowed could be shaken by 
no mere difference of opinion or conflict of personal interests. Severe 
to hiinself uuder the responsibility of duty, and in the pnnctaal Observ- 
anz of his engagements, his indulgence was reserved for the weak and 
the erring. Tliough his outer life was free from disappointments or 
reverses, aud though he walked as it were in perpetual sunshine, all was 
not so within. Besides the anxiety and solicitude incident to the respon- 
sible duties of his position, occasions of trial and protbnnd sorrow were 
not spared him. He was called to mourn the untimely loss of a beloved 
brother, who feil a victim to his zeal for the professor's service in the 
survey of the Gulf Stream ; of another brother, the youngest and last, 
also an officer of the Navy, and a general favorite, who was drowned 
on the coast of California; and lastly of a Bister, whom he had adopted 
and cherished as a child. In these seasons of affliction he found conso- 
lation in the steadfast convictions of religious faith; Nurtured in the 
forma and principles of the Episcopal church, he was a devout wor- 
shiper in the sanctuary, though not bigoted in his attachment to the 
pecnliar ordinances of that cointnunion. He fully recognized the union 
of science and religion, and held with unwavering constancy the belief 
that revelation, properly interpreted, and science, rightly understood, 
inust ultimately join in perfect accord in reference to the great truths 
essential to the well-being of man. 

As an evidence of his high appreciation of abstract science derived 
from original investigation, he left his property in trust to the National 
Academy of Sciences, the income to be devoted to the prosecution of 
researches in physical and natural science by assisting experimentalists 
and observers, aud the publication of the results of their investigations. 

I here close tbis imperfect sketch, in which I am conscious of having 
passediu silence mauy admirabletraitsof character and conduct, andof 
having very inadequately portrayed others, with the remark that, though 
our companion and brother has departed, his works and his influence 
still remain to us; that, sorrow as we must for his loss, we can still 
recall with pride and satisfaction the example he has left us of all that, 
in heart, in spirit, and in life, the true man of science ought to be. 



The following is a list of the published scientific papers of Alexander 
Dallas Bache, copied from the appendix to an address by Dr. Benjamin 
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A. Gonld, before the American Association for tbe Advancement of 
Science, August 6, 1868. 
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1829— Feb. 
1830— May. 
1831— Mar. 

1831— April. 

1831— Oct. 
1832— July. 
1832- July. 
1832— Oct. 
1832— Nov. 
1833— Mar. 

1833— July. 
1833-July. 

1833— Not. 
1833— Dec. 
1834— Jan. 

1834— Jan. 



1834— June. 

1834— Oct. 
1834— Nov. 



1834— Nov. 
1835—Jan. 



On the specific beat of the atoma of bodies. Journ. Phila. Acad. Nat Sei., 

Vi, 141. 
On the inflaramation of phosphorns in a partial vaeuum. Amer, Journ, 
Sei., xviii, 372. 

Report of the committee of the Franklin Institute, of Pennsylvania, ap- 
pointed May, 1829, to ascertain by experiment the value of water as a 
moving power. Journ. Frank. Inst., vii, 145 ; viii, ix, x, &c. 

Safety apparatus for steamboats, being a combination of the fusible 
metal disk with the common safety-valve. Journ. Franklin Inst, vii, 
217 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., xx, 317. 

Metcorological observations during the solar eclipse of February 12, 

1831. Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc., iv, 132. 
Translation of Berzelius's Essay on Chemical Nomenclature. Amer. 

Journ. Sei., xxii, 248; Philadelphia, 1832. 
Notice of experimenta on electricity developed by magnetism. Journ. 
Franklin Inst, x, 66; Amer. Journ. Sei., xxii, 409. 

Alarm to be applied to the interior flues of steam-boilers. Journ. Frank- 
lin Inst, x, 217. 

On the diurnal Variation of the magnetic needle. Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc.j 
v,l. 

Elementary view of the application of analysis to reflection and refrac- 
tion. An appendix to Sir David Brewster's treatise on optica. Phila- 
delphia, 1833. pp. 95. 

Translation of Avogadro's memoir on the elastic force of the vapor of 
mercury. Amer. Journ. Sei., xxiv, 286. 

Note of the effect upon the magnetic needle of the aurora borealis, visi- 
ble at Philadelphia on the 17th of May, 1833. Journ. Franklin Inst, xii, 
5 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., xxvii, 113. 

Attempt to fix the date of Dr. Franklin^ Observation, in relation to the 
northeast Btorms of the Atlantic States. Journ. Franklin Inst, xii, 300. 

Report of experimenta on the navigation of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal by steam. Journ. Franklin Inst, xii, 361. 

Observations on the disturbance in the directum of the horizontal needle, 
during the oecurrence of the aurora of July 10, 1833. Journ. Franklin 
Inst, xiii, 1 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., xxvii, 1 18. 

Report of the managers of the Franklin Institute, in relation to weights 
and measures. PreBented in compliance with a resolution of the house 
of representatives of the State of Pennsylvania. Journ. Franklin Inst, 
xiv, 6 ; Philadelphia, 1834. 

Analysis of some of the coals of Pennsylvania, (made jointly with Profes- 
sor H. D. Rogers.) Journ. Phila. Acad. Nat. Sei., vii, 158. 

On the Variation of the magnetic needle. Amer. Journ. Sei., xxvii, 385. 

Observations to dotermine the magnetic dip at Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, West Point, Providence, Springneid, and Albauy, (made 
jointly with Professor E. H. Courtenay.) Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc., 
v,209. 

Meteoric observationB on and about Nov. 13, 1834. Amer. Journ. Sei., 
xxvii, 335 ; Journ. Franklin Inst, xvi, 369. 

Note relating to the hardening of lime under water, by the action of car- 
bonate of potassa. &c., and to the hardening of carbonate of lime in 
the air, by potassa and soda. Journ. Frank. Inst., xv, 6. 
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1835- Mar. 
1835— May. 



1835— May. 



1835— June. 
1835— July. 
1835— Nov. 

1835— Dec. 

1836— Jan. 

1836— Jan. 
1836— Jan. 



1836— Feb. 



1836— April. 



1836— May. 



1836— July. 
1837- May. 

1838— Aug. 
1839— May. 
1839— Nov. 



Meteorological observationa made during the solar eclipse of November 
30, 1834. Trans. Amor. Phil. Soc, v, 237. 

Experiments! illuatrationa of the radiatingand abaorbing powera of sur- 
faces for heat, of the effeets of transparent acreena, of the conducting 
power of solida, &c. Journ. Franklin Inst, xv, 303 ; Amer. Journ. Sri., 
xxviii, 320. 

Replies to a circular in relation to the occurrence of an nnusual meteoric 
display on the 13th of November, addreaaed by the Secretary of War 
to the mtlitary poata of the United States, with other facta relating to 
the aame queation. Amer. Journ. Sei., xxviii, 305 ; Journ. Franklin Inst, 
xvi, 149. 

Experiments on the efficaey of Perkina'a ateam-boilera or circulators. 
Journ. Franklin Inst., xv, 379. 

On the comparative corroaion of iron, copper, zinc, &c, by a saturated 
Solution of common aalt. Journ. Franklin Inst, xvi, 2. 

Inquiry in relation to the alleged influence of color on the radiation of 
non-lutninoua heat. Journ. Franklin Inst, xvi, 289 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., 
xxx, IG. 

Hiatorical notice of a hypotheaia to explain the greater quantity of rain 
which falls on the aurface of the ground than above it. Journ. Frank- 
lin Inst, xvii, 106. 

Observationa lipon the facta recently preaented by Professor Olmated in 
relation to meteora aeen on the 13th of November, 1834. Journ. Frank- 
lin Inst, xvii, 33 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., xxix, 383. 

Hiatorical note on the diacovery of the non -conducting power of ice. 
Journ. Franklin Inst, xvii, 182. 

Report of experimenta made by the committee of the Franklin Inatitute 
of Pennsylvania, on the exploaiona of ateam-bpilera, at the request of 
the Treaaury Department of the United States. Journ. Franklin Inst, 
xvii. 1,73, 145,217,289. 

Remarka on amethod, propoaed by Dr. Thomson, for determining the pro- 
portiona of potasaa and soda in a mixture of the two alkalies; with the 
application of a aimilar investigation to a different method of analysis. 
Journ. Franklin Inst, xvii, 305. 

Notea and diagrams illustrative of the directiona of the forces acting at 
and near the aurface of the earth, in different parts of the Brunswick 
tornado of June 19, 1835. Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc., v. 407. 

Or the relative horizontal intensities of terrestrial magnetiam at several 
placea in the United States, with the inveatigationa of correctiona for 
temperature, and comparisona of the methoda of oacillation in füll and 
in rarefied air, (Joint ly with Profeaaor E. H. Courtenay.) Trans. Amer. 
P\il Soc., v, 427. 

Propoaed forma of diagrams for exhibiting to the eye the reaulta of a 
regiater of the direction of the wind. Journ. Franklin Inst, xviii, 22. 

Correaponding magnetic obaervations, in connection with Professoi 
Lloyd of Dublin, to determine the relative magnetic intenaity in Phil- 
adelphia, Dublin, and Edinburgh. Proc. B. Irish Acad., i, 71. 

Noteon the effect of deflected currenta of air on the quantity of rain col- 
lected by a rain-gauge. Rep. Brit Assoc. Adv. Sei., 1838, ii, 25. 

Report on education in Europe, to the truateea of the Girard College for 
Orphana. 8vo. pp. 666. Philadelphia, 1839. 

Com pari son of Profeaaor Loomia'a observationa on magnetic dip with 
thoae obtained by Professor Courtenay aud himaelf. Proc. Amer. Phil, 
Soc., i, 146. 
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1839— Nov. 

1840— Mar. 
1840— Nov. 
1840— Dec. 
1841— May. 

1841 -July. 
1841— Nov. 
1842— Mar. 

1842— April. 

1842-July. 

1842— Oct. 

1842— Dec. 

1843— Jan. 
1843— May. 

1843— May. 
1843— May. 



1845— Feb. 

1847— Dec. 

1848— Dec. 
1849— Aug. 

1849— Aug. 
1850— Mar. 

1850— Mar. 



Simnltaneous magnetio observations, made in correspondenco with Pro- 
fessor Lloyd of Dublin. Proc R. Irish Acad., i, 402 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., 
xli, 212. 

Ob8ervationsof the magnetic intensity attwenty-onestations in Europe. 
Irans. Amer, Phil. Soc., vii, 75 ; Proc. Amer, Phil, Soc, i, 185. 

Determination of the magnetio dip at Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Proc. Amer, Phil. Soc., i, 294. 

On an instrument for measuring the changes in the vertical conipo- 
nent of the force of terrestrial niagnetism Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc, , i, 311 

Diagram of the directum and force of the wind, and amount and rate of 
rain-fall during the severe gust of April 2, 1841. Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 
ii, 56. 

On observations of the magnetic dip, made at Baltimore by Mr. Nicollet 
and Major Graham. Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., ii, 83. 

Account of the formation of cumulns cloud from the action of a fire. 
Proc Amer. Phil. Soc., ii, 116. 

Semi-annual report of the prineipalof the High School,and report tothe 
Controllers of the publio schools. Twenty-fourth Annnal Report of Con- 
troller* of Public Schools of Philadelphia, pp. 23, 50. 

On the application of the self-registering rain-gauge to registering the 
fall of snow. Proc, Amer. Phil. Soc., ii, 164. 

Report of the prineipal of the Central High School for the year ending 
July, 1842. 8vo. pp. 120. Philadelphia. 

Address delivered at the close of the twelfth ezhibition of American 
manufactures, held by the Franklin Institute. 

On a modtfication of Lloyd's induetion inclinometer. Proc. Amer. Phil. 
Soc., ii, 237. 

On a new dew-point hygrometer. Proc Amer. Phil. Soc, ii, 249. 

Results of two years? observations of the magnetic elements, and of the 
temperature, pressure, and moisture of the atmosphere at the magnetio 
observatory of Girard College. Proc Amer. Phil. Soc, iii, 90. 

Account of an instrument for detormining the condueting power of 
bodies for heat. Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc, iii, 132. 

Account of observations at Philadelphia and Toronto, during the mag- 
netio disturbance of May 6, 1843, and their bearing upon the question 
of the kind of Instruments and observations appropriate to determine 
such phenomena. Proc Amer. Phil. Soc, iii, 175. 

Report to tho Treasury Department on the progress of construetion of 
Standard weights and measures. Senate Doc 149, 28ih Congress, 2ä 
Session. 

Description of a new base apparatus used in the United States Coast 

Survey. Proc Amer. Phil. Soc, iv, 368. 
On a new method of observing transits. Monthly Not. B. Astr. Soc, ix, 

123 ; Bull. Acad. Sei., Brüssels, xvi, 313 ; Astr. Nachr., xxviii, 273. 
Comparison of the results obtained in geodesy by the application of the 

theory of least Squares. Proc. Amer. Assoc Adv, Sei., Cambridge, 1849, 

p. 102. 
On the progress of the survey of the coast of the United States. Proc 

Amer. Assoc, Cambridge, 1849, p. 162. 
Notes on the results of observations of the direction and force of the 

wind at the Coast Survey stations at Mobile Point and at Cat Island, 

Gulf of Mexico. Proc Amer. Assoc, Charlesion, 1850, p. 50. 
Abstract of a communication on the recent progress of the telegraphio 

Operations of the United States Coast Survey. Proc Amer. Assoc, 

Charleston, 1850, p. 122. 
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1850— Aug. 

1850— Aug. 
1850— Aug. 



1851 — May. 
1851— May. 



1851 — May. 
1851— May. 



1851— Aug. 

1851 — Aug. 
1851— Aug. 

1852— Mar. 
1853— July. 

1853— July. 



1854— May. 



1854— May. 



1854— May. 



1854- -June. 
1855— Feb. 



Method used in the Coast Survey for showing the results of current 
observations. Proc. Amer. Assoc, New Haren, 1850, p. 70; C S. Rep., 

1850, p. 136. 

Remarks upon the meeting of the American Association at Charleston, 
in March, 1850. Proc. Amer. Assoc, New Haven, 1850, p. 159. 

Notes of a discussion of tidal observations, in connection with the Coast 
Survey, made at Cat Island, in the Gulf of Mexico. Proc Amer. Assoc 
New Haren, 1850, p. 281 ; Amer. Journ. Set., xii, 341 ; C. S. Rep., 1851 
p. 127. 

Current chart of New York Bay, from observations in the Coast Survey. 
Proc. Amer. Assoc, Cincinnati, 1851, p. 43. 

Comparison of curves showing the hourly changes of mngnetic declina- 
tion at Philadelphia, Toronto, and Hobarton from April to August, and 
from October to February, and for March and September. Proc. Amer. 
Assoc, Cincinnati, 1851, p. 62. 

On the determination of the velocity of sound by the method of coin- 
eidences. Proc. Amer. Aasoc, Cincinnati, 1851, p. 75. 

Notes on the use of the zeuith telcscope in deternüning latitudes in the 
Coast Survey by Talcott's method, and on the reduetion of the obser- 
vations. Pivc. Amer. Assoc, Cincinnati, 1851, p. 151 ; Amer. Journ, Sei., 
xiv, 191. 

Additional notes ofa discussion of tidal observations made in connection 
with the Coast Survey at Cat Island, Louisiana. Proc. Amer. Assoc, 
Albany, 1851, p. 94 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., xiv, 346 ; C S. Rep., 1852, p. 111. 

Notes on the tides at Sand Key, near Key West, Florida. Proc. Amer. 
Assoc., Albany, 1851, p. 138. 

Address on retiring from the duties of president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. Proc. Amer. Assoc., Albany, 

1851, p. 41. 

Report on the harbor of Charleston, South Carolina, (as chairman of a 
committee.) 

On the tides at Key West, Florida, from observations made in connection 
with the United States Coast Survey. Proc. Amer. Assoc., Cleveland, 

1853, p. 32 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., xviii, 305 ; CS. Rep., 1853, p. 71. 

On the tides of the western coast of the United States, from observations 
at San Francisco, California, in connection with the United States 
Coast Survey. Proc. Amer. Assoc., Cleveland, 1853, p. 42; Amer. Journ. 
Sei., xxi, 1 ; CS. Rep., 1853, p. 77. 

Preliminary determination of co-tidal lines on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, from the Coast Survey tidal observations. Proc. Amer t 
£ssoc, Washington, 1854, p. 107 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., xxi, 14 ; . C. S. Rep., 

1854, p. 147. 

Comparison of the diurnal inequality of the tides at San Diego, San 
Francisco, and Astoria, ou the Pacific coast of the United States, from 
observations in connection with the Coast Survey. Proc Amer. Assoc., 
Washington, 1854, p. 161 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., xxi, 10 ; C S. Rep., 1854, 
p. 152. 

On the distribution of temperature in and near the Gulf Stream, off the 
coast of the United States, from observations made in the Coast 
Survey. Proc. Amer. Assoc, Washington, 1854, p. 134; Amer. Journ. 
Sei., xxi, 29 ; CS. Rep., 1854, p. 156. 

Socond report on the harbor of Charleston, South Carolina. 

Discussion of observations for the isodynamic, isogonic, and isoclinal 
curves of terrestrial magnetism, on and near the line of the boundary 
survey between the United States and Mexico, made in 1849-1852, 
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1855— Aug. 



1855— Ang. 



1855— Aug. 

1855— Dec. 
1856— Jan. 
1856— Ang. 

1856— Ang. 



1856— Ang. 



1856— Ang. 



1856— Aug. 

1856— Oct. 

1856— Dec. 

1856— Dec. 

1856— Dec. 
1857— Ang. 



1857— Aug. 



1857— Aug. 



under tue order of W. H. Emory, and combined with observations at 

San Francisco, California, and Dollar Point, (E. Base,) and Jupiter, 

Texas. Mem. Amer. Acad. Art* and Sd., v, 372. 
Approximate co-tidal lines of the Pacific coast of the United States, 

from observations in the United States Coast Survey. Proc. Amer. 

Assoc, Providence, 1855, p. 144 ; C. S. Rep., 1855, p. 338. 
Notice of the tidal observations made on the coast of the United States, 

on the Gulf of Mexico, with type-curves at the several stations, and 

their decomposition into the curves of diurnal and semi-diurnal tides« 

Proc. Amer. Assoc, Providence, 1855, p. 152 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., xxi, 128 ; 

C. 8. Rep., 1855, p. 346. 
Notice of earthquake waves on the western coast of the United States 

on the 23d and 25th of December, 1854. Proc. Amer. Assoc., Providence, 

1855, p. 153 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., xxi, 37 ; C. S. Rep., 1855, p. 342. 
Report to New York harbor commissioners, on surveys of New York 

Harbor. 
Annual address before the American Geographica! Society, being a paper 

upon the Oulf Stream. BuUetin Amer. Geogr. Soc., ii, 94. 
Approximate co-tidal lines of diurnal and semi-diurnal tides of the coast 

of the United States on the Gulf of Mexico. Proc. Amer. Assoc, Albany, 

1856, p. 168 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., xxiii, 12 ; C. S. Rep., 1856, p. 252. 

On the general distribution of terrestrial maguetism in the United States, 
from observations made in the United States Coast Survey and others, 
(in connection with Mr. J. E. Hilgard.) Proc. Amer. Assoc., Albany, 

1856, p. 187 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., xxvi, 1; CS. Rep., 1856, p. 209. 
Observations to determine the cause of the increase of Sandy Hook, 

made by the Coast Survey for the commissioners on harbor encroach- 

ment8. Proc. Amer. Assoc., Albany, 1856, p. 171 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., 

xxiii, 16; C. S. Rep., 1856, p. 263. 
Notice of observations to determine the progress of the tidal wave of the 

Hudson River, made by the Coast Survey for the commissioners on 

harbor encroachments. Proc Amer. Assoc, Albany, 173 ; Amer. Journ. 

Sei., xxiii, 17. 
Notes on the progress made in the Coast Survey in prediction-tables for 

the tides of the United States coast. Proc. Amer. Assoc, Albany, 1856, 

p. 166; C. S. Rep., 1856, p. 249. 
Anniversary address before the American Institute of the city of New 

York, during the twenty-eighth annual fair. New York, 1857, pp. 60. 
Report to New York harbor commissioners on the progress of the survey 

of New York harbor. 
Notes on the winds of the coast of the United Statte on the Gulf of 

Mexico. C. 8. Res.; p. 272. 
Report of Superintendent of Weights and Measnres. 
Notice of the determination of the longitude of Fernandina, Amelia 

Island, Florida, by means of Chronometer exchanges from Savannah, 

Georgia, (in connection with Mr. C. A. Schott.) Proc. Amer. Assoc, 

Montreal, 1857, p. 166; C. 8. Rep. 1857, p. 314. 
On the heights of the tides of the Atlantic coast of the United States, 

from observations in the Coast Survey. Proc Amer. Assoc, Montreal, 

1857, p. 175 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., xxv, 47 ; C. S. Rep., p. 342. 

On the winds of the western coast of the United States, from observa- 
tions in connection with the United States Coast Survey. Proc Amer. 
Assoc, Montreal, 1857, p. 183 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., xxv, 62 ; C. S. Rep., 
1857, p. 354. 
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1857— Aug. 



1857— Dec. 
1858— May. 

1858— May. 

ia58— July. 

1859— Feb. 
1859— June. 
1859— Aug. 



1859— Aug. 



1859-Nov. 



1860— Aug. 
1860— Aug. 



1860— Aug. 

1860— Sept. 
1862— June. 



1862— June. 



1862— Sept. 



Notes on the measurement of tue base of the primary triangulation of 
the eastern section of the coast of the United States, on Epping Plains, 
Maine. Proc. Ämer. Assoc, Montreal, 1857, p. 160 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., 
xxv, p. 58 ; C. 8. Bep., 1857, p. 302. 

Report relative to the New York harbor survey. V. 8. Senate Doc., 1858, 
No. 16. 

On a supposed personal equation in the ose of the zenith telescope, for 
determining latitndes by Talcott's method. Proc. Amer. Assoc, Balti- 
more, 1658, p. 14; C. 8. Bep., 1858, p. 184. 

On the tidal currents of New York Bay, near Sandy Hook. Proc. Amer- 
Assoc, Baltimore, 1858, p. 80 ; Amer. Journ. Sei, xxvi, 334 ; C. 8. Bep., 
1858, p. 197. 

Defense of Dr. Gould, by the scientific Council of the Dudley Observa- 
tory, (in connection with Professors Joseph Henry and Benj. Peirce.) 
Albanu, 1858, pp. 91. 

Address before the Alumni Association of the Central High School. Phila- 
delphia, 1859. 

Address in tribute to the memory of Humboldt The Pulpit and Bob. 
trum, No. 6. 

General aecount of the results of the discussion of the declinometer 
observations, made at Oirard College, Philadelphia, between the years 
1840 to 1845, with special reference to the eleven-year period. Proc 
Amer. Assoc, Springfield, ia r >9, p. 248. 

Gulf-Stream explorations. Third memoir. Distribution of temperature 
in the water of the Florida Channel and Straits. Proc. Amer. Assoc, 
Springfield, 1859, p. 257 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., xxix, 199 ; C. S. Bep., 1859, 
p. 306. 

Discussion of the magnetic and meteorological observations made at the 
Girard College observatory, Philadelphia, in 1840 to 1845, Part I. 
Investigation of the eleven-year period in amplitude of the solar 
diurnal Variation, and of the distnrbances of the magnetic declination. 
pp. 22. Smiths. Contrib. to Knowledge, vol. xi, art. iv ; C. S. Bep., 1859, 
p. 278. 

Lecture on the Gulf Stream. Proc Amer. Assoc, Newport, 1860, p. xlix ; 
Amer. Journ. Sei., xxx, 313; C. S. Bep., 1860, p. 165. 

General aecount of the results of Part II of the discussion of the decli- 
nometer observations made at the Girard College, Philadelphia, be- 
tween 1840 and 1845, with special reference to the solar diurnal Varia- 
tion and its annual inequality. Proc. Amer. Assoc, Newport, 1860, p. 74 ; 
Amer. Journ. Sei., xxxi, 197. 

Abstract of a discussion of the influence of the moon on the declination 
of the magnetic needle, from the observations at the Girard College. 
Proc. Amer. Aeeoc, Newport, 1860, p. 83 ; Amer. Journ. Sei., xxxi, 98. 

Observations of the solar eclipse of 1860, July 16, at the Coast Survey 
Station, Gunstock Mountain. Astron. Journ., vi, 157. 

Discussion of the magnetic and meteorological observations made at 
the Girard College observatory, Philadelphia, in 1840 to 1845, Part Tl. 
Investigation of the solar diurnal Variation of the magnetic declina- 
tion and its annnal inequality, pp. 28. Smiths. Contrib. to KnowL, vol. 
xiii, art. v ; C. S. Bep., 1860, p. 293. 

Discussion of the magnetic and meteorological observations made at the 
Girard College observatory, Philadelphia, in 1840 to 1845, Part III. 
Investigation of the influence of the moon on the magnetic declination, 
pp. 16. Smiths. Contrib. to KnowL, vol. xiii, art. vi ; C. 8. Bep., 1860, p. 312. 

Abstract of a discussion of the horizontal component of the magnetic 
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force, from observations made at the Girard College observatory, Phil- 
adelphia, in the years 1840 to 1845. Amer. Journ. Sei., xxxiv, 261. 

1862 — Nov. Discussion of the magnetic and meteorologteal observations mado at the 

Girard College observatory, Philadelphia, in 1840 to 1845, second Rec- 
tum, comprising Parts IV, V, VI. Horizontal force, investigation of 
the ten or eloven year period, and of the disturbances of the horizontal 
coxnponent of the magnetic forco ; investigations of the solar diurnal 
Variation and of the annnal inequality of the horizontal force, and 
the lunar effect on tho same, pp. 78. Smiths. Contrib. to Enotcl., vol. xiii, 
art. viii ; C. S. Kep. } 1862, p. 161. 

1862 — Nov. Abstract of an investigation of tho eolar dinrnal Variation of the annnal 

ineqnality of the horizontal component of the magnetic force, from 
observations made at the Girard College observatory, between 1840 
and 1845. Amer. Journ. Sei, xxxiv, 373. 

1862 — Nov. Abstract of a discussion of the infliience of the moon on the horizontal 

magnetic fpree, from observations made at the Girard College observa 
tory, in the years 1840 to 1845. Amer. Journ. Sei., xxxiv, 381. 

1862— Dec. Additional researches on the co-tidal Hnes of the Gulf of Mexico. C. S. 

Bep.y 1862, p. 126. 

1863-nJan. Eulogy on Hon. James Alfred Pearce. Annnal Report of Regents Smith- 

$onian Institution for 1862, p. 100. 

1863— May. Abstract of resnlts of a magnetic survey of Pennsylvania and parte of 

adjacent States in 1840 and 1841, with some additional resnlts of 1843 
and 1862, and a map. Amer. Journ. Sei., xxxv, 359; C. S. Rep n 1862, 
p. 212. 

1863 — Oct. Records and resnlts of a magnetic survey of Pennsylvania and parts of 
• adjacent States in 1840 and 1841, with some additional records and 
results of 1834, 1835, 1843, and 1862, and a map, pp. 83. Smiths. Contrib. 
to Knowl, vol. xiii, art. viii. 

1864 — May. Discussion of the magnetic and metcorological observations made at tho 

Girard College observatory, Philadelphia, in 1840 to 1845, third sec 
tion, comprising Parts VII, VIII, IX. Vertical forco. Investigation 
of the eleven (or ten) year period, and of the disturbances of the ver- 
tical component of the magnetic force, and appendix on the magnetic 
effect of the anrora borealis ; with an investigation of the solar diurnal 
Variation, and of the annual inequality of tho vertical force, and of 
the lunar effect on the vertical force, tho incliuatiou and total force, pp. 
72. Smiths. Contrib. to Knotvl. f vol. xiv, art. ii; C. S. Ilep., 1863, p. 156, 

1865 — Jan. Discussion of the magnetic and meteorologieal observations made at the 

Girard College observatory, Philadelphia, in 1840 to 1845; fourth sec- 
tion, comprising Parts X, XI, XII. Dip and total fsreo. Analysis of 
the disturbances of the dip and total force ; discussion of the solar 
diurnal Variation and annual inequality of the dip and total force ; 
and discussion of the absolute dip, with tho final valuesfor declination, 
dip, and force, between 1841 and 1845, pp. 44. Smiths. Contrib. to Knowl., 
vol. xiv, art. iii ; C. S. Itep., 1864, p. 183. 

1844 to 1863. Annual reports of tho progress of the United States Coast Survey. 

1844 to 1848. Annual reports of Superintendent of Weights aud Measures. 

1855 to 1863. Tide tables for the use of navigators, prepared from the Coast Survey 

observations, annually. 

Also, the following reports coDcerning harbors, jointly with Messrs. 
Totten and Davis : 

1853-— Mar. Report upon Cape Fear River and harbor. 
1854 — Oct. Report of Portland harbor commission. 
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1855— Mar. 
1855— Dec. 

1856— July. 



1856— July. 



1856— Sept. 



1856-Oct. 



1856-Dec. 



1856— Dec. 



1857— Feb. 



1857— Mar. 



1860— Mar. 
1860— Dec. 
1860— Dec. 

1860— Dec. 

1861— Sept. 
1861— Sept. 
1863— April. 
1864— Mar. 
1804- Mar. 



Secoud report of the commissioners ou Portlaud harbor. 

Report of advisory Council of the New York harbor coinuiission. New 

York Assembly Doc. f 1856, No. 6. 
Report of the advisory Council" of the New York harbor couimission, 

recommending certain lines in the East and North Rivers, and in 

Brooklyn. New York Senate Doc, 1857, No. 40, p. 107. 
Report of the advisory Council of the New York harbor couimission on 

Gowanus Bay and ite improvenients. New York Senate Doc., 1857, No. 

40, p. 118. 
Report of the advisory Council of the New York harbor cominission on 

the Hell Gate Passage, regarded as a Channel of approach to New York 

harbor. New York Senate Doc., 1837, No. 40, p. 137. 
Secoud general report of the advisory couucil to the harbor commis- 
sioners, on lines in New York harbor. New York Senate Doc., 1857, No. 

40, p. 81. 
Report of the advisory Council to the commissionere on harbor encroach- 

ments of New York, in rcgard to safo and commodious anchorages 

in New York harbor, for tiie purposes of the quarantine of vessels. 

New York Senate Doc, 1857, No. 40, p. 132. 
Report of the advisory Council to the New York harbor commissionere 

upon Harlem River and Spuyten Duyvil Creek. New York Senate Doc, 

1857, No. 40, p. 151. 
Report of the advisory Council of lines for the East River, for the shore 

of Long Island, and the east shore of Staten Island. New York Senate 

Doc, 1857, No. 126, p. 9. 
Report of the advisory Council to the New York harbor commissionere 

upon the comparative map of New York Bay and harbor, and its ap- 

proaches, prepared by the Coast Survey in March, 1857. New York 

Senate Doc, 1857, No. 126, p. 12. 
Preliininary reporta of commissioners on Boston harbor. Boston City Doc, 

1860, No. 37. 
Second report of United States commissioners on the condition of Boston 

harbor. Boston City Doc, 1860, No. 07. 

Special report of the United States commissioners on Boston harbor, on 

the relation of Mystic Pond and River to Boston harbor. Boston City 
Doc, 1861, No. 12. 

Report of tho advisory Council of the Joint comuiittee of the Massachu- 
setts legislature on the subject of a ship-canal to connect Barnstable 
Bay and Buzzard's Bay. Mass. Pub. Doc, 1Ö64, No. 41. 

Fourth report of the United States commissioners on Boston harbor. 
Boston City Doc., 1861, No. &J. 

Fifth report of the United States commissioners on Boston harbor. Bos- 
ton City Doc., 1861, No. 63. 

Sixth report of the United States commissioners on Bostou harbor. Bos- 
ton City Doc., 1863, No. 53. 

Seventh report of the United States commissioners on Boston harbor. 
Boston City Doc., Iö64, No. 33. 

Eighth report of the United States commissioners on Boaton harbor. 
Boston City Doc, 1864, No. 34. 
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ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL. 

BY JOHN HITZ, SUPERINTENDENT OP THE VOLTA BUREAU, 

WASHINGTON, D. ^. 

"Let there be truth between us" 

The number who attain the years vouchsafed our venerat ed 
friend are few, but the number who, like him, have filled the 
measure of their days so acceptably to their fellow men, not only 
of this age, but for all time to come, are, and ever will be, 
far fewer. 

Alexander Melville Bell, born in Edinburgh Scotland, March 
ist, 1819, had three distinct periods of professional life. The 
first twenty-four years, that of Student, the succeeding twenty- 
seven years, that of Teacher, and the last thirty-five years, that of 
Master. Owing to the fact at the time of birth, that his father, 
Alexander Bell, then already recognized as a leading instructor of 
elocution, had adiieved notable success in the treatment of 
defective speech, the son from earliest infancy entered at home 
an environment of Student life exceptionally calculated to fit him 
for the career in whicih he so signally distinguished himself. The 
father's inherent love of truth and frankness begat in his son like 
traits of character. This was so pronounced a feature that at the 
early age of twenty-four years upon independently entering the 
vocation of teacher, in contrast to certain widely heralded instruc- 
tors of the period like the Braidwoods and others, who sought 
by every means either to throw an air of mystery, or exclusive 
secrecy, around their methods, Mr.. Bell commenced giving 
Publicity in print by "communicating unreservedly the princi- 
ples" underlying his methods. In evidence thus of his strong 
aversion to every form of sham, then so largely prevailing in his 
profession, he lost no opportunity to emphasize the position ho 
had taken of strict fairness towards his pupils and the public 
generally. We thus find him in the earliest edition of his well- 
known and deservedly Standard Manual, "Faults of Speech,'' 
emphatically stating in regard to stammering: 
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"The Stammerer's difficulty is, where to turn for effective assistance. 
Ccrtainly not to any pretender who veils his method in convenient se- 
crecy, nor to any who profess to 'charm' away the impediment, or to 
effect a eure in a Single lesson! Not to any whose 'system* involves 
drawling, singing, snifHing, whistling, stamping, beating time — all of 
which expedients have constituted the 'curative' means of various char- 
latans; nor to any who bridle the mouth with mechaniccl appliances, forks 
on the tongue, tubes between the lips, bands over the larynx, pebbles in 
the mouth. etc., etc. The habit of Stammering can only be counteracted 
by the eultivation of a habit of correct speaking founded on the application 
of natural principles. Respecting these the e is no mystery except what 
arises from the little attention that has been paid to the Science of Speech." 

The perfect candor with which he habitually addressed alike 
his ptipils and the public at large, nowhere appears more forcibly 
presented than in the introduetory essay to his Standard work 
entitled: "Principles of Elocution," where, amon^ other 
things, he says: 

"Elocution may be defined as the effective expression of thought an l 
sentiment by speech, intonation and gesture, * * * *. Elocution docs not 
oecupy the place it reasonably ought to fill in the curriculum of education. 
The causes of this neglect will be found to consist mainly of these two: 
the subjeet is undervalued, because it is misunderstood. and it is mis- 
understood, because it is unworthily represented. in the great majority 
of books, which take its name on their title page; and also by the practica 
of too many of its teachers, who make an idle display in recitation, thj 
chief, if not the only end of their Instruction. * * * * The study of 
oratory is hindered by another prejudice. founded — too justly — on the 
ordinary methods and rcsults of elocutionary teaching; the meth' ds being 
unphilosophical and trivial, and their result not an improved manner, 
but an induced mannerism. The principle of instruetion to which Elocu- 
tion owes its meanness of reputation may be expressed in one word, — 
Imitation. 

"But adherents of the imitative methods urge, they teach by Rule. 
There has been far too much teaching by 'Rules,' * * * * which are but 
logical deduetions from understood principles. * * * * The rules of 
naturc are fcw and simple, at the same time extensive and obvious in 
their application. These are Principles rather than rules, and it is the 
highest business of philosophy to find out such,* * * *. Elocutionary 
exercise is popularly supposed to consist of merely Recitation, and the 
fallacy is kept up both in schools and Colleges. * * * * This is a miser- 
able trifling with an art of importance, and art that embraces the whole 
Science of Speech." 

The "teacher" period of Mr. Bell's professional life, as stated 
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by himself in thc address he delivered June 2gth, 1899, before the 
National Association of Elocutionists, "began in 1843, an ^ fin- 
ished in 1870," a period of strenuous activity and achievement, 
such as rarely falls to the lot of man. Apart from his regulär 
Engagements as instructor in the University of Edinburg, Lon- 
don, and other lesser institutions, the number of private pupils 
and continuous lectures and readings in public, would stagger 
any one to successfully accomplish, unless possessed of Prof. 
Bell's Scotch constitutional vigor, moral firmness, and simple 
mode of life. The fact is, were all that Alexander Melville Bell 
said and did written and fully told, it would constitute a goodly 
portion of a well-stocked private library. In 1842, already at the 
age of twenty-three years, he announced the formulation of a new 
theory of articulation and vocal expression. Altfiough his father 
did not endorse all of his conclusions, he accorded them general 
approval. The event of the inception of this new theory, which 
permeated more or less all of his succeeding professional labors 
later on, is thus graphically described by his life-long and devoted 
friend, the genial and gifted Rev. David Macrea: 

"I happened to bc at his house on the memorable night when, busy 
in his den, there flashed upon him the idea of a physiological alphabct 
which would furnish to the eye a complete guide to the production of 
any oral sound by showing in the very forms of the letter the position 
and action of the organs of speech which its production required. It was 
the end toward which years of thought and study had been bringing 
him, but all the same, it came upon him like a sudden revelation, as a 
landscape might flash upon the vision of a man emerging from a forest. 
He took me into his den to teil me about it, and all that evening I could 
detect signs in his eye and voice of the exultation he was trying to 
suppress. At times it looked as if, like Archimedes, he might give vent 
to his emotions and shout 'Eureka.' " 

After elaborating his system, he taught it to his younger 
sons, Alexander Graham and Charles Edward. His friend then 
had him give a public demonstration in the Glasgow Athenaeum, 
preceded by a private exhibition at the residence of the Reverend 
gentleman's father. Of this exhibit, Mr. Macrea states: 

"We had a few friends with us that afternoon, and when Bell's sons 
had been sent away to ar other part of the house out of earshot, we gave 
Bell the most peculiar and difticult sounds we could think of, including 
words from the French and Gaelic, following these with inarticulate 
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sounds, as of kissing, chuckling. etc. All these Bell wrote down in his 
Visible Speech aiphabet, and his sons were then callcd in. I well remem- 
ber our keen interest, and by and by, astonishment, as the lads — not yet 
thoroughly versed in the new aiphabet — stood side by side looking 
earnestly at the paper their father had put in their. hands, and slowly 
reproducing sound after sound just as we uttered them. Some of these 
sounds were quite incapable of phonetic representation with our aiphabet. 
One friend in the Company had given as his contribution, a long yawning 
sound, uttered as he stretched his arms and slowly twisted his body, like 
one in the last stage of weariness. Of course, visible Speech could only 
represent the sound, not the physical movement, and I well remember 
the shouts of laughter that followed when the lads, after studying earnestly 
the symbols before them, reproduced the sound faithfully; but like the 
ghost of its former seif in its detachment from the stretching and body 
twisting with which it had original ly been combined." 

This discovery, that the mechanism of speech operating ön 
the organs of voiee, acts in a uniform manner for the produetion 
of the sante Oral effect in different individuals or persons of dif- 
fering nationality, and his success in devising a scientifically 
correct, and physiological anaJogous system of graphic presenta- 
tion which he termed "Visible Speech, the Science of Universal 
Alphabetics," indisputably ranks Professor A. M. Bell as fore- 
most master of the "Science of Speech." No less an authority 
than Dr. Alexander John Ellis, the greatest phonetician, and 
most scholarly writer on phonetics of the last Century, after 
having carefully studied and considered the achievement of Prof. 
Bell, unequivocally corroborates this by stating in concluding an 

elaborate description of the Bell System : 

"As I write, I have füll and distinet recollection of the labors of 
Amman, DuKempelen, Johannes Müller, K. M". Rapp, C. R. Lepsius 
E. Brücke, S. S. Haldeman, and Max Müller. To those I may add my 
own works of more or less pretension and value ****.! feel called 
upon to declare that until Mr. Melville Bell unfolded to me his careful, 
elaborate, yet simple and complete System, I had no knowledge of alpha- 
betics as a science, * * * *. Alphabetics as a science, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, — and I have lo'oked for it far ?nd wide, — did not 
exist, * * * *. I am afraid my language may seem exaggerated, and 
yet I have endeavored to moderate my tone, and have purposely abstained 
from giving füll expression to the high satisfaction I have derived from 
my insight into the theory and practice of Mr. Melville Bell's "Visible 
Speech," as it is rightly named." 1 



,4 The Reader," London, September 3rd, 1864. 
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In the generosity of his nature, Mr. Bell, without recom- 
pense, ineffectually offered to the British Government, pro bono 
publico, "all Copyright in the System and its applications, in order 
that the use of the Universal Alphabet might be as free as that 
of common letters to all persons." Neither was his "request for 
an authorized investigation" given attention; eliciting from him 
in the preface of.his Inaugural Edition, "Visible Speech, the 
Science of Universal Alphabetics," issued 1867, that if "the 
subject did not lie within the province of-any existing depart- 
ment * * * * does not the fact that an offer of such a nature 
failed to obtain a Hearing, indicate a national want. the want 
namely of some functionary whose business it should be to inves- 
tigate new measures of any kind which may be presented for the 
benefit of society." 

Meanwhile, in addition to his absorbing numerous engage- 
ments, he labored indefatigably with his pen, issuing during his 
career as a teacher in England, no less than seventeen works 
relating to speech, vocal physiology, stenography, etc., including 
the existing Standard Manuals: "Principles of Elocution," "Prin- 
ciples of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds," and jointly with his 
brother, David Charles Bell, the "Standard Elocutionist," of 
which upwards of two hundred editions have appeared, and the 
demand for which continues unabated. 

• He commenced his career as teacher in Edinburg by giving 
instruction to classes in connection with the university, and also 
with the New College, up to the time of the death of his father, 
(1865), who had followed his profession in London, whilst his 
eldest son, David Charles, was tutor at the university in Dublin; 
the father and his two sons thus being the leading elocutionists 
of the Capitals of- England, Ireland, and Scotland. Prof. A. Mel- 
ville Bell then removed to London, leaving his eldest son, Melville 
James Bell, to succeed him in Edinburg. In London, he received 
the appointment of lecturer on Elocution in University College. 
There he remained until 1870, when, having already lost both his 
eldest and youngest sons, he determined,on account of the threat- 
ening condition of the health of his only remaining son, 
Alexander Graham, a third time, and on this occasion perma- 
nently, to cross the Atlantic. He Jocated at "Tutelo Heights," 
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near Brantford, Ontario, where, for a number of years he hcld 
the professorship of elocution in Queen's College, Kingston, 
and in addition delivered courses of lectures in Boston, Mass., and 
in Montreal, Toronto, London, and other Canadian cities, 
besides, jointly with his brother, Prof. David C. Bell, giving 
numerous public readings. 

Mr. Bell's career as "Master" of the Science of Speech took 
indisputable form soon after his father's death. In 1868 already 
he was called from London to give a course of lectures before 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass. Two years later, 1870, on 
his permanent settlement in Canada, he was a second time invited 
to give a course of twelve lectures before the Lowell Institute, 
which he had the honor to supplement the following year, 1871, 
by a third similar course. His residence at Brantford proved 
beneficial both to himself, and to his son, Alexander Graham, who 
was engrossed there in solving the problem of the telephone, and, 
upon fully recovering his health, aeeepted a position in the 
Faculty of the Boston University School of Oratory, and in 1872, 
opened in Boston an "Establishment for the study of Vocal Physi- 
ology," on the Board of Instruction of which, later on, Prof. A. 
Melville Bell's name appears first. During this latter period, 
Mr. BeH's earlier publications in England were re-issued and 
supplemented, notably so by a treatise on "Teaching Reading 
in Public Schools," and "The Faults of Speech," which latter has 
attained its fifth edition, and constitutes the only generally recog- 
nized Standard Manual upon the subjeet of correcting defects of 
speech. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell had meanwhile married, per- 
fected and patented the telephone, and permanently located in 
Washington City. The father and the latter's brother, however, 
being loath to leave their enjoyable home in Ontario, onlydecided 
finally to do so early in the year 1881, which gave occasion to a 
farewell banquet being tendered Prof. A. M. Bell by the city au- 
thorities of Brantford and his numerous friends, who desired to 
convey to him their sincere regret that circumstances rendered it 
desirable he should leave Brantford where he had resided during 
the past eleven years, loved and respected by an ever widening 
circle of friends. The occasion was heightened by the presence 
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of Prof. D. C. Bell and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. In re- 
sponse to the toast, "The guest of the evening," and the unstinted 
encomiums paid both to him and to his brother by the Mayor and 
other prominent Citizens, Prof. Bell responded giving in part the 
following interesting aecount of his Coming to, and sojourn in, 
Canada, and touchingly referred to the cause of his departure: 

"When I was a very young man, and somewhat delicate after a severe 
illness, I crossed the Atlantic to take up my abode for a time with a 
friend of my family in the island of Newfoundland. I was therc long 
enough to see a succession of all its seasons, and I found the bracing 
climate so beneficial, that my visit undoubtedly laid the foundation of a 
robust manhood. People talk of the fogs of Newfoundland, but these 
hung over the banks, and not — or but little — over the land. I have seen 
more fog in any one year in London, than I did during all the thirty 
months 1 spent in the land of 'Cod.* It was there that I commenced the 
exercise of my profession, and it is curious now to think that my desire 
to visit the United States before returning home was defeated by the 
impossibility of getting directly from one country to the other. It was then 
necessary to go to England on the way to America. History we are told 
repeats itself. I am reminded of the saying by the circumstance, that 
when I left Newfoundland, 1842, I had the honor of being the reeipient 
of a similar public leave-taking to that which you are favoring me with 
tonight. In 1867 and 1870, I suffered the grievous loss of two fine young 
men, first my youngest, and next my eldest son, 1 and the recollection of 
my early experience, determined me to try the effect of change of climate 
for the benefit of my only remaining son. I had reeeived an invitation 
to deliver a course of lectures in the Lowell Institute, Boston, in the 
Autumn of 1870, and in July of that year, I broke up my London home 
and brought my family to Canada. Our plan was to give the climate a 
a two years* trial. This was eleven years ago, and my slim and delicate 
looking son of those days developed into the sturdy speeimen of humanity 
with which you are all familiär. The facts are worth recording, because 
they show the invigorating influence of the Canadian climate, and may 
help other families in similar circumstances to profit by our experience. 

"I was happily led to Brantford by the accidental proximity of an 
old friend, and I have seen no place within the bounds of Ontario that 
I would prefer for a pleasant, quiet and healthful residence * * * *. How 
is it then that, notwithstanding this declaration, I am about to bid adieu 
to the land that I love so well? You all know my son; the world knows 



Charles Edward, died in 1867, age 19 years, to whose memory the 
Inaugural Edition of "Visible Speech, the Science of Universal Alpha- 
betics," was dedicated. Melviile J. Bell, the eldest son, died 1870, 
leaving a widow who aecompanied the family to Canada, and there 
married Mr. George Ballachy. 
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his name, but only his fricnds know his hcart is as good as his name 
is great. I can safely say that no other consideration that could bc 
named. than to cnjoy the society of our only son would have induccd 
us to forsake our lovely Tutelo Hetghts/ and our kind good friends of 
Brantford. He could nct come to us, so we resolved to go to him. * * * 
I now confidently feel that my sojourn in Brantford will outlive my 
cxistence, because under yon roof of minc the telephone was born. A ray 
of fame, reflected from the son, will linger on the parental abode, * * * *. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell being called upon to respond to 
the toast, "The Telephone and the Photophone," is reported to 
have said in the course of his remarks relative to the removal of 
his father, that the ties of flesh and blood were stronger than 
any other, and tljerefore, he should be pardoned for causing the 
removal of his parents from Canada. He spoke of the many 
works and inventions of Prof. Melville Bell in Stenography, Vis- 
ible Speech, Elocution, etc. His stating that the "Telephone 
is due in a great measure to him," is reported to have been a gen- 
erous admission that somewhat surprised those who heard it. 
It is furthermore reported that he gave some reminiscences of the 
early efforts that resulted in the discovery of the telephone, and 
added that many steps in its utilization were perfected at "Tutelo 
Heights." 

Prof. A. M. Bell and his brother, with their families, upon 
arrival in Washington, soon located in two adjoining spacious old 
residences, Nos. 15 17 and 1525 Thirty-fifth Street, N. W. There, 
with the exception of a brief period before his demise, when he 
removed to his son's residence, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Prof. Bell 
lived dispensing his wonted hospitality, and, amidst his books, en- 
joying the intellectual atmospherethat pervadedhis literary^den." 

But these Masters of Elocution by no means remained idle 
spectators: the eider brother being called upon repeatedly for his 
inimitable renditions of noted authors, to which he added in 1895, 
"The Reader's Shakespeare, in three volumes, for the use of 
schools and Colleges, private and family reading, and for public 
and platform delivery," whilst his junior brother, designated the 
"Nestor of Elocutionary Science," constantly was called upon 
either by letter or personally on the part of the more eminent 
elocutionists, philologists, and pedagogues of the age, to advise 
on matters relating to the one science of which he was the un- 
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disputed head and master. Not only this, during his twenty-five 
years of residence at the Nation's Capital, of which, in the year 
1898, he became a duly incorporated Citizen, he personally, upon 
invitation, delivered lectures before the "American Association 
for the Advancement of Science," "J°h ns Hopkins University," 
"Columbia University," "Modern Language Association," "Na- 
tional Association of Elocutionists," "New York Teaohers of 
Oratory," and the "American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf," etc., etc. 

During the same period he issued a revised version of the 
"Inaugural edition of Visible Speech"; "Sounds and their Rela- 
tions." now a Standard Manual in Normal Training Schools for 
teachers of the Deaf ; also other Manuals on "Speech Reading and 
Articulation Teaching," "English Visible Speech in Twelve Les- 
sons," "Populär Manual of Visible Speech and Vocal Physiolo- 
gy," "World English the Universal Language,* and "Handbook 
of World English," "English Line Writing on the basis of Visible 
Speech," and, finally, "Science of Speech," together with a fifth 
edition of "Principles of Elocution." 

The time had arrived, when, despite pleadings of nuinerous 
applicants, the venerated master must resolutely decline to give 
verbal instruetion, much as he mentally enjoyed teaching. One 
of the last privileged personal pupils, now teaching in a promi- 
nent Institution for the deaf, thus speaks of her master's method: 

"Prof. Bell was a wonderful teacher. I never had his cqual. His 
cxplanations were so clear and füll that at the end of a lesson it was quite 
impossible to think of asking any further question. Every possible un- 
certainty had been antieipated." 

The autographic testimonial of ability this pupil reeeived was 
equally unequivocal: 

"Miss was a pupil of mine in 'Visible Speech.' and dis- 

tinguished herseif by aptitute in the study, and by rapid and solid progress 

in the practice. Miss has fine abilities, and she will, I have no 

doubt, do honor to any position, the duties of which she may undertake. 

"1525 35th Street, N. W., 

"Washington, D. C. Julv i^tli. 1P06. 

"(Signed.) 
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The following tribute was paid the deceased in the Boston 
"School Document No. 9, 1905": 

"We can perhaps make no greater acknowledgment of indebtedness 
to the latc Prof. Alexander Melville Bell, the distinguished philologist, 
who, in 1870, upon invitation, told the teachers how his System of phonetic 
writing, named by him Visible Speech, could be made useful in the devel- 
opment of the speech of deaf children, than to say that it continues to 
be the basis of all Instruction in speech in this school. 1 The result of his 
visit was the employment of the son, Alexander Graham Bell, as a special 
instruetor in the school for a period of three months." 

The scene at Chautauqua, June 2gth, 1899, on the occasion 
of the last meeting of the National Association of Elocutionists 
which he attended, was impressive beyond ability adequately to 
be described in words. In the commencement of the ever memor- 
able address on "Fundamentals of Elocution," delivered by Prof. 
Bell, he tersely stated : 

"Elocution is an art: hence its praetke is more important than its 
theory, * * * *. The requirements of Elocution are: first, that the 
Speaker should be heard without effort on the hearers' part; second, that 
the utterance of words and syllables should be distinet and unambiguous; 
and third, that vocal expression should be in sympathy with the subjeet. 
In common practice we find that these requirements are conspicuously 
wanting." 

At the close of the address, no less than a dozen members 
successively arose to pay tribute to the Speaker. 

"It seems to nie," said the first, "not only fitting, but a very natural 
thing for this audience to desire to express its feeling, and I rise to move 
a vote of thanks to our distinguished benefactor of past years, who has 
so honored us today, for the magnificent exempiification which he 
presents in his own person of the benefits to be derived from our work. 
When a man so glorious in years, and in work, can stand so magnificently 
before this assembly, he presents a most inspiring example for emulation. 
And it is with a feeling of deepest gratitude in my heart for what he has 
done today in thus honoring us, and what he has done for elocution in 
the past, that I move, on behalf of this audience, a vote of thanks to Prof. 
Bell for having come before us and given us this treat." 

The vote was taken by an enthusiastic rising of the entire 
assembly. Another Speaker said : 
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"In the presence of the true, the bcautiful, and the good, there seems 
to bc an atmosphere in which a!l personal differences sink out of sight. 
Standing as we do before onc whosc life has been a benediction to our 
cause, the desire for victory in any lower sense of that term, seems to 
pass entirely away. Since each one of the preceding Speakers has drawn 
some moral from this present occasion, I should like to offer my contri- 
bution. We regard the Speaker of today so highly because he has stood 
against clamor, against so-called public demand, against the exigencies 
of varying occasions, and has upheld the truth, simplicity, and integrity 
of purpose. * * * *. Let us then take from this inspiring hour today, 
the lesson from the life of the Speaker, who, against almost insuperable 
obstacles, has stood firmly for the right, and in the end, like Dr. Russell, 
and Mr. Murdoch, is crowned a Victor." 

These, and other like remarks, were forcibly and touchingly 
supplemented by the able editor of the official organ, who wrote 
in regard to the occasion : 

" 'Consecration' and 'benediction* were words frequently heard at the 
Chautauqua Convention of Elocutionists. These words were used in 
connection with the presence of Alexander Melville Bell, who, at the age 
of eighty, stood upon the platform and delivered an address with a grace 
of manner, pureness of enunciation, and distinetness of articulation, aur- 
passed by no other Speaker at the Convention. Beirs presence permeated 
and dominated everything, * * * *. Alexander Melville Bell is the great- 
est living elocutionist. To attend the Convention, he made a special 
journey of two thousand miles, foregoing the coolness and quiet of his 
distinguished son's summer Canadian home. Well might the members 
of the National Association of Elocutionists rise to their feet wh».n he 
entered the hall, and well might they congratulate themselves on being 
privileged to attend a session that is a historical event in American elocu- 
tion. Words can only very inadequately describe the scenes at the Bell 
session. ön the platform stood an elocutionary patriarch, whose dis- 
coveries, inventions, and writings have vitalized, purified, and glorified 
the English language: uttering words of counsel, and pronouncing a 
benediction. There he stood, erect, reposeful, vigorous, graceful: his 
bearing. gesture, voiee, articulation — all modeis worthy the study of those 
that aspire to oratorical excellencc. Before him sat many of the leading 
elocutionists of America, hushed, attentive, impressed — so impressed that 
men shed tears, and when a resolution of thanks was moved, voiees were 
choked, and the pauses of silence were more eloquent than were the words. 
The sentiments of the entire assembly were voieed by a Speaker who 
said that he consecrated himself anew to his profession, and that herc- 
after he never could, or would apoligize for being an elocutionist, * * * * 
The presence of Alexander Melville Bell at the Chautauqua Convention 
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has leavened the whole elocutionary lump, and has put a heart into the 
National Association of Elocutionists." 

Here was a spontaneous recognition of the professional life 
work of a Master truly great. Among many other tributes 
rendered, I will here add only that of two of his pupils, one of 
whom, now a leading elocutionist, thus sums up Mr. Bell's elo- 
cutionary labors: 

" 'An Uncrowned King* the phrase sprang to my mind as Prof. Alex- 
ander Mclville Bell entered his reeeption room one summer day. It was 
my first interview. I had cordially been invited to come to Washington 
to review 'Principles of Elocution/ and 'Visible Speech/ with the author. 
Many years before I had studied the 'Principles of Elocution/ and had 
used it with my pupils. The assent of the mind to truth is one of the 
keenest of intellectual pleasures, and I find myself constantly, in teaching 
from his book, feeling that enthusiastic thrill. There have been many 
elocution books written since first his appeared, but where they de pari 
from hitn, they are urong, and where they follcw, they are not original. 
He cut the way through the forest, by giving clear principles, not mere 
rules, and the keen ear that could detect the faintest departure from right 
speech, which made him the great inventor of the Visible Speech Alpha- 
bet, served him also in his analysis, and Interpretation of dramatic 
emotion. His own voiee was rieh, melodious, and beautiful, even at 
eighty, while his enunciation of course was that of a past master of 
speech. In Prof. Bell's books the serious Student finds the explanation 
of all his difficulties, and the sure guide to the eradication of his defects. 
The lawyer, the lecturer, the politician, the preacher need just the aid 
that he gives — for with him, the art of elocution is worthy of the best 
effort of all voiee uses. And all such need to study its principles. * * * * 
A great and noble life has passed onward. But in his books, his spirit 
speaks to us, and many generations still." 

The other, one of Prof. Bell's most ardent and efficient 
desciples of his System of "Visible Speech," which constitutes 
the scientific basis of his success as a master of speech: 

"The invention of Visible Speech is one of the world's greatest bene- 
factions, and has given mankind the only possible Universal Alphabet. 
It has a physiological basis. Each Symbol means a definite position of 
the organs of speech, which, if correctly assumed, produces a definite 
result. Every sound possible for the human voiee can be represented by 
these Symbols. There is, therefore, no language nor Variation of language 
in dialect, or even individual idiosyncraey, which cannot be represented 
by Visible Speech and reproduced vocally by any one knowing the System. 

"In consequence of this fact, through Visible Speech one may learn 
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to speak every language as it is spoken by the Nations of all classes. 
Missionaries learn through Visible Speech to speak accurately the lan- 
guage of high caste, as well as that of the lower classes, thereby greatly 
increasing the scope of their influence. Through its perfect mastery 
impediments of Speech can be successfully treated, and the hopeless 
handicap of stammering, stuttering, and like blemishes disappear as if by 
magic. A knowledge of it furnishes the very best vocal training, because 
its symbols compel perfect precision of muscular adjustment for their 
aecurate reproduetion in tone, and so presents a System of vocal gym- 
nastics whereby the greatest skill and flexibility of the vocal organs is 
attained. The effect produced upon the voiee and Speech is analogous 
to that obtained for the body by the varied exercises in use for physical 
training. It is in fact invaluable to both Speakers and singers." 

The following tribute paid Prof. Bell by one of his most 
eminent professional colleagues, constitutes a recognition of his 
exceptional mastership of the Science underlying his methods of 
acquiring perfection in the art of speech, such as has come to very 
few, if any elocutionists, from well recognized authority: 

"I retain a vivid remembrance of meeting Mr. Alexander Melville 
Bell before leaving England. I was much Struck with the purity and 
charm of his speech. It was a revelation to nie. His utterance seemed to 
combine the easy, graceful intonation of the talk of a eultured actress, 
with the strength and resonance that should characterize the speech of a 
man, and though finely modulated, it was without a Suggestion of affeeta- 
tion, either as to matter or manner. I had never before, and I do not 
know that I have since, heard English spoken with the easc and delicaie 
precision that so distinctly marked the speech of Mr. Bell. His clean- 
cut articulation, his flexibility of voiee, and finely modulated utterance 
of English, was an exemplification of what erficient and long continued 
training of the vocal organs will do for human speech, and how charming 
the result." 1 

The scope of Prof. Bell's thoughts, however, were not wholly 
absorbed by his profession, as the list of publications here 
appended, and the honors bestowed lipon him, show. He was 
also thoroughly versed in the Science of Phonetics and Stenog- 
raphy; likewise an ardent advocate of amended Orthography, 
deeply interested in various forms of Social Science, and pos- 
sessed of considerable poetic gift. Whilst not an electrician, he 
may no doubt, however, have contributed somewhat towards 

^ee "Life and Labors of Sir Isaac Pitman, as told by Benn PItman," 
p. 184. 
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stimulating his surviving son in the ineipient coneeption of the 
Telephone by having offered a premium to whichever of his sons 
should construet the most effective articulating apparatus: one 
of which of these earlier speaking devices was recently yet in 
possession of the family. 

The amelioration of the condition of discharged convicts, and 
provisions for the care of neglected and dependent children, 
deeply interested him, and to the latter trend of his sympathies 
is due the establishment, at Colonial Beach, Virginia, of the "Beil 
Home," which has proven to be one of the most efficient bene- 
factions for poor children in the District of Columbia. 

Among the objeets Mr. Bell seemed to take special interest 
in promoting, was the work of the Volta Bureau for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf, founded by his 
son, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. Not only did he contribute 
generously towards the architectural attractiveness of the build- 
ing, but donated to the Bureau his entire stock of publications, 
including stereotype plates, and also his valuable Copyrights, 
increasing thus its efficiency: this, and the Service which his 
Visible Speech device rendered in acquiring speech and the art 
of Speech or lip-reading, endeared him to many deaf, notably 
among them, Helen A. Keller, whose love and regard for him he 
always spoke of most appreciatingly. 

Although Mr. Bell had permanently left Ontario nearly a 
quarter of a Century ago, true to his nature, he retained up to the 
last a strong affection for his many Canadian friends. And the 
Citizens of Brantford showed their appreciation of this devotion 
at each recurring visit Mr. Bell paid to his former home. On the 
occasion of his presence there during the Dominion tour of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York, October 14dl, 1901, 
when the Royal couple stopped enroute in Brantford, Mr. Bell 
was aecorded the honor of presenting, on behalf of the City, to 
His Royal Highness, the Duke, a handsomely mounted long 
distance Telephone outfit, furnished by the Bell Telephone Co. 
On being presented to His Royal Highness, the latter cordially 
shook hands with Mr. Bell, who then impressively said: 

"On behalf of the City of Brantford, I have the honor of presenting 
to your Royal Highness, this Telephone as a Souvenir of your brief. but 
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highly prized visit to the 'Telephone City.' May all our telephones and 
telegraphs continue to bring us only glad tidings of your happy progress 
throughout the British Dominion, where each province vies with the 
others in the warmth of its welcome to his Majesty's representatives, the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York. Health and long life to King 
Edward the Sevcnth, and to his Queen. God save the King and Queen." 

Both the Duke and the Duchess expressed themselves as 
highly gratified on reeeiving so singularly appropriate and useful 
a present. 

Nor were friends and relatives on the distant Pacific 
Coast, and in remoter Australia, forgotten. Nothing seemed to 
gratify Mr. Bell more than the repeated evidence by letter of their 
continued remembrance. 

The greatest charm, howeyer, of Prof. Bell, was the social 
sphere of his home. To all, rieh or poor, high or lowly, Mr. Bell 
was always courteous and kind. He proved himself a devoted 
father, a model husband, and exemplary grandfather, great 
grandfather, uncle, and cousin. Making available provision dur- 
ing his lifetime for relatives nearest and dearest to him was 
characlcristic of his constant thoughtfulness. Mr. Bell twice 
married most happily; first, 1844, Eliza Grace, the refined and 
aecomplished daughter of Surgeon Samuel Symonds, mother of 
his surviving son, and beside whose remains now lie those of 
her distinguished husband. His second marriage, 1898, to Mrs. 
Harriet G. Shibley, who survives him, proved a source of rar*: 
connubial felicity. The filial devotion aecorded Professor Bell by 
his immediate family, was simply ideal, of a nature so perfectly 
exemplary and beautiful, that any attempt to speak of his family 
relations truthfully would be invading the sanetity of a model 
home. All who have been privileged to be near him, could not 
otherwise than become deeply sensible of the ennobling and 
refining influence of his wholesome personality. To sit at his 
board, and occasionally enjoy the elocutionary "bouts" between 
him and his aecomplished brother, in which, at times, they were 
joined by his equally gifted son, as they bantered each other with 
recitations from Shakespeare, or other favorite dramatists and 
authors, not infrequently dialectic and in Gaelic, was an intel- 
lectual treat few mortals can ever have enjoyed with such 
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recognized elocutionary masters as principals. The humor, 
prompt retorts, and fire that at such times would fly from one to 
another was something akin to an array of batteries emitting 
electric sparks, and would baffle accurate portrayal. It can truth- 
fully be said of Prof. Bell, that a kindlier face than his has seldom 
been seen, especially among so-called more thoughtful scientists. 
His optimism constantly made itself manifest by the evident 
delight he showed in embracing every possible opportunity 
in giving delight to others. The rare faculty of "making the best 
of everything," seemed spontaneous with him. While positive 
in his conceptionsof the beautiful and true, uncharitable criti- 
cism seemed foreign to him. His mind seemed utterly free from 
malice and bent on doing all the good he could. His sphere was 
one of marked content and radiant good will. Although often 
earnest in mien, no one has ever been heard to say that they saw 
Mr. Bell really angered. Rage was foreign to his nature. He 
could calmly look upon a furious storm, admire the force of wind 
and wave, and it seemed to harbor no terror to him. Scenes of 
unruffled wave, where steamer and sailing craft silently passed 
along on their errands of Service to fellowmen, such as greeted 
him from his seat on the embankment in front of his residence 
at Colonial Beach, were equally if not more to his liking than the 
commotion of antagonising elements. By nature he was averse 
to the boisterous, and courted rather scenes of silence and gen- 
tleness. To see him ensconsed in his diair on the well shaded 
vineclad veranda of his riverside home, at times reading and 
smoking, or watching the brooding, ever chattering sparrows he 
had encouraged to build their nests along the inner eaves, was to 
see incarnated content upon his countenance. Always fond of 
domestic animals, in later years he more especially liked to keep 
pets, and loved to feed his dogs, birds, and fishes himself. In his 
city den or studio, he could while away hours patiently analyzing 
the speech of his parrot, and determining the notes of his ca- 
naries and mocking birds, or marvelling at the ceaseless and 
graceful evolutions of the fishes in his aquarium. These pets, to- 
gether with flowers of all kinds, not only afforded him congenial 
companionship and diversion, but also a constant, delightfully 
interesting study. 
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Prof. Bell was honored with the fellowship of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, and with that of the Royal Scottish Society 
of Arts, the latter of which, in special recognition of the System of 
phonetic shorthand he devised, awarded him in addition its Silver 
Medal. In 1885 he was likewise elected a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science; he was an active 
member of the Modern Language Association of America, An-, 
thropological Society of Washington, and the National Geo- 
graphie Society, a life member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, an honorary mem- 
ber of the National Association of Elocutionists, etc., etc. 

Despite his advanced years, Prof. Bell retained his mental 
vigor and general good health to a remarkable degree. In order 
to enjoy each other's society as much as possible, the father, to- 
wards the last, assented to take up his abode with the son, 1331 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., where, surrounded by every possible 
comfort, Mr. Bell reeeived the tireless attention of a devoted 
wife, loving son, daughter-in-law, and faithful attendants. As 
the last summer approached, Mr. Bell longed to go to his favorite 
riverside hörnest ead, but it could only be for a brief period when 
his enfeebled condition made it desirable he should return to his 
son's residence in Washington, where, August 7th, 1905, sur- 
rounded by his immediate family and a few close friends, he 
gently passed away. Truly, like Gladstone will Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell also long be remembered as "The Grand Old Man." 

The interment took place at Rock Creek cemetery, the Rev. 
Dr. Teunis S. Hamlin ofHciating, and the following distinguished 
associates serving as honorary pallbearers: Hon. James Wil- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture; Dr. William T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education; Hon. H. B. F. MacFarland, 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia; Prof. William H. Dali, 
of the Smithsonian Institution; Mr. Ainsworth R. Spofford, first 
Assistant Librarian of Congress; and Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Presi- 
dent of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 
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SHERWOOD BONNER-HER LIFE AND PLACE IN THE 

LITERATURE OF THF SOUTH. 



BY ALEXANDER L. BONDURANT, A. M. (HARVARD). 

The life of Sherwood Bonner illustrates the union of the 
subtle elements,ancestral traitsand personal qualities, which, 
distilled by the alchemist, Dame Nature, in her alembic pro- 
duce the individual. 

Her father, Dr. Charles Bonner, was borninlreland, but 
his family lef t their ancestral home when he was quite young, 
and settled in Pennsylvania. When he arrived at man 's 
estate, he left the North, and like Prentiss and Boyd turned 
his face South ward. He reached Mississippi in u Flush 
Times," and was content to dwell there, for he found a cul- 
tured, refined people, who recognized in him a kindred 
spirit. 

In her novel, "Like unto Like/' Sherwood Bonner thus 
describes the home of his adoption: u The climate was de- 
licious. Winter never came with whirl of wind and wonder 
of piling snow, but as a temperate king with spring peeping 
to meet him, before autumn's rustling skirts had quite van- 
ished round the corner. Yet there was not the monotony 
of eternal summer. Winter sometimes gave more than 
hints of power to the pert knaves of flowers who dared to 
spring up with a wave of their blooming caps in his face ; 
and the peach-trees that blossomed too soon were apt to get 
their pale pink heads enclosed in glittering ice-caps, through 
which they shone with resplendent beauty for a day then 
meekly died. Even a light snow feil at times; and everybody 
admired it and shivered at it, and said the climate was chang- 
ing, and built great wood-fires, and tacked list around the 
doors,and piled blankets on the beds, to wake in the morning 
to find sunshine and warmth — and mud. But for the most 
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part, the days, one after another, were as perfect as Guido'» 
dancing hours." 

She thus speaks of the people whom both she and her 
father loved: "They had the immense dignity of those who 
live in inherited homes, with the simplicity of manner that 
comes of an assured social position. They were handsome, 
healthy, füll of physical force as all people must be who ride 

horseback and do not lie awake at night to wonder why 

they were born. That they were Southerners was, of coursc, 
their first cause of congratulation. After a Northern tour 
they were glad to come home and teil how they were recog*- 
nized as Southerners everywhere — in the cars, shops, and 
theatres. They feit their Southern air and accent a grace 
and a distinction, separating them from a people who walked 
fast, talked through their noses, and built railroads." 

The young physician found the sun which caused the 
flowers to bud, to blossom, to give forth rieh fragrance not 
less kind to the daughters of the Southern village whither 
he had journeyed ; but one seemed to him fairer than all the 
rest, and he sought to make her his own. Miss Mary Wil- 
son is said to have been both lovable and beautif ul. Fortune 
favored his wooing so they were soon wedded. Their means 
were ample and Dr. Bonner retired from the active practice 
of his profession, dividing his time between the management 
of his estates, and the dispensing of an elegant hospitality in 
his own home. He was always a great lover of books and 
possessed a fine mind, but had no ambition beyond his class; 
and while believing in and honoring woman to the highest de- 
gree, he thought her place to be the home. 

His library was large and caref ully selected, and he di- 
rected in large measure the reading of his family. We sur- 
mise that the daughter is giving an episode in her own life 
when she has Blythe Herndon teil Roger Ellis that she never 
disobeyed her father's injunetion about books but once, that 
having exhausted everything eise in the library, she climbed 
up to the forbidden shelf and took from it a copy of "Tom 
Jones." But, says Blythe, "papa scolded; to this day I have 
never known whether Tom married Sophia." Ur. Bonner 
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was an honorable, courteous, cultured gentleman, another 
Thomas Dabney. The daughter being asked by Mr. Harper, 
of Harper and Brothers, where she obtained such a fine com- 
mand of English, replied with great dignitv, "In my father's 
house." 

From her father Sherwood Bonner inherited her love for 
books, and her keen sense of humor, her best gif t from the 
gods; from her mother came beauty and a charming femi- 

ninity. 

Five children were born to Dr. and Mrs. Bonner; Katha- 
rina Sherwood, born February 26, 1849; Ruth Martin, now 
Mrs. David McDowell, who lives at Holly Springs, Missis- 
sippi ; Samuel Wilson, who died of yellow fever in '78 ; and 
two other children, who died in infancy. 

The family residence built by Dr. Bonner is still Stand- 
ing. It is a commodious brick mansion, built in Gothic style, 
with a wide portico in front, and ample Windows opening to 
the floor. The house Stands well back from the street, sur- 
rounded by a spacious lawn. One enters a wide hall, and on 
the left is seen the library, where in winter a wood fire is 
kept burning. The room is a very charming one, and 
afforded a most appropriate setting for the writer at her 
desk. This room is connected with the hall by folding doors. 
On the right is the drawing-room. 

One seeing the fair haired baby-girl in this luxurious, 
well-ordered Southern home, would probably have said that 
she was destined to become what her mother before her had 
been, charming, well read, and, according to prevailing Stan- 
dards, educated. But in addition tothese inherited qualities, 
Sherwood Bonner possessed that strong individuality that 
made her a writer. As a child she was fond of play, but she 
loved books and stories better still, and games ceased to 
charm, if gran'mammy consented to teil her the story of the 
wonderful adventure of "Brer Rabbit" and "The Tar Baby," 
or some of his other escapades, or if her papa came in bring- 
ing her a fresh volume of fairy stories. 

Her first effort at original composition was while she 
was still wearing pinafores. It came about in this way : she 
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and a playmate lost their temper, and, forgetting that they 
were little gentlewomen, began to fight like two waifs with 
no family dignity to uphold. Kate got her frock torn, and 
later when her mother asked her the cause of the quarrel, 
she handed her a paper, with a tragic air, saying, "Read this, 
it will teil youall." 

She was not universally populär as a child, for she mani- 
f ested a precociousness that separated her, in large measure, 
f rom her kind ; but she attracted strongly those whom she 
really liked and was, at an early age, the queen of a little 
coterie of her own. In childhood she was distinguished for 
loyalty, a ready wit and a keen sense of humor; qualities that 
made the warp and woof of her nature, and but strengthened 
when the maid was merged in the woman. 

Her education was conducted under her father's eye, 
and as he pressed the chalice to eager lips, little did he guess 
that he was entertaining genius unawares. At school she 
could not have been accounted a hard student. Her mind 
slaked its thirst at the pure fountain of the muses; history 
was a joy, literature a delight, and the composition, a task 
hated by most of her schoolmates, a pleasant pastime ; but 
she looked askance at the sciences, and pronounced life too 
short for geometry. During her last year at school she 
wrote an allegory. It is the work of a tyro in art, but was 
regarded by her schoolmates a remarkable production. 

The morning of her life was bright, and with father, 
mother, sister, brother, around the family hearth, each pass- 
ing day brought added happiness. Even the dark clouds 
that began to lower in the North, ere she passed the limits of 
girlhood, did not bring sadness, for she with many older 
heads in the South failed to comprehend what these fore- 
shadowed. But she was now to receive the baptism of sor- 
row, and to gain through sufferingneeded training and added 
strength. 

"Who tears to other eyes would bring 
Muat first have tasted sorrow." 

She was just sixteen, she had written something and 
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it had been acccpted, her heart was aglow with visions of the 
future, when the desolating blow feil upon her home. The 
much loved mother was taken from her, the rüde shock 
and turmoil of war being too much for that gentle spirit. 

We find this entry in Sherwood Bonner's scrapbook in 
her own hand: "First story ever published, aged fifteen, 
Boston Ploughtnan^ twenty dollars." Underneath, the story 
is pasted in. It was called "Laura Capello, A Leaf from a 
Traveler's Notebook." It is a mystery story, bighly melo- 
dramatic and crude, but containing the promise of a rieh 
fulfillment as the bud contains the rose. It deals with the 
lot of a young girl whose life is the fruit of unhallowed 
love. The scene is laid in Italy, the land of mystery, and 
the story is given to the world by a young American artist, 
whom a capricious fate enmeshes, and makes an unwilling 
actor in the drama. The sketch shows dramatic power, and 
abounds in vivid description. 

Mr. Nahum Capen, the author of "The Republic of the 
United States," "History of Democracy," and other works, 
was at this time connected with The Ploughman. He was the 
f riend of Longf ellow, Lowell and Emerson, and was selected 
bv Hawthorne as the first one to read his first book, which 
appeared anonymously. He was the intimate friend and ad- 
viser also of Irving. Under his tutelage Sherwood Bonner 
first essaved Grub street, and he never ceased to take a keen 
interest in her, and was to the day of her death her trusted 
adviser and friend. He urg-ed her to write, and encouraged 
her work with kindly, but discriminating words of praise. 
"Laura Capello" was followed by "A Flower of the South," 
published in a musical Journal. Somewhat later a piece called 
"An Exposition on one of the Commandments" was sent to 
Frank Leslic^s Journal. 

In 1871, Sherwood Bonner became the wife of Mr. Edward 
McDowell, a gentlemen of refinement and liberal eulture; 
like his wife he was anative of Holly Springs. The young- 
wife assumed with earnestness the responsibilities ot the 
new life and when her husband determined to try his for- 
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tune in the frontier State of Texas, she went with him into 
a country that was little better than a wilderness. But 
the venture failed and the young people returned to Holly 
Springs poorer in purse than when they left. A daughter 
was born to them, and for her child henceforth the mother 
in large measure seemed to live. Like George Sand, she 
found in motherhood love's deepest expression. At this 
crisis of affairs, the young wife and mother recalled her 
talent, and remerobering the kind words that had corac to 
her from Boston, she determined to go thither, and try her 
fortune with her pen. In Boston she became a member of 
Mr. Capen's family, and under his eye, and with'his encour- 
agement, continued her work. 

She had the gift of clear vision, and at once perceived 
that the defects of her early training must be overcome if she 
was to write that which the world would read; so she studied 
closely, books, men and'manners. The North received her 
lucubrations with a criticism that was in the main kindly, and 
ere long she had made for herseif a place in "The Moral 
Lighthouse" as she playfully denominates Boston. After 
several years she was able to have with her her child and the 
aunt who since her mother's death had .striven to supply her 
place. But she counted that she was only sojourning in the 
North. The place of her birth she ever spoke of as "home," 
and a portion of each year she spent amidst the dear famil- 
iär scenes. 

Soon af ter going North she met the poet Longf ellow. He 
recognized her talent, became her warm personal friend, and 
lentheraid and encouragement in her work. She in turn 
seemed to impart new vigor to the white-haired poet. She 
became his private secretary and collaborator. At her Sug- 
gestion he compiled u Poems of Places, Southern States," 
and she assisted in this work. 1t is a quaint conceit of the 
poet which causes him to treat the South as a separate coun- 
try. In that interesting book, "Poets* Homes," appears a 
description of Longf ellow's home written by her. It is given 
the place of honor in the book, but by a stränge oversight no 
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credit is given to the author. In one of her early letters f rom 
Boston, published in the Memphis Avalanche she writes : U A 
great man and a poet, who enjoys the additional distinction 
of being my very good f riend, read my first letter written for 
your coiumns, with an evident amusement, which he made a 
commendable effort to suppress. 'This istoobad,' frowned 
he, between smiles, 'don't do it again. Writeabout the good 
side of Boston next time.'" 

She wrote a number of letters for Southern newspapers 
in a style that the ordinary newspaper man would strive in 
vain to emulate, though she regarded the letters as mere 
potboilers. They give interesting accounts of the happenings 
in Boston, and her impressions of Boston 's great men : Emer- 
son, William Lloyd Garrison, Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Wendell Phillips. She says of Boston: "For the native Bos- 
tonian there are three paths to glory. If his name be Quincy 
or Adams, nothing more is expected of him. His blue blood 
carrics him through life with glory and straight to heaven 
when he dies. Failing in the happy accident of birth, the 
candidate for Beacon Hill honors must write a book. This 
is easy. The man who can breathe Boston air and not write 
a book is either a fool or a phenomenon. One course remains 
to him should he miss fame in both these lines. He must be 
a reformer." 

She thus speaks of her meeting with Mr. Emerson: 
"The unaffected charm of Mr. Emerson 1 s manner soon re- 
stored me to my normal serenity, and the interview pro- 
gressed delightfully for both of us. He has the pilrest and 
most refined face I have ever seen, and his smile is some- 
thing to be remembered forever. Of course we spoke of the 
South, and he expressed the opinion thät the Southern man 
had a more elegant manner and a finer pbysical frame than 
the Northerner, but must generally yield the palm in intel- 
lect. And to this I assented sorrowfully enough, recalling 
as I did, the small returns lrom the stock I took in a certain 
Philo club, where I spent the ambrosial evenings of my life 
and pinned my faith to several masculine coat sleeves of in- 
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tcllectual giants pro tempore, who would have brought my 
tawny hair down in sorrow to the grave — if I hadn't taken 
the pin out. 

"Mr. Emerson has a way of looking off into the distance 
as he speaks or listens which is very poetic and beautiful. I 
liked it, but yet I was not happy, for I had a knot of purple 
violets in my hair, and I distrusted this way of appre- 
ciating them. I don't wear violets cvery day; nor for the 
Colonel who talks politics to me ; nor for the young preach- 
er who propounds chemical conundrums. And so they 
meant something in this case; perhaps to subtly express 
the bomage of a Southern heart, that I had no skill to put 
into words. I dare say, however, the great man received a 
general Impression of sweetness and perhaps it is well he 
did not trace it to outside influences. 

"On the whole, Mr. Emerson personally strikesm e as one 
who might falsify that comprehensive saying that no man is 
a hero to his valet, as I cannot imagine him under any cir- 
cumstances other than the consistent high-toned man, who 
beyond all scholarship and learning 

'Still may hear without abuse 
That grand old name of gentleman."' 

She thus describes her impressions of Carl Schurz, the 
occasion on which she saw him being a Sumner memorial 
meeting: "He is German in accent but not in appearance. 
His füll whiskers are red, not blonde. And his features 
have none of the Teutonic heaviness, but are rather charac- 
terized by the sagacious sharpness of the American. The 
eulogy was very fine, and repeated bursts of applause testi- 
iied to the enthusiasm of the audience. Most especially I 
must note the warm and hearty reception accorded that part 
of the address in which Mr. Schurz spoke of the noble and 
manly stand taken by Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, and paid a 
just tribute to his brilliant eloquence, which was especially 
grateful to my Southern pride." 

Tn the f ollowing paragraph she gives her Southern read- 
ers a pen picture of her poet f riend : 
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4( Longfellow was there from his beautif ul historic home. 
Bret Harte calls him his 4 ideal poet,' and as one looks upon his 
gracious, benignant face, framed in silvery hair, and rever- 
ently notes the broad thoughtful brow, and the eyes from 
which love toward all mankind seemed to beam, it is easy to 
comprehend how the perfect harmony between the man and- 
his works should win from one, a poet himself, the highest 
praise he could possibly bestow. " 

In her stories Longfellow suggested that she write of 
the life around her, but she chose, and wisely, the life of the 
South that she knew best, and the poet admitted in the end 
that her instinct had led her aright. Before 76 she wrote 
some of the "Gran'mammy Stories" and other short Sketches 
that found a ready sale. Longfellow said that she would be 
"the American writer of the future." 

Eleven years after "Laura Capello" was written its 
author visited the scenes where the plot was laid. She en- 
joyed deeply this foreign travel, and has left a partial record 
of it in letters published in Boston and Southern papers, and 
in her private correspondence. She writes thus to a friend 
from Rome: "I am living every hour, never have I known 
days of such enchantment; Roman violets that make the air 
sweet, Roman fleas that bite with a Swinburne ardor, Roman 
donkeys that bray in the early morning, Roman shops that 
be wilder with their gems, shopmen who will make you buy 
whether you will or no; even in these delights I revel, so 
what can I say of the pictures, the statues, the ruins of 
Rome? Do you remember how my Lilian exhausted her 
raptures after the first layer of her box, and sat afterwards 
in a mute adoring ecstasy? Thinkof Lilian 's mother in the 
same position." 

Several days werc spent by her party at a little coast town 
in France. At times the hours lagged, so the little group, 
like the young people in the Decameron, devised game and 
story to amuse themselves. Sherwood Bonner showed her- 
seif the most f ruitf ul of device, and became the leader in the 
sport. She devised a game that was played with avidity. 
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The loser each time was supposed to pay the forfeit by tak- 
ing his lif e with bis own bands. A wan young Scotsman who 
had been "Ordered South" chanced to be one of the party 
and participated in the game. For the rest it was a pleasing 
pastime, but for him it had a tragic Suggestion, for at that 
time Robert Louis Stevenson— it was no less than he — had 
begun tbat hand to band conflict with disease that terminated 
fatally twenty years later. It is thought that he received 
f rom this game the Suggestion of that very unusual story of 
his, "The SuicideClub." 

Home at last came this busy working bee after her flit- 
ting in distant lands. "The CJrest of the White Hat," 
"Rosine's Story," and other sketches show the effect of this 
foreiorn travel. The years following were filled with hard 
work; ever attaining, but never quite satisfied, she strove 
to make each piece better than the last Du ring this period 
she wrote a clever characterization in verse of "The Radical 
Club," which set all Boston to laughing. 

Sometimes she had her hours of despondency as when 
she wrote a friend, "Put up a tablet for me in case I join 
the mermaids and write on it, 

Death came to set me free, 
I met him cheerily 
As my true friend." 

During the summer of '78 yellow fever raged in many 
parts of the South. The Citizens of Holly Springs with a 
noble disregard for consequences ofFered an asylum to the 
ref ugees from the stricken town of Grenada ; in this way 
the plague was introduced, and of the first hundred who took 
the fever only ten survived. 

Sherwood Bonner was in the North at the time, but she 
at once hurried to Holly Springs to urge her loved ones to 
seek a place of safety. 8ut the old physictan would not go 
and his son remained with him ; they were soon stricken with 
fever ; she nursed by their bedside during the weary hours 
of their sickness ; and they died in her arms on the same 
day. She escaped the disease, but left Holly Springs broken 
in bealth from her constant vigils, and wounded in spirit. 
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She wrote an account of the plague for The Toutk^s Com- 
fianion, from which the following extract is taken: u Il 
is not alone to see loved ones die ; it is to dread their dying 
kiss. It is not to watcta the dear dead face until the eoffin 
lid is closed above it, but to turn, shuddering, from the face 
wherc ydu can see waves of change follow each other, until 
it has become a yellow transfigured mask. It is not to see 
the folded hand clasping flowers, the dear forms enshroud- 
ed in fresh grave-clothes, nor to see them laid away with 
prayers uttered above them, and friends standing by with 
uncovered heads, but it is to know — with what intensity of 
horror! — that these forms are changed to a poison so dead- 
ly, that death can be tasted in the air around them, and love 
itself shrinks from rendering its last sad offices. It is to 
know that tbey are buned, wrapped hastily in sheets, some- 
times uncoffined, hurried to deep graves, without friends, 
or mourners, or care, by hirelings, who slight and dread 
their task." 

After the publication of "Like unto Like" she found 
ready publishers. Mr. Conant, the editor of Harpefs Wcckly y 
said to her, "I accept your articles now without reading them 
in advance, your signature is enough." Enduring fame was 
hers if she could only live to grasp it, but ere the noon hour 
was reached, the worker was laid low. She began to feel the 
approach of an insidious disease, which she strove in vain to 
throw off. Not wishing to distress her loved ones she spoke 
of it to only a few friends, who finally persuaded her to con- 
sult the best medicalauthority. The physician when hesaw 
her perfect physique expressed his surprise at her Coming. 
He made the examination, but hesitated to state the result. 
She would have the whole truthand he pronounced her death 
sentence, telling her that she had but a single year of life. 
She met her fate with fortitude, and determined to make the 
most of the few remaining months, in order to provide a 
competency for the loved ones that she must soon leave. 

She worked on to the very gutes of death, her courage 
never forsaking her; and even when her good right hand was 
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useless she continued to dictate to an amanuensis, and was 
satisfied with nothing short of the best work. 
February 14, 1883, she wrote : 

A LONGED-FOR VALENTINE 

Come to my aching heart, my weary soul, 
And g-ive my thoughts once more their vanquished will ; 
That I may strive and feel ag-ain the thrill 
Of bounding- hope, to reach its farthest goal. 
Not Love, though sweetas that wh ich Launeelot atole, 
Nor Beauty, happy as a dancing rill, 
Nor Gold poured out from some fond tniser's tili, 
Nor yet a name on Farne' 8 immortal scroll — 
But what I ask, O gracious Lord, from Thee, 
If to Thy throne my piteous cry can reach, 
When stricken down like tempest-riven tree, 
Too low for prayer to wreak itself in speech, 
Isbut the fair ffift— ah, will ite'er be mine? 
My long- lost Health for my dear Valentine. 
A dear friend writes of the closing days of her life: 
"During her hours of suffering, her bravery, her patience, 
and her heroism were extraordinary. One who watched by 
her dying bed said: 4 I have seen her smile when it would 
have been a relief to see her cry.' She uttered no coraplaint 
and no one heard her repine. One day she gaily asked her 
friends what would be a suitable inscription for her tomb- 
stone ; and from several that had been suggested she se- 
lected this, 4 She was much loved.' Surely no words could 
furnish a more fitting epitaph for the young life that had 
done so much, enjoyed so much, suffered so much, in a little 
more than thirty years." The end came July 22, 1883. 

Sherwood Bonner cast the witchery of her personal 
charm over all who surrounded her. Nature formed her to 
command, to love and to be loved. In childhood she was 
slight, but in womanhood she possessed a perfect physique. 
Hers was no usual beauty ; her features were refined, but 
not regulär; her complexion a delicate pink and white; ex- 
pressive blue eyes, her hair an indescribable shade of auburn, 
and very heavy ; an exquisite mouth and chin ; and a band 
that would have been a sculptor's joy. 
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The poet Longfellow in a poem dedicated to her thus 
describesher: 

"A cloud-like form that floateth on with the soft undulatinp gait 
Of one who moveth, as if motion were a pleaeure." 

Her heart was always troe to the friends of her youth, 
and when they visited the North she was ever ready to intro- 
duce them to the circle of which she was so prominent a 
member, Advlation did not spoil her for she bad the artist's 
perception with her woman's beart. Hers was a trenchant 
tongue and a stinging wit, but like the Venusian bard she 
was qnite as ready to hold up her own foibles to ridicule as 
those of others. 

She lived for her child, and nothing from her pen is more 
c härm mg* than the references to her in letters to friends, 
hitherto tmpublished. In one of them she writes: "Now 
for my baby, she certainly is the most perfect child in the 
world. No human being knows how I love the little thing. 
Every plan of my life bears upon her future, and so long as 
she is left me, nothing can ever make me unhappy again." 

We may not judge of her literary work as of a finished 
product. It is rather like a sculptor's dream that is but half 
realized. Lips are parted as if for speech, eyes look wistf ully 
towards the East; but the figure is still restrained in its 
marble prison, and we wonder wby the sculptor was stricken, 
the task unfinished. 

But this unfinished work was f raught with rieh promise. 
She probably wrote the first story of any writer that belongs 
to the distinctively Southern school. She wrote before 77 
some of "The Gran'mammy Stories," and these seem to be 
the first negro dialect stories published in a Northern Journal, 
and thus speaking to the whole country. She wrote in '78 
"Like unto Like," a story that has to do with the reconstruc- 
tion period. Into this field Cable came later, and Page se- 
lected it as a fitting period in which to locate bis most ambi- 
tious work, "Red Rock." Only one writer before her had 
attempted to work this virgin soil, Baker in "Colpnel Dun- 
woddie, Millionaire." In this book she refers to the "Tar 
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Baby Story," which she published several years later in 
Harper*s Monthly. She wrote some excellent dialect stories 
of tbe Tennessee mountains, thus doing- pionecr work in a 
field which Miss Murfree has made so peculiarly her own. 
She spcnt some time (beg-inning- in 1880) in that portion of 
Illinois known as Egypt; and 4t On the Nine-Mile," and 
"Sister Weeden's Prayer" illuminate this dark world. 
These stories and a nuraber of others were written in the 
dialect pecuüar to this region. Of "Sister Weeden's Prayer" 
in the "new" dialect The Nation^ spoke in most compli- 
mentary terms. She seems to baye been the first to give to 
the vernacular of this region literary treatment, thus doing 
for Illinois wbat Eggleston and Riley have done for Indiana. 
Her principal writings may begroupedas follows: Early 
pieces, '64-73; — Letters from Boston and Europe, 74-76; — 
Short Stories published in periodicals between 73 and '83 ; 
a nuraber of these were collected after the death of the 
author and reprinted in a volume entitled "Suwanee River 
Tales 1 " (There are many excellent sketches in this little 
book, but the best are thosc in which Gran'mammy figures); 
to this period of her life belong- "Miss Willard 's Two 
Rings,"» and "From '60 to '65"«;— "Like unto Like,"« a 
novel, "The Valcours,"« a novelette, "The Revolution in 
the Life of Mr. Balingall,"« "Two Storms,"* "A Volcanic 
Interlude," 8 appeared between 78 and '83. She wrote dur- 
ing these years besides, a number of dialect stories dealing 
with negro character, the mountaineers of East Tennessee, 
and the denizens of the Western prairie. "Hieronymus 
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Pop and the Baby," "The case of Eliza Blelock" and "Lame 
Jerry" are all strong sketcbes. Some of these stories bave 
appcared in book form. 9 

The "Gran'mammy Stories" lo reveal with force and 
beauty the charactcristics of the old Southern "mammy," 
who deserves a modest place with "The chaste and sage 
Dame Eurycleia" and fair Juliet's nurse; and Sherwood 
Bonner has made posterity her debtor by preserving the 
lineaments of this picturesque personage whose place for- 
merly was of so much consequence in the Southern home. 
But let the author unfold her character : 

"In our Southern home we were very fond of our old col- 
ored mammy, who had petted and scolded and nursed and 
coddled, — yes, and spanked us, — from the time we were 
born. 

She was not a 'black mammy,' for her complexion was 
the color of clear coffee; and we did not call her 'mammy,' 
but 'gran'mammy' because she had nursed our mother when 
a delicate baby, — loving her foster child, I believe, more 
than her own, and loving us for our dear mother's sake. 

She was all tenderness when we were wee toddlers, not 
more than able to clutch at the great gold hoops in her ears, 
or cling to her ample skirts like little burrs; but she showed 
a sharper side as we grew old enougb to 'bother round the 
kiteben' with inquisitive eyes and fingers and tongues. I re- 
gret to say that she sometimes called us 'limbs' and would 
wonder with many a groan and shake of her head, how we 
contrived tohold so much of the Evil One in our small 
frames. 

44 'I ne ver seed sich chillern in all my born days\ she cried 
one day, when Ruth interrupted her in the midst of custard- 
making, to beg leave to get into the kettle of boiling soap 
that she might be clean once for all, and never need another 
bath; while Sam, on the other side, entreated that she would 
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make tferee 'points' of gTavy witb the fricd cbicken for d in- 
ner. (San always came out strong oo pronunciation; bis 
very errors leaned to virtue's side.) 

" 4 I 'clar togracious,' said poor gran'mammy, *you'll drive 
all de sense clean outen my head. How Miss Mary 'xpec's me 
ter git a dinner fitten für white folks ter eat, wid you little 
onraly sinners furever under foot, is mo' dan I kinsay. An' 
here's Leah an' Rachel, my own gran'chrllern, a no mo' use 

ter me dan two tar babies!' 

♦ *. * *'* * * * 

"As gran'mammy grew older, her manner softened; her 
love was less fluctuating*. It was she to whom we ran to teil 
of triumphs and sorrows; she whose sympathy, ash-cakes 
and turnover pies never failed ns. It was she who bungover 
our sick-beds; who told us stories more beautiful than we 
read in any books ; who sang to us old-fashioned hymns of 
praise and faith; and wbo talked to us with cbildlike sim- 
plicity of the God whom she loved. 

"Du ring- the troubled four years tbat swept like the hot 
breath of the simoon over our coüntry, she was true to the 
family. Her love, her courage, her faithf ul work, helped us 
to bear up under our heavy trials. And when the gentle 
mother whose life had been set to such sweet music that her 
spirit broke in the discords of dreadful war, sank out of life, 
it was in gran'mammy 's arms that she died; and neither 
husband nor children mourned more tenderly for the beauti- 
ful life cut Short" 

"How Gran'mammy Broke the News" shows the tact 
of the faithful old nurse in revealing to "Aunt Sarah" the 
fact that her soldier son, who was reported to have been 
killed in battle, is alive and well, in fact has but a few mo 
ments before arrived at that house. One of gran'mammy's 
foster children is a witness of the scene. The little girl was 
for going to teil her aunt as soon as her cousin arrived, but 
gran'mammy said: "Stop, honey, stop; Miss Katie, you for- 
git. Don't you know dat joy itse'f is sometimes more dan a 
breakin' heart kin bear? Mis' Sarah is mighty frail; an' she 
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mus' be made ready to meei dis shock, for dis is jesa&much 
a shock as de lie dat Struck her down. Blessed be de Lord 
for sendin' de last so quick on de heels of de fust. * * * * 

u Aunt Sarah 's door was ajar. She was seated by the 
fire in an attitude of utter dejection. Gran'mammy was 
bustling about the room, an expression of per'plexity on her 
dear old brown face. Presently with a side-long glance at 
poor Aunt Sarah, gran'mammy began to sing softly. I had 
ne ver heard her croon anything but Methodist hymns. Now, 
to my surprise, she broke forth in a chant that Miss Rose was 
very fond of singing with us after vesper service Sunday 
afternoons, 'Praise de Lord, O my soul! O my soul ! and for- 
get not all his benefits.' 

"At first Aunt Sarah took nonotice ; but, atalouder, more 
vigorous, 'Praise de Lord, Praise de LordP she shook 
her head, as if a gnat was buzzing about her ears, andlooked 
at the singer with a dull look of surprise in her weary eyes. 

44 'Gran'mammy singing!' she said, in a faint voice. 

"Gran'mammy came and stood directly in front of my 
aunt. She tried to laugh, but the tears tumbled out of her 
eyes so fast that she choked in the effort to swallow them. 

444 Why, yes, Mis 1 Sarah,' she at last managed to say; 
4 wben my heart is light with thinkin' of de goodness of de 
Lord I can no mo' help singin' dan if I wus a saint in heaven 
worshippin' at de throne.' 

44 'The goodness of God!' echoed Aunt Sarah, drearily; 
4 He has forgotten mercy ; He has turned His face f rom me ; 
He has left me desolate and forsaken in my old age.' 

44 'De Lord never forgits,' said gran'mammy, solemnly ; 
4 an' He never fails to keep de promises He has made. Lean 
on me, Mis' Sarah. Rest yo' po' tired head. Speak de name 
of yo' boy, honey. It'll do yer good ter talk about him. 

44 'No, no, no!' said Aunt Sarah, shrinking back; 'I 
thought you loved him, gran'mammy, but you could come to 
my room and sing. Go away, I do not want you.' 

44 TU go, Mis' Sarah, in one little minute. Love Mars' 
Allan? Why, wusn't my arms de fust ter hol' him — a little 
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soft helpless innocent — even before you beld bim to yo' own 
motber's heart? An' from tbat very minnit I loved him. 1 
kin see him now, a little white-headed boy, always runnin' 
ter bis ole gran'mammy für turnovers an' ginger-cakes. 
Hevn't I watched him all through de years, growin' as 
straight an' tall as a young poplar, füll of bis jokes, but with 
never a mean streak in him, bless de Lord! An' den, Mis' 
Sarah, don't you mind how he looked in his grey uniform, 
wid de gold lace on his sleeves; an' how his eyes would 
kindle an' his voice ring out when he talked of de country 
he loved next ter God?' 

k4 4 Gran'mammy ! do yoa want to break my heart? Wh}* 
do you torture me?' And Aunt Sarah burst into such wild, 
wild tears that I was frightened. 

44 'Oh ! my po' sweet mistis, I wants to mend yo' heart, not 
break it;' and gran'mammy, too, burst into tears, kneeling 
now by Aunt Sarah with her arms around her. 4 I wants you 
to call ter mind jes' one thing — de commandment given by 
de Lord to his people, given wid a promisc. Kin you say it 
over ter me?' 

44 4 Honor thy father and thy mother,' said Aunt Sarah, 
like one in a dream, 4 and thy days shall be long in theland — ' 

44 4 Stop dar, Mis' Sarah, — stop at dat promiseS almost 
shouted gram'mammy. 4 Did Mars' Allah honor his father 
an' his mother?' 

44 4 Always ! Always ! He never disobeyed us in his life. 
No son could have been better or nobler.' 

44 ''And thy days shall be long in the landf cried gran'- 
mammy, 4 which the Lord thy God giveth thee!' Now, Miss 
Sarah, jes* trust God. He won't break dat promise.' 

44 Words cannot do justice to the solemnity, the yearning 
tenderness, the pathetic earnestness, that made thedearold 
woman like one inspired. Wave after wave of feeling rolled 
over her face. I do not know how to express it, but a sa- 
cred, even a religious rapture see med to hold her in its pos- 
session. Strong feeling had exalted her, I feit as if I should 
like to steal in and pray beside her. She still knelt, but she 
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kept her arms clasped about the frail figure in the arm-chair. 
44 Wild, vague suspicions were evidently forminginAunt 
Sarah 's mind. She looked at gran'mammy — a piteous, agon- 
izing gaze. But gran'mammy's eyes met hers with steady 
joy. 

44 4 What do you mean?» she gasped huskily. 4 In God's 
name, what do you mean?' 

44 4 1 mean, — lean on me, dear, lean on me, — I mean dat if 
our blessed Lord wus on earth to-day, an' we could kneel at 
bis feet askin' de life of our boy, he could not give it ter us. 
For Allan's grave has not been dug, an' Allan is livin' not 
dead to-day.' 

44 'What have you beard?' 

14 4 A messenger has come.' 

44 Then I saw a transformation. Aunt Sarah sprang up, 
the color and light flashing into cheeks and eyes, the vigor 
and erectness of vouth restored to her shrunken and bowed 
figure. No longer a haggard old woman, — like a girl she 
threw open the door, and swept past me without a word." 

"Gran'mammy's Last Gifts" has to do with the closing 
hours of her life. 

The children that the old nurse had tended from infancy 
now gather around her bed. She had her daughter look in 
her ehest and take from it a parcel. 44 The parcel was handed 
her, and taking off the outer covering, a white one was re- 
vealed ; then a third wrapper of silver paper. Slowly, rev- 
erently, shc.unwound this ; and there were two tiny, high- 
heeled satin slippers, yellow with age, but dainty enough for 
fairv feet. 

44 4 De night your mother was married, honey,' saidgran' 
mammy proudly, 4 nobody waited on her but me. I unlaced 
de fine weddin' dress, — all lace an' satin, — an' I put de white 
nightgown over her head. An' when I took de slippers off 
her slim pretty feet, she flung her white arms aroun* my 
neck, an' she says, 44 keep 'em, gran'mammy, in memory o' 
dis night." An' now, my chile, arter all dese years, I gives 
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em ter you, de f ust-boro, your dead moiber's weddin* Slip- 
pers. * 

"I could not speak for my tears. Was there e ver a gift so 
delicately bestowed? I pressed the slippers to my heart, 
kissing them and the iaithful black hands that had taken 
them from the little feet so many years ago. 

44 4 Now my little singin'-bird,' said gran'mammy toRuth, 
4 I was boun' you should remember me ; so I jes' went to de 
picture man, an' here's my ole black face for you ter keep.' 

"The likeness was perfect; and as Ruth warmly thanked 
her she sank back wearily on the pillows. 

44 Tm tired now,' she satd, 4 Miss Ruthy, I'd like to hear 
you sing once more — before I hear de angels on de other 
side.' 

"Ruth hushed her sobs and in her exquisite voice rolled 
out in those beautif ul words : 

'Only waiting tili the shadows 

Have a little longer grown, 
Only waiting tili the glixnmer 

Of the day's last beaxn is flown ; 
Only waiting tili the angels 

Open wide the my stic gate, 
At whoae feet I long have lingered, 

Weary, poor and desolate. ' 

44 4 Only waitin,' murmured the dying voice. 4 my chil- 
lern !' and she spoke with sudden energy. 'In your hearts 
you are pityin' your poor ole gran'mammy; you are thinkin' 
o' de sun shinin' outside, an' de flowers, an 1 home an' love. 
You see me lyin' here, ole, an' black, an' racked wid pain. 
But oh! what's de sunlight of earth to de glory roun' de 
throne of God? what's de flowers here ter de flowers in de 
gyardin yonder ? An* what's de love of earth ter dat waitin* 
for me, sinful an' onworthy though I am?' " 

And with her beloved nurslings around her gran'mammy 
passed quietly away. Amongst her last words were, "Good- 
by Mis' Marthy, take good keer o' Mis' Mary's chillern." 

44 TwoStorms," one of her latest stories, published in 
Harper^s Monthly^ descrves especial notice. 
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The story haa to do with the gulf coast. We see a fair 
young wife with a husband who idolizes her, and a little 
daughter with her faithf ul black mammy. The mother dies 
suddenly, and the husband is felled by the blow. In his de- 
spair he curses Fate and would die. His child he neglects, 
in fact her presence is disturbing, since it but serves to 
remind him of his irreparable loss. 

Little Dinah's lot is a hapless one. It would be tragic 
were it not for the devoted old nurse, who watches over her 
"Shorn Lamb" with a tenderness not to be surpassed by a 
mother. " 4 I wish I were a little dog f she said once to Maum 
Dulcie, 4 then I could lick papa's band, and perhaps he would 
pat my head. f 

44 4 You po* little sweet rosebud!' cried the old woman, 
'Ain't you got yo' ole nuss to love you an* pet you?' 

"And in her compassionate tenderness Maum Dulcie did 
her best to spoil her Charge by toogreat indulgence. * * * * 

44 When at last she aroused from the long trance of her 
illness, it was to find a face she had dimly feared all her life, 
bent above her with a rapturous protecting love, to hear a 
father's voice murmuring; 4 My child, my little Dinah, for- 
give your father for all you have suffered. It is over now, 
and we will begin a new life hand in hand.' Safe in the 
purest love man ever gives to woman, she rested on her 
father's heart; and Maum Dulcie said weeping : 4 I dunno but 
it's a sin to give thanks für dat Las* Islan' storm, an' I 
is as sorry as anybody für de mo'ners an' de dead, but I can't 
help seein' de good dat de Lord brings out o' calamity.' " 

She dedicates 44 Like unto Like" to Longfellow in the fol- 

lowing verses : 

O poet, maater in melodious art, 

man, whom many love and all revere, 

Take thou with kindly hand, the gift which here 

1 tender from a loving reverent heart. 

For much received from thee I little give, 
Yet g ladly proffer less, from lesser störe ; 
Knowing that I shall please thee still the more 
By thus conscnting in thy debt to live. 
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The story has to do with thal time when the South Niobe- 
like still mourned her dead, and was unable to grasp f ully 
the living present. The opening chapter reveals three Dixie 
lassies standing on the bridge at sunset — Blythe Herndon, 
Betty Page and Mary Barton. Each is a real flesh and 
blood maiden; and while each is Southern, they differ much. 
Below them gurgles a limpid stream and peering"into the 
clear water they see clinging to stones at tbe bottom moss, 
which twists itself into fantastic shapes. Above towers a 
lofty mountain, the setting sun now giving it a glowing 
aureole ; f rom its base gushes a noble spring, the pride of 
Yariba, for so this Arcadian village is named. Each maiden 
speaks of the suggestions that this whirling, twirling moss 
carries to her mind, and by tbese and otber confidences 
exchanged on the bridge we are enabled to form some opin- 
ion of the dispositions of th§ young girls, who are impor- 
tant characters in the story. 

As the girls talk on the bridge, Mr. and Mrs. Herndon 
approach. They are still lovers after forty years; and 
sweet are the memories that crowd upon them now, for it 
was here they plighted their troth. They find the girls in 
animated conversation about the advent of a Yankee rcgi- 
ment that is to be stationed at Yariba for the summen And 
these loyal young "rebels" are not at all agreed that the 
officers should be reeeived. Mrs. Tolliver has consented to 
take Colonel and Mrs. Dexter to board, — brave soul, it cost her 
many a pang, but she did it to aid her husband's fallen for- 
tunes. This decision causes a flutter, but linally Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe calls and where this lady leads all others follow. 
With the regiment comes Roger Ellis, a man of middle age, 
and an ultra-radical. He wins the heartof Blvthe Herndon, 
and then loses it again largely through his own fault. 

"But death to the dove 

Is the i'alcon's love — 

Oh sharp is the kiss of the falcon's beak !" 

It is best to mate with your kind, this lesson the book 
teaches. 



I 
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The story is briefly told, but its chief charm consists 
not in the plot, which is rather slight, but in the local color 

tj and character portrayal. The artist sketches from life. 

f Squire Barton (the chief of the village detectives), who always 

knows all the happenings of the village, and thinks he knozvs 
much that never happens; he is the seifsame squire whose 

, K refrain is, "Search the whole world over, there is no place 

like Yariba," or "We are a good breed in Yariba;" Colonel 
Dexter, whose eyebrows are askew, the one fierce the other 
mild ; Civil-Rights Bill, the little darky whose antics amuse 
the reader, but often bring him summary punishment from 
his old black gran'mammy; Ellis the enthusiast whose pas- 
sion is reform; Blythe's grandmother, who has ceased to 
pray to her God because he allowed the Southern cause to 
fail; Mrs. Roy, the mountain woman, called 'po' white trash' 

\. by the plantation negro, but having a pathetic life, and indi- 

viduality all her own; the forerunner of many others that 
appear later in the sketches of Craddock, McClelland and 
Sherwood Bonner ; Aunt Sally, the old laundress, (she would 

) have much preferred to be called a washer'oman), who sniffs 

at a wash board and beats her clothes, 'Tse no puny Ala- 
bama nigger, l'se fum South Caliny, I 'longst to de oldest 
branch uv de Tollivers;" Van Tolliver, the brave soldier, 
the true gentleman who fought through the war, but accept- 
ed in good faith the arbitrament of the sword, and in the 
New South made for himself a place; Blythe Herndon, the 
idealist, who loved not wisely, and waking found her dream 
shattered ; Betty Page, the cool, calculating coquette ; Mary 
Barton, the loving, sympathizing woman — all these are living, 

* breathing persons, not abstractions or figures on a stage. 

This book was well received by the critics. Mr. Long- 
fellow, in a letter to Mr. Harper of the firm, Harper and 
Brothers, says: u lt has marked and decided merit, is beau- 
tifully written, and füll of interest to North and South." 

Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin wrote a highly favorable review 
of the book for The Literary World, Boston, from which the 
following extract is taken : "When a country is ripe for it, 
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its literature comes unsought and the authors who are its 
creators appear. Among the various indications that such a 
literature is at hand, not the least is the publication of such 
a remarkable work as Like unto Like. In style it suggests 
the work of noother writer; its merits and its faults are 
entirelv itsown; itfe characters could only be found in our 
complex civilization. The plot is founded on certain phases 
of American society, and is evidently directly suggested by 
the author's personal experience and Observation. * * * 
The characters of Blythe, Ellis, the abolitionist, Civil-Rights 
Bill, Mrs. Roy, and the inimitable Mrs. Oglethorpe, abun- 
dantly vindicate their right to a prominent and permanent 
place in our literature." * -£„. 

A reviewer in the Providence Journal says: "We wel- 
come it as an olive branch in the truest and best sense of the 
word. * * * There is not an attempt at fine writing in 
the book, and yet it is füll of painting f rom the life. There 
is excellent comedy and at least one scene of the deepest 
tragedy. Here and there we are reminded of Miss Austen, 
the common scenes of life are drawn with so much fidelitv» 
but our American Miss Austen excels her English sister in 
imaginative delineation of character, and becomes the true 
poetess in the presence of nature." 

Paul H. Hayne thus speaks of the work : "Regarded 
purely as a literary Performance, this work, as I have before 
intimated, is exceedingly clever; in certain particulars even 
brilliantly able. The descriptions of scenery, which in most 
novels bore one unspeakably, are here vivid, picturesque and 
truthful, with occasional displays of bright, poetic enthusi- 
asm : and of the dramatis persona, some are portrayed with 
quiet but significant humor, some with keen, ironic shrewd- 
ness, and one at least (the 'Grandmother of Blvthe Hern- 
don') with a degree of tragic force decidedly impressive." 

The concluding extract is taken from a review of "Like 
unto Like" that appeared in The Boston Courier: "Sher- 
wood Bonner's new novel in Harper's Library of American 
Fiction is a book so original, so charming, so complete in 
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itself, that to write a review of it must be one of the most 
disheartening tasks possible. Not for many years has there 
been produced a novel so broadly American, so unprovincial 
while yet retaining the peculiar atmosphere of locality, and 
at the same tinie utterly unassuming as to its representation 
of 4 phase.' Its art is so good and so fresh that it hardly im- 
presses us as art ; it is more nearly nature. And yet the 
story abounds in traces of dainty skill, and delightf ul appre- 
ciation of the shades and angles of character, and perfect 
and easy adaptation of words to the transmission of meaning, 
without that over-solicitude as to style which has become so 
fatiguing in our recent New England school of fiction wri- 
ters. * * * The main thing to observe is that Sherwood 
Bonner has seized the transition period of the feeling be- 
tween South and North so perfectly that her book will prob- 
ably stand in the future as the best representative of this 
episode in the national life ; and she has done this within the 
compass of a simple tale which commends itself to our af- 
fections quite independently of that special illustrative inter- 
est." 

In Harper's Monthly, LippincoWs Magazine and The At- 
lantic Monthly, the book was favorably reviewed. Sherwood 
Bonner spoke of it as 44 a part of her training." 

Mrs. Albert Anderson, her lif elong friend, wrote of her : 
"To literature she was 'Sherwood Bonner,' the young au- 
thor, füll of genius and promise; to society she was the 
beautif ul, fascinating woman, always the central attraction 
in every room she entered, but to the companions of her 
youth she was only 'Kate,' the loyal, brave, trusted friend, 
whose untimely death has taken so much f rom life that it can 
never look the same again." 

"Hers was a talent" says Dr. William Kirk "sure to 
expand and develop ; she observed life and learned from it 
and was in no uneasy haste to record her impressions; the 
future was hers through her individuality, if fate could 
have permitted it." But for the work that she has 
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done, which when weighed in .the balances still sustains tfae 

test, Sherwood Bonner should possess for the studeats of 

Southern literature and Southern life, a permanent and 
abiding- interest. 
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LOUYSE BOURGEOIS. 



I 
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although a Dutchinan by adoption, cannot be readily beaten 
in matters of biography. 



In 1563 Louise Bourgeois was born outside of the walls of 
Paris, in the aristocratic faubourg of Saint-Germain. This 
date coraes from no family record, nor from any contempora- 
neous history, for nothing is known of her save what she 
herseif writes. But it is obtained from the circumstance that 
her likeness in the first edition of her work, the Copyright of 
which is dated December 24th,1608,bears the legend — u Aged 
45 years." This, no doubt, was even then deemed a very 
unwomanly act, such as Mesdames Montglas and Qalligay 
would have shrunk from. But my hearers will soon learn that 
Louyse, as she spells her name, and as I shall spell it hereafter, 
was a woman of too much mettle to be squeamish about trifles 
of this kind. Her maiden name shows that no noble blood 
flowed in her veins ; yet her father must have been a man of 
some means, for, as she incidentally teils us, he built several 
houses hard by the fosse at the Bussy gate. She was taught 
to read and write, and at an early age married M. Boursier, a 
surgeon of Paris, who not only was a pupil of the great Am- 
brose Par<5, but fortwenty years had lived in his house as bis 
assistant. It was probably at this time that her husband first 
met her, for in one of her books she writes of once seeing " the 
great surgeon Pard, lying on his death-bed, and, although at 
the age of eighty, with as unclouded an intellect as ever, and 
as anxious as ever to learn something from those who visited 
him." 

After the death of this famous Huguenot, her husband be- 
came the surgeon of a Company of soldiers, which was soon 
after detailed for active Service. During his absence she lived 
near her mother in the faubourg Saint-Germain until 1588, 



when the religious feuds fomented by the Holy League broke 
out with unwonted fury. Paris rebelled, and, by dint of many 
barricades, and by the skill of the Duke of Guise, drove 
Henry III. out of its walls. But the king, uniting his forces 
with those of Henry of Navarre, marched back, and on All 
Sainta' day, as Louyse piously informs U9, advanced upon the 
faubourgs. When, to quote her own language — and it recalls 
that of the prophet Daniel — " the princes and princesses, the 
lords and ladies, the presidents and councillors, the judges 
and members of the bar, the merchants and rieh tradesmen, ,, 
who lived in that aristoeratie quarter, did hear the sound of 
the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all 
kinds of music of the troops of the two Henrys, they snatched 
up their most valuable goods and fled within the ramparts of 
the city proper. Our heroine, with her three children and her 
mother, joined the fleeing throng. That night the king's 
forces took the faubourgs and gutted them. They soon re- 
tired, and the city in turn sent out its lansquenets, who so 
thoroughly completed the work of pillage that not a stick of 
fire-wood, not even a wisp of straw, was left in the cellars. 
For Strategie purposes the houses belonging to her father were 
soon after torn down, and she and her mother were left with- 
out means and without a home. 

To get food in an overcrowded and besieged city is no easy 
task. The few articles of furniture she had saved were sold 
off" day by day until all had gone, and her small family feil 
into great straits. But I have it on my conscience not to 
keep ray hearers long in suspense, and they must therefore 
bear in mind that we are dealing with awoman not only very 
handy, but of rare pluck and self-reliance. Nothing daunted, 
she plied her needle to some purpose, and earned a pittance 
by working at such embroidery as "petit poinct y petit mestier, 
broderie en iarretieres y auec des flies voisines du Heu ou nous 
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estions" How long this lasted I cannot say, but when the 
husband returned, he found the poor grandmother dead, and 
bis family in great want. Meantirae the Duke of Güise had 
miserably perished in the royal ante-chamber ; the retributive 
dagger of a friar had robbed France of her king ; Henry of 
Navarre was fighting for the crown; and anarchy prevailed at 
Paris. Finding it impossible to earn a livelihood, M. Bour- 
sier set out early in May, 1594 v for Tours, bis native city. 
Travelling with one's family was in those days slow work, 
and during the journey great events took place. Shortly after 
his arrival he learned that Paris had opened its gates to the 
royal troops ; that Henry of Navarre was % now Henry IV. of 
France ; and that order had been restored. Poor as he was, 
like a true Parisian, he returned to the capital, and took a 
sniall house near the convent of the Cordelliers. 

M. Boursier seems to have beeu a mau of good parte and an 
aftectionate husband, for his wife speaks very kindly of him, 
and expresses her great indebtedness to him for her knowledge 
of midwifery ; but he was without snap. His family iucreased 
more rapidly than his practice, and the outlook was not good. 
He no doubt fretted; but not hers was it to brood. Like 
Mercy, she wore much of that shrub called heart's-ease in her 
bosom ; and, like her, she had good backing in Great-heart. 
Happily, at this juncture, a kiud old crone, while attendtng 
Louyse in her last confinement, suggested to her the calling 
of a midwife. She wisely argued that such a woman as our 
heroine enjoyed rare opportunities for gaining an eminence in 
this calling. For, said she, in words to this efteet, " you can 
read and write, and you could have an able teacher in your 
husband, who is himself a skilful surgeon,and was for twenty 
years an assistant of the late Ambrose Par&" 

Madame Boursier, who never let a thought go to sleep, 
accordingly conned over the ponderous volumes of Par^,under 
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the guidance of her husband, and shortly afterwards* made 
shift to deliver the wife of their porter. " I had read some- 
where," she writes, " that it is not well to let a woman sleep 
just after her travail, and I had much ado to keep her awake. 
.... Rapidly my practice grew among the poor, and little 
by little among those better to do. The first time I ever car- 
ried a child fo St. Cosme for baptism (as was the custom of 
midwives in those days), I feit as if the very walls of the Cor- 
delliers were staring at nie." 

No midwife could legally practise her profession withont 
•first becoming a "Sworn Matron" {matrone jurie), as she was 
termed. But, by practising among the poor, Louyse had for 
five years managed to evade this law. "Wishing now to gain 
a wealthier class of patients, she sought admission into the 
guild of midwives. For this it was needful to get the sanc- 
tion of one physician, two surgeons, and two raidwives. The 
three former were complaisant enough; but not so Mesdames 
Dupuis and Peronne, two ancient virgins, I will engage, and 
of much verjuice. Human nature was three centuries ago 
what it now is,and history is but a poem whose words are men, 
whose refrain is the iteration of human passions. "They 
(the raidwives) set a day for me to meet them," she writes, 
u and asked the nature of my husband's business. Learning 
it, they refused to enroll me, leastwise Madame Dupuis, who 
said to the other: *Qood lack, my companiou! my heart pro- 
phesies no good for us. Since her husband is a surgeon, she 
will have underhanded dealings with these doctors, and become 
a cut-purse in the market (coupeur de bource en foire). We 
must enroll the wives of tradesmen only, who will not injure 
our business.' With that, she told me that my. husband ought 
to support me, and that, if I still held to my purpose, she 
would have me burnt so that my ashes might be a warning to 
others. They so worried me by their long tirades, and churlish 
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weak one. Once more the scene changes, and lo! a public 
square, and planted in it a woodeti stake. Steel fetters sway 
from it; dry fagots lie afound. A prison gate Swings open, 
bare-headed priests aud men-at-arms file out, and in their 
midst — ah me ! ah me ! the hapless Leonore. 

But to return to the palace: M. Du Laurens, first physiciän 
to the queen, was in despair. So also, but even more so, was 
M. De La Riviere, first physician to the king. There was 
much tapping of each other's snuff-boxes, and much inter- 
change of the contents, but to no purpose. The courtiers sided 
with the king; the ladies with the queen, and of course the 
latter won the day, but we are anticipating, and meantime the 
whole palace was in an uproar. 

At this juncture Madame President De Thou happened to 
fall very ill, and Drs. Du Laurens, Malescot, Hautin, De La 
Violette, and Pon§on met over her case. There is, gentlemeu, 
as you know to your cost, a populär impression, that, wheu 
two or more of the faculty gravely retire together from the 
sick-bed to the uext room, their talk is of everything but the 
patient. This is of course a slander ; but the memorable 
consultation adverted to above did indeed give some color to 
the imputation. For having disposed of Madame De Thou — 
she died shortly afterwards — these grave gentlemen gossiped 
about court matters in general, and the queen's approaching 
confinement in particular. On this occasion M. Du Laurens 
unbosomed himself to his confräres, and laid bare his despair 
as only a Frenchman can. This caused a Cluster ing of gold- 
headed canes, and a laying of powdered perruques together. 
Dr. Hautin, another physician to the king, for royalty dies hard 
and needs many of the faculty, now most opportunely suggested 
the name of Louyse Bourgeois as a Substitute, in case at the 
last pinch the queen still refused to have the Dupuis. Now, 
as I have wasted some time in looking up the history of this 
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physician, I boldly assert that he never said a wiser thing and 
never did a better in all his life. Good words were spoken 
for her by the other gentlemen present, whose praises she 
gratefully rhymes in those prefatory verse9. And very limp 
verses they are to be sure. But then their therae was not 
inspiring, and besides Louyse could have done better had she 
chosen. Of that I am snre ; for have I not of late kept much 
in her Company, and do I not know her by heart ? My own 
unbounded confidence in her resources, whether poetic or 
otherwise, cannot be more neatly expressed, than by the 
criticism of Boileau on some pastoral ventures of Louis XIV. 
u Nothing, sire, is impossible to your Majesty ; you wished 
to make bad verses, and you have succeeded." 

"Never once did I even dream of such an honor," writes 
this artless midwife, just then recovering from the birth of the 
daughter who afterwards embraced her mother's profession, 
"although, remembering the ill Madame Dupuis had done 
me, I could not but wish this good fortune would befall some 
one eise. . . . I thought it came from God, who says 'aid 
thyself and I will aid thee' (ayde toy $ ie Cayderay)" I should 
like to have chapter and verse for this citation ; but never 
mind, Louvse knows what 6he is about better than sho knows 
her Bible, ns you, Madame Dupuis, will soon find out. Wo 
worth the day, when you called her names, and soured her 
milk ! 

The physicians were all agreed, and so also were the ladics 
in waiting; but how was our midwife to get audience with 
thequeen? how overcome the prejudices of the headstrong 
king? Plots were laid, delicate negotiations made, and more 
diplomacy wasted than was needed to unsettle the late Sles- 
vig-Holstein question. It takes Louyse just thirty-^ix pages 
to teil very. quaintly this part of her life-history, and she gets 
so excited in the telling of it as to run on for pages without 
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capitata or periods. When out of breath ßhe dabs down a dot, 
ani^ Starts off. afresh for another good long jaunt. 

The Dupuis had the innings, and at one time it looked as if 
she would keep them. Our heroine's friends lost heart, but 
not hers the fear of failure. She had rare pluck, and pluck 
iß luck, so I for one will back her against the oddß. Hope, 
that hope born of genius, whispered to her from the little 
Chamber of the brain, aß Merlin from hiß euchanted prison to 
Sir Gawain, "Be not out of heart, for everything which mußt 
happen will come to paßß." To make a long ßtory ßhort, ßhe 
finally, by adroit manceuvring on the part of her friends, got 
an interview with the queen, just aß her majesty had entered 
her carriage to take a drive. She was presented ; " the queen 
looked at me for the space of a pater and then ordered the 
coachman tö ßtart." "And I went home," my hearers will 
probably add, u and had a good hearty cry." Not a bit of it ; 
she sheds no tears in this book , flourishes no cambric not 
even over her embroidery of "petit poinct, petit mestier" and of 
other like womanly gear. Something there was in Louyse's 
face that inspired confidence, and her portrait shows it; for that 
look of a pater's length settled the business on the queen's part, 
but naturally enough not on the king'ß, for he had not yet 
seen her. Ilere waß the rub. Ilis consent had to be gained — 
and gained it was by a master stroke. 

A threatened rupture with Spain very providentially de- 
manded Ilenry's presence on the frontier. On the morning of 
the day fixed upon for his departure, he gave hislast Instruc- 
tions to the queen, and told her to take Madame Dupuis with 
her to Fontainebleau, where she was to lie in. " The Dupuis 
I will not have," replied the protid daughter of Tuscany, with 
a toss of her pretty head, " but a middle-aged, stout, and alert- 
looking midwife who delivered the Duchess D'Elbceuf, and 
whom I saw at the Hostel de Gondy." " Venire Saint-Gris!" 
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exclairaed the bluff king, turning to an attendant, " Send for 
Du Laurens at once." This unhappy court-physician, who 
was in the secret and wished most heartily to be out of it, let 
no grase grow under his feet. He was soon in the royal closet 
and subjected to close questioning about our heroine's ante- 
cedens. The king was informed that she, the wife of an 
honorable surgeon, was much thought of by the profession at 
large, and by Dr. Hautin in particular, whose daughter she 
had repeatedly waited on. But this was not enough for the 
cautious monarch. He bade M. Du Laurens go to her, and 
get the names of the dozen ladies of quality whom she had 
last delivered. "I wrote down for him," proudly contiuues 
our midwife, without a single italic — but italics had not yet 
become the fashion of female writers, and I shall therefore 
take the liberty of bolstering up and modernizing the context 
with a suitable supply of them — " I wrote down for him the 
names of about thirly of those who had lately beeil delivered by 
nie and who lived nearest to nie. I also sent one of myservants 
around with him to six or seven ladies who were yet in child- 
bed. Among whom were Madame Arnault, wife of the 
Intendant, Madamoiselle Perrot wife of the Counsellor and 
niece of Monsieur de Fresne, Secretary of State, Madamoiselle 
le Meau, wife of the Intendant of Monsieur de Rheims, Mada- 
moiselle de Poussemote, wife of one of the royal secretaries, 
and Madame Frecard the wife of a rieh merchant. He also 
called on Madam the Duchess D'Elbceuf, and retured to teil 
me that he was infinilety satisfied and would be able wholly to 
content the king and queen" It was Du Laurens' best day's 
work, far better than the labor spent by him later in showing 
that Galen was more correct in his anatomy than were Vesa- 
lius and Fallopius in theirs, and that the kings of France 
cured scrofula by the touch at the rate of fifteen hundred 
cases per annum. Du Laurens was a credulous man ; but then 
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he believed in Louyse, so I forgive him hiß anatomy and bis 
receptivity. That same evening Louyse was installed mid- 
wife to the queen, and the king set out on his journey. 



No bed of roses was the honor gained by our heroine. For 

pages ehe prattles onabout herseif in the most artless nianner, 

jotting down her heart-griefs, and at the same tirae giving 

one of the most interesting of peeps at royalty in dishabille. 

The raaterial is so rieh that I hardly know where to begin 

and where to end. First, there was the journey to Fontaine- 

bleau in a coach, with Master Guillaume, the king's fool, 

on the box, and she in the rurable behiud two ladies of 

quality. Although the distance frora Paris was only thirty- 

five railes, it took the royal party two days, and they lodged 

for the night in a wretched inn with but two rooms. Next 

day they dined at Melun in a room unprovided with any 

other furniture than large stones for andirons. Here Louyse 

records with much gusli her first bit of Service to royalty, 

which happened at that moraent to be Standing on the hearth 

in charming travelling costurae. A huge burning log started 

to roll oft" the stone andirons, when our alert midwife, whose 

eyes were everywhere, charged with levelled poker upon the 

red republican, and saved her majesty's legs. These were, 

however, merely inconveniences ; but once at Fontainebleau 

her troubles began in good earnest. The queen's voracious 

appetite for sweets and melons gave her much anxiety, and 

she remonstrated with her rnajesty for eating them, and with 

her ranjesty's head-cook for putting them on the table and for 

tempting his mistress into a surfeit. Then the queen and 

everybody eise were perpetually asking her whether it would 

be a boy or a girl. And those mad-cap maids of honor, fie on 

them ! What pranks they played on her ; how they got her 
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np at all hours of the night on falae alarms, and otherwise 
teased her. Next the friends of the Dupuis did everything 
to raake her uncomfortable at the palace. Finally, she came 
nigh having a quacrel with the first and the second lady in 
waiting, of whora each wisbed, if it proved a boy, to get the 
news first to the king. This difficulty she adjusted by agree- 
ing to the following private signals : With Madamoiselle 
Renouilliere to bow her head if a dauphin were born ; and if 
a girl, to toss up both of her chins. With Madamoiselle Gra- 
tienne to say in the former case, " My daughter, warm me a 
napkin." 

The monotony of thirty long days was at last broken by 
the return of the king. " The next morning las usual waited 
on the queen, and was about to retire when — how the heart 
of me went pit-a-pat! — the kiug walked in." But her inter- 
view with him is so artlessly told, and so interesting as 
showing both the French and the manners of the time, that I 
shall give it in the original : — 

" Le Roy arriua qui demanda ä la Royne, ma mit est cecy vostre 
sagefemme? eile du qiCouy, le Roy ine voulät gratifier, ma mie, ie 
croy que eile vous seruira bien, eile nCa bone mine, ie n y en doute 
point, ce dit la Royne. Madamoiselle de la Renouilliere dit au 
jßoy, la Royne Va choisie, ouy dit la Royne, ie Vay choisie $ 
diray que ie ne me trompay jamais en chose que i 9 aye choisie, 
ainsi qvüelle auoit des-ja dit au Louure. Le Roy me dit, ma 
mie, il faut bien faire, c'est une chose de grande importäce que 
vous aues ä rnanier: ie luy dis, Vespere, Siy % e, que Dieu m'en 
fera la grace, Ie te croy, dit le Roy, £ s'approchät de moy, me 
dit tout piain de mot de gausserie, ä quoy ie ne luy fis aucune 
response; il me toucha sur les mains, me disant, vous ne me 
respondes rien f Ie luy dis, ie ne doute nullement de tout ce que 
vous me dites, Sire ; c'estoit qu'estant aux couches de Madame 
la Duchesse [Gabrielle d'Estr&s], Madame Dupuis viuoit auec 
2 
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« 

une grade libertt aupres du Boy : le Roy croyoit que toutes celle de 
c6i estat fusset sernblable." 

It is a fact worthy of note that the French of this authoress 
and that of her contemporaries is not so «oft and modern as 
that of the writers who flourished in the latter half of the 
preceding Century. There is an interesting historical expla- 
natiou for this anomaly. Catharine de' Medici, the mother of 
Henry III. , had certain Italian affectations of speech, which 
set the fashion at the French court of toning down the 
asperities of the language. Such consonants as s and c, in the 
old French words faxet and vostre, were either omitted or the t 
was doubled, as in faitt and vottre. During the wäre of the 
League, when the court was expelled from the city and the 
populace were in the ascendency, the old and harsher mode of 
pronunciation resumed its sway, and kept it until the time 
of the renaissance of French literature. It was that brilliant 
group of writers who flourished in the 'reign of Louis XIV., 
and notably among them Blaise Pascal, who made the French 
language what it is. 

But from words let us return to deeds. All France breath- 
lessly awaited the result of the queen's pregnancy. The king 
could not repress his anxiety, the queen her nerves and her 
longings. As if that could help matters, he promised her the 
chateau of Monceaux in case she gave him a boy. Mauy were 
the prayers oftered to appropriate saints, numberless the can- 
dles burued before propitious shrines. One morning while 
our midwife was as usual reassuring the queen that it would 
be a boy — for her majesty needed a daily dose of reassurement 
on this point — the latter said : u Well, at any rate, as soon as 
it is born, I shall know from thy face of what sex it is." 
Louyse replied, that, since all emotions, whether of joy or of 
grief, are equally hurtful to a newly delivered woman, she 
would take pains that her face should teil no tales. At this 
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moment the king coming in and overhearing the subject of 
conversation, said : " 60 to ! midwife ; if it turns out a boy, 
thou wilt not only not be able to keep the good news to thy- 
self, but thou wilt ahout it out at the top of thy voice ; for no 
living woman could, under the circumstances, hold her 
tongue." "I begged his majesty to believe that, since the 
queen's life was at stake, as well as the reputation of my sex, 
which I was bound to sustain, I could and should hold my 
tongue, as he would see!" Bravo! midwife! plucky mid- 
wife! Fll engage that you'll more than keep your word, and 
uphold the honor of your sex. Don't I know a thing or two 
about you which he of France and of Navarre does not? 
Didn't you once slyly abstract a pair of dressing forceps out of 
your husband's case of instruraents, " in Order that you alone 
might have the honor" of removing a stone froni a suffering 
woman? Did you not on one occasion defy the whole be- 
wigged, beruffled, arid besnuffed faculty of Paris? Did you 
not — but bless me, how I am anticipating ! So God speed 
thee, midwife ! 

Eight long days more — ciel! what of long days! — and at 
midnight of September 26th, 1601, comes a tapping at her 
door ; comes a rapping at her Chamber door. It's only those 
madcap maids of honor, beshrew them! groaned our poor 
midwife, as she turned over for another nap. But stay ! it's 
a man's voice ; Pierrot's, as I am a sinner. Pierrot, mon ami 
Pierrot! what's the matter? He bade her instant attendance 
on the queen, and, like the loyal usber that he was, " did not 
give me time enough to lace myself ;" did not even öfter to 
lace her himself. Now since our heroine has by this time got 
her eyes wide open, and since she makes very good use of 
them, as well as of her ears, I shall leave her to teil her own 
story, as literally as obsolete phrases, quaint diction, and an 
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utter diregard of capitata and of the rules of punctuation will 
perniit. 

4 

"Ou entering the royal Chamber the king exclaimed, 'Come 
in, midwife, come to my wife who is ailing, and see whether 
she be in travail.' She had great pains, and I assured him that 
it was even so. 'Dear heart,' said the king to the queen, *I 
have often told thee that the princes of the blood must needs 
be present at thy travail. It is owing to thy rank and to that 
of the child, and I beg thee to submit to it.' The queen replied 
that ehe had resolved to do whatsoever pleased him. ' I know, 
sweetheart, that thou dost wish to do whatsoever I wish,' 
said the king; 'bat I fear that unless thou dost summon up 
all thy courage the sight of them will hinder thy travail. I 
therefore again beg thee not to be overcome, for this is the 
usage observed at the first labor of a queen.' The pains 
quickened, and at each one the king supported the queen. 
He kept asking me whether the time had come to summon 
the princes, and saying that I must not fail to let him know, 
for it was very needful that they should be present. I replied 
that I should not fail to give him ample time. Towards one 
hour after midnight, the king growing impatient at tlje sufter- 
ings of the queen, and fearing that she would be delivered 
before the princes could arrive, sent for the Princes of Conty, 

De Soissons, and Montpensier They came at about 

two of the clock, and were in the Chamber nigh half an hour. 
The king then^ learning from me that the end was not very 
near, dismissed them, with the request to hold themselves in 
readiness for an immediate summons. Monsieur De la Kaviere, 
first physician to the king, Mons. Du Laurens, first physician 
to the queen, Mons. Herouard, also physician to the king, 
Signor Guide, second physician to the queen, and Mons. Guil- 
lemeau, surgeon to the king, were called in to see the queen, 
and then withdrew to a Chamber near by." 
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The queen was now conducted from her private bedroom to 
the grand lying-in Chamber, to which I sball now likewise 
conduct my hearers. At one end of it, under a rieh pavilion, 
stood the grand State bed, draped in crimson velvet fringed 
with gold. Near by, and under a smaller pavilion, were the 
chair of travail and the bed of travail, also covered with crim- 
son velvet. On the latter the queen was laid, while around 
her sat on stools and folding chairs, the king, madam his 
royal sister, and the Duchess de Nemours. Now, what is very 
characteristic of our midwife, although well up in the sacred 
mysteries of millinery and of petit poinet et petit mestier, and a 
woman withal, she never once in her two books describes the 
dress of a Single one of the grand and bravely attired Company 
to which she introduces the reader. She means business and 
not pleasure, and I like her all the better for this unwomanly 
trait of character. 

" At four of the clock," continues the narrator, "a grievous 
gfiping — a murrain on those melons! — afflicted the queen, 
which caused great suffering without gain. From time to time 
the king made the physicians come in to see the queen, and 
to learn from me how matters stood. These dolore went on 
increasing, and soon impeded those of travail. For these the 
physicians asked me to prescribe, and I named certain remedies 
which they at once ordered from the apothecary, who also 
suggested several Italian simples that proved of great Service. 
There waited on the queen two old and prudent Italian 
damoiselles, who had borne many children, and had got much 
experience of this kind in their' own country. The relics of 
Madame Saint Margaret [not she of Valois, gentle reader, not 
Margot] were on a table in this hall, and two nuns of the 
convent of St. Germain de Pr£s kept on their knees and prayed 
without ceasing." 

"The king had ordered that no one but the physicians 
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should ofler any advice, and this they did according to my 
report of the case, and in perfect harmony with me. I can 
truly 8ay, that owing to the good order maintaiued by the 
king, and the courage shown by the queen, I never had greater 

calmness of mind The queen's travail lasted two 

and twenty hours and a quarter During this long 

time the king never left her aide but for bis meals, and then 
kept' sending messengers to learn how ehe was. Madam his 
sister did likewise." 

" The queen had often expressed her fears lest little Monsieur 
de Vendosrae [the natural son of Ilenry by Gabrielle] should 
come into the room during her travail, and sure enough he did 
so, but she was suffering too much to note him. He stood by 
my side, and kept asking me if the queen would soon be well, 
and whether it would be a boy or a girl. To quiet him I said 
'yes/ and he again asked what sex it would be. I replied, 
4 whichever sex it doth please me.' 4 What,' said he, ' is it 
not already made up?' I replied 'yes, it is indeed already'a 
child, but it doth depend on my pleasure whether it shall be 
a boy or a girl.' 'Midwife,' he prattled on, 'since that doth 
depend on thee, be sure so to put it together as to make it 
into a boy.' Quotha, 4 if I make it into a boy, master, what 
will you give me?' 'I will give thee all that thou wouldst 
wish, or rather all that I have.' 'I shall make it into a boy, 
and will ask in return nothing more than your good will/ 
He promised me it, and did hold me to my word." 

" During these long hours, those persons [friends of the 
Dupuis] of whom the queen had warned me, began to shake 
their heads and to make disparaging remarks; but I took no 
heed of them, because I saw that the great pluck of the queen 
would bring her safely through, and because she trusted me as 
fully as she said she would. When the reraedies had allayed 
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the griping pains, and the travail went on apace, I took note 
that the queen repressed her cries. I begged her not to do so 
lest her throat should swell. The king also said, 'Sweetheart, 
do what the midwife doth teil thee, and cry out lest thy throat 
should swell.' She now wished to be placed in the delivery 
chair, directly opposite which the princes stood. I sat on a low 
stool in front of her, and when she was eased of her burthen, 
placed Master Dauphin in the napkin on my knees, and took 
good care to wrap him up so well that no one but myself knew 
his sex." 

" The king came near me, but I looked earnestly at the 
child, which was very feeble from what it had gone through. 
I called for sonie wine. Mons. Lozeray, one of the chief 
valets-de-chambre, brought me a bottle. I asked for a spoon, 
while the king took and held the bottle. I said to him: 
'Sire! were this any other body's child, I should spurt the 
wine from my mouth over its body, for fear lest its weakness 
should last too long.' The king put the bottle to my lips, 
and said : 4 Do to it, as thou wouldst to any other child.' I 
filled my mouth and spurted the wine over the child, which 
at once revived and tasted a few drops that I gave it. The 
king withdrew from me, sad and downcast, because he had 
seen only the face of the child, and knew not its sex. He 
walked up to the pavilion-door near to the fireplace, and 
ordered the ladies of the Chamber to get the bed and linen 
ready. I tried to catch the eye of Madlle. de La Renouilliere 
in order to give her the appointed signal, and thus relieve 
the king's distress ; but she must needs be warming the state- 
bed. Luckily, Madlle. Gratienne being near, I said to her : 
k My daughter, warm me a napkin. 9 She at once tripped up 
gayly to the king, but he repulsed her as one not worthy of 
belief. She afterwards told me that, from the calm expression 
of my face, he was sure that it was a girl. She assured him 
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it was a boy, for that I had given her the signal agreed upon. 
He repdied: 4 She is too untnoved for that to be.' 'Sire! she 
told you that she would so behave.' 4 True,' replied the king, 
4 but I do not think such calraness possible were the child a 
boy.' Madlle. De La Renouilliere now drew near, and, seeing 
the king displeased with Gratienne, stept up to nie. I made 
the signal agreed upon with her [viz., to bow the head]. She 
whispered the question to me, and I said 4 Yes.' She there- 
upon threw back her hood (eile deiroussa son chapperon), cur- 
tesied up to the king, and told him that I had not only given 
the signal, but had told her the sex. Then came the color 
back to the kiug, and up he strode to ruy side quite near to 
the queen. Putting Ins mouth to my ear, he whispered, 
4 Midwife ! is it a boy ?' I answered 4 Yes.' 4 1 beg thee not 
to mock me, for that would be the death of me.' I so un- 
wrapped Master Dauphin that the king alone saw that it was 
a boy. With uplifted eyes and with clasped hands he returned 
thankö to God, while tears as big as peas rolled down his 
cheeks. He then asked me if I had told the queen, and 
whetber there would be any härm in his telling her. I said 
there would not ; but begged his majesty to do so with as 
little emotion as possible. He thereupon did kiss the queen, 
and said untoher: 4 Sweetheart! thy travail hath been sore, 
but God hath greatly blessed us in giving us what we most 
wanted ; we have a lusty boj T .' The queen at once clasped 
her hands, lifted them as well as her eyes towards heaven, 
shed big tears, and feil into a swoon. I spake to the king 
and asked to whom I should deliver Master Dauphin ; he 
answered aud said 4 To Madlle. de Montglas, who will be his 
governess.' Madlle. de La Renouilliere then took him and 
handed him over to Madame de Montglas. The king ap- 
proached the princes, embraced them, and, not perceiving the 
weakness of the queen, threw the door of the Chamber wide 
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open, and called in everybody who was in the antecbamber 
and in the grand cabinet. It is my firm belief that not lese 
than two hundred persona came in. They so crowded the 
room that the attendants could not carry the queen to her 
bed." 

"I was greatly vexed at this, andmade bold to say [How 
plucky she is, this double-chinned midwife !] that there was 
no excuse for the admission of such a throng, inasmuch as 
the queen had not yet been put to bed. The king overheard 
me, and, clapping me on the Shoulder, said : 4 Hold thy tongue, 
hold thy tongue, midwife! and fret not, for this child belongeth 
to the whole world, and every one must needs re^ice.' This 
happened at ten and a half of the clock in the evening of 
Thursday, September 27th, 1601, the day of Saint Cosme and 
Saint Damian, nine months and fourteen days after the mar- 
riage of the queen. The royal valets-de-chambre were now 
called in, who carried the chair to the 6ide of the state-bed, 
into which she was laid. I rendered her every needful service, 
then took Master Dauphin from the arms of Madame Mont- 
glas and carried him to Monsieur Edouard. He made me 
wash the babe in wine-and-water, aud looked it over from 
head to foot before I swaddled it. The king brought the 
princes and many of the nobility to see it. He further bade 
every one attached to the royal household to cojne in, and 
then dismissed them to make room for others. Every one was 
beeide one's seif with joy, and hugged one's neighbor without 
regard to rank ; I am told that even some noble ladies were 
so overcome with joy as to hug their attendants, without 
knowing what they did." 

"Having dressed my said lord, I handed him back to 
Madame De Montglas, who bore him to the queen. Her 
maje8ty looked at him tenderly, and then bade my said lady 
to carry him into her private Chamber. Monsieur Edouard 
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and all the female attendants were there; and what with 
thera and what with the thronga of i>erson8 that the king 
kept bringing in, the room was always crowded. I am told 
that in the city the whole night was spent in one uproar of 
fire-arms, trumpets, and drums. Hogsheads of wine were 
broached to the health of the king, the queen, and the 
dauphin, and couriers sped with the good news to all the 
provinces and the loyal cities of France." 

This is the piain unvarnished narrative of a shrewd and 
homely eye-witness, and bears on its face the marks of truth- 
fulnesB. But to show how cooked up is the dish when roy- 
alty is served, how a turnip then becomes transmuted into a 
savoury ragoüt, let me give what another cbronicler, 1 and a 
mitred one at that, has gathered frpm the annals of those 
times: "The king, transported with delight, took the Dau- 
phin in his arms, ofFering a most aftecting prayer in presence 
of the whole court, and invoked the benediction of Heaven. 
He then pronounced his own blessing, and placing on his sword 
the infant's hand, supplicated the Almighty that he might 
never use it but for His glory and for the aalvation of France." 

"That the babe might also receive the benedictions of his 
people," adds the good bishop, "the king then ordered the at- 
tendants to put the Dauphin in an uncovered crib, and slowly 
convey him through the principal streets of Paris." But since 
our prattling midwife is silent about the " affecting prayer" 
and the " sword," about the " uncovered crib," and that infan- 
tile excursion about Paris, I am disposed to put them in the 
same category as other unsaid sayings,and other unperformed 
deeds of history. At any rate Mgr. Pöröfixe is not always a 
safe guide in mattere of history. His faith was struthious, it 

1 Histaire du Roi Henri le Grand, par Messire Hardouin de P4r£fixe % Evique de 
Rhodez. Paris, 1786. 
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8wallowed everything — even the idea that the classics were 
composed by the raonks of the Middle Ages. 

This Barne chatty Bishop of Rhodes— and I have ever found 
a bishop in partibus paying more attention to affairs at home 
than to his infidel flock — has also furnished us with another 
anecdote; which, as it illustrates the times under consideration, 
I shall, for want of a better place, here insert. When Jeanne 
d'Albret was brought to bed of Henry IV., her father, the 
king of Navarre, promised to put his will into her hands, pro- 
vided she would sing him a song during her travail, "In 
order," said he, " that you may not give nie a peevish and 
crying grandchild." The heroic princess was very anxious to 
see this will, for she had misgivings that it was drawn up in 
favor of his mistress. Accordingly, while the throes of labor 
were at their worst, she sang a%ong in the patois of Bearn, as 
soon as she heard the king, her father, enter the lying-in Cham- 
ber. "It was remarked," writes this courtly priest, " that in 
Opposition to the general course of natare, the infant was born 
without screaming or weeping ; and it might be naturally ex- 
pected, that a prince destined to insure the joy and prosperity 
of France, would not enter the world amidst cries and wail- 
ings." Imraediately after the birth of Henry, the aged king 
of Navarre carried the boy in the skirt of his robe to his own 
private Chamber, and returned with the will in a golden casket, 
which he presented to his daughter. He then rubbed the 
child's Ups with some garlic, and made it suck a few drops of 
winc out of his golden goblet, in order, as he said, to make 
the disposition of his grandchild roasculine and vigorous. 
. But it is high time to return to Marie De' Medici, whom we 
left just put to bed. As soon as the Dauphin was born, Ma- 
dame Boursier, as she eise w here takes pains to inform the 
reader,gave her royal patient a potion containing the " Queen's 
Powder," which, if swallowed during the first lying-in, is an 
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infallible remedy against after-pains in all future labors. The 
late queen dowager, mother to Henry III., proved its potency 
first on herseif, and then on all her daughters. So did raany 
other ladies of quality, and among them the Grand-Duchess of 
Mantua, a lady with raany quarterings on her coat arraorial, 
whom that mediseval traveller, Marco Polo, would have called 
a "moult bele dame et avenant" So, strangely enough, did 
that termagant Marie De' Medici, who by its use never had, 
as our midwife avers, any after-pains in this labor or in her 
subsequent ones, although she inflicted many on France. 

• 

With such an aristocratic record, the formula of this most 
valuable remedy I am sorely tempted to withhold ; but virtue 
triumphs, and here it is: "Take of comfrey, one drachm ; of 
peach-kernels and nutmeg-powder, of each two scruples ; of 
yellow amber, half a drachm ; of ambergris, half a scruple, 
and rub them into a powder. Of this give, directly after labor, 
one drachm diluted with white wine ; and, if the woman has 
fever, one drachm also in her broth." 

" When the queen was put to bed," continues Louyse, "the 
king had a cot placed near hers, where he lay that night. She 
was afraid that he might be disturbed, but he refused to ' 
leave her side. The next morning, after dinner, I found 
Monsieur de Vendosme [the poor little bastard son of 
Henry], standing all alone at the door of the ante-chamber. 
He was about to push aside the tapestrj', so as to go into the 
Chamber of the dauphin, but suddenly checked h im seif with 
a startled air. * Sirrah Master!' cried I, 4 what dost thou 
here?' 4 I know not,' said he; * nobody doth notice me, no 
one now talketh to me.' * That's because everybody, sir, hath 
gone,' said 1, 4 to see Master Dauphin, who did arrive not long 
ago. When they have paid their respects to him, they will 
talk with thee as before.' I told this to the queen, who 
sorely pitied the child, and bade us caress him more than 
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ever. * Every one/ said she, * doth pay court to my son, and 
hath forgotten this poor little fellow. That's what seemeth 
so odd to him, and iß etiough to break bis little heart.' The 
kindheartedness of the queen was ever marveliously great." 

Is not tbis a touching incident ? and do not these simple 
words pierce the heart's core, and teacb ns more of the servility 
of courts than. do the wisest apothegms of moralists? But 
prithee, gentle midwife! was it not thou who with moistened 
eye wert kind and pitiful to this poor waif ? She of Medici 
douce and pitiful! — and to Gabrielle's childl Why, she was 
the shrew of shrews, a woman of waspish and vindictiVe tem- 
per, a temper that sorely tried her realm, and brought her to 
§xile, to want, and finally to death in a Rhenish hay-loft. 

France, however, was partly avenged by the medical treat- 
ment to which the queen was subjected after her confinement. 
For, after such a tedious labor as the queen's, Madame Bour- 
sier recommends certain measures which I sincerely hope, and 
have, indeed, no doubt, were adopted on the present occasion. 
u Assoon as a woman has been delivered after a tedious labor," 
she writes (Lib. L, cap. xviii.), "a black sheep must be flaj-ed 
alive, and the raw surface of its fleece put as warm as possible 
around the naked loins of the woman, which are thereby 
greatly strengthened. Next flay a hare alive, then cut its 
throat, and let all its blood flow into the skin, which must 
then be put reeking on the woman's person. This constringes 
the parts overstretched by labor, removes bad blood, and 
chases away the vapors. I have often proved the good effects 
of these remedies, which in winter should be kept on for two 
bours; in summer for one hour; afterwards a binder must be 
put on." 

Now, lest my hearers should jump to the unwise conclusion 
that the fleece of a white sheep will answer as well, let nie at 
once undeceive them. The great Ambrose Parö — who, by the 
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way, utilized the after-birth as our midwife did tlie hare's 
skin — mo8t positively declares 1 that the fleece must be that of 
a black sheep. And for several centuries many were the uxo- 
rious Jason 8 in France, and many the Argonautic expeditions 
after the black fleece. For a remarkable case in point : at the 
birth of the Duc de Bourgogne, the grandson of Louis XIV., 
the dauphinesa suftered greatly frora the curse pronounced 
upon Eve — for it affects those clad in samite as well as those 
in camlet. M. Clement, the fashionable accoucheur of the 
day, thereupon gave ordere to wrap the naked body of his 
noble patient in the reeking fleece of a black sheep. The 
butcher in attendance skinned the bleating auimal in the ante- 
chamber, and, anxious to do his duty well, entered the lying- 
in Chamber with the gory fleece. In his haste he forgot to 
close the door after him, and in rushed the poor flayed sheep, 
to the great dismay of the lords and ladies in waiting. 2 M. 
Dionis, a contemporary physician, in commenting on this prac- 
tice, 8 adds the further Information, that the ladies in waiting 
were so frighteued by the bloody apparition, and the dau- 
phiness so incommoded by the remedy, that in her two suc- 
ceeding labors the butcher was dispensed with. And well he 
might be. Faugh! M. Clement. 

Another feature of Madame Boursier's practice was to keep 
her patients over-heated, and withal rigidly on their backs for 
nine füll days. The same M. Dionis, who flourished towards 
the close of the seventeenth Century, narrates of his day, that 
" after their travail, ladies of quality do not leave their beds 
for nine days, and that it is the fashion during this time to 
close all the Windows, to darken the room, and to burn can- 
dles." 4 This custom is corroborated by a very interesting 

1 De la Generation, cap. xxxiv. 

* Cornkiü Magazine, Ootober, 1875, p. 435, from CuriosU/a Historiques, p. 48. 

8 Accouchemens, Paris, 1724, p. 327. * Ibid., Lib. IV., p. 330. 
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letter from Henry IV. to the faithful Rosny, Duke of Sully, 
which the industrious Mgr. P^r^fixe has unearthed from the 
State archives. In it he writes the day after the queen's de- 
livery : " Come, my friend, to see rae ; but we must not speak 
of business during the firet week after my wife's being brought 
to bed ; for we shall be sufficiently employed in preventing her 
from catching cold." From these friendly lines,and from the 
collateral evidence furnished above, I am in hopes that for 
nine füll days this wicked and much bundled-up queen lay 
sweltering on her back, and that, in apparel andfigure at least, 
Marie De' Medici bore uo resemblance whatever to Venus de' 
Medici. 

The wrongs of France being thus prospectively avenged, I 
return with a lighter heart to the narrative of my heroine. 
" On the 29th inst. I went to see Monsieur the Dauphin. His 
usher, Bira, opened the door. Finding the room occupied by 
the king, his sister, the priuces, and princesses, who came to 
assist at his baptism, I was minded to retire. 4 Come in, come 
in/ said the king, who saw me; 4 it's not for thee to with- 
draw.' Turning to Madame and to the princes, he said : 
4 Why !' — Comment is the exclamation here used by our modest 
midwife, but the translator is willing to bet the odds that 
Venire Saint-Gris was the mot used by royalty on this occa- 
sion — 4 Why! I have seen many persons, but näver one, 
whether man or woraan, whether in battle or otherwise' — not 
even at Ivry, your Majesty, where your white plume led the 
thickest of the fray — 4 so brave as that woman there. She 
held my son in her lap, and looked around her with a face as 
unmoved as if she held nothing of value ; and yet it was the 
first dauphin that France has seen these eighty years.' 
4 Sire! > quotha, C I told your Majesty that on it depended the 
queen 's life.' 4 True/ rejoined the king ; 4 and I told my wife 
that, seeing that as it was she had swooned away for joy, no 
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one* could have behaved more prüden tly than you. Hadst 
thou acted otherwise, my wife would have perished. I 
shall, hereafter, call thee Ma Resolae' He offered me the 
position of body attendant to Monsieur the Dauphin, with 
wages equal to those of his nurse. I thanked his Majesty,but 
added that a trustworthy woraan was already hired, and that 
I wished to pursue my own calling, so as to be the more com- 
petent to wait again on the qneen. I attended the queen for 
nearly a month, and then, at her request, staid eight days 
more, so as to accompany her back to Paris." 

Madame Boursier now goes on at length to teil how she 
saved the Dauphin, who afterwards became Louis XIII., from 
having a very improper wet-nurse. With those alert eyes of 
hers, she noticed the poor condition of the jvoraan's child, 
and then set her own husband to work out the nurse's record 
— which was not good. The occasion demanded all her pluck, 
but she was quite equal to it. She then describes the birth of 
Madame Elizabeth, the first daughter of France, which took 
place at 9.30 A.M., on Priday, November 22d, 1602. This 
princess inherited her father's features, and was afterwards 
espoused to Philip IV. of Spain. The queen was delivered in 
the same Chamber as before, but this time on the bed of tra- 
vail instead of on the obstetric chair. No persons were pre- 
sent besides the favorite, Leonore Galligay, the physicians, two 
court ladies, and the maids of honor. 

Next comes the birth of Madame Chrestienne, Christina 
of Bourbon, who married Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy. 
This took place at the Louvre on Friday, the lOth of February, 
1606. This time the chair was used, and the labor proved an 
easy one, but the queen lost heart at having two daughters in 
succession. Her gallant husband, however, as the loyal mid- 
wife takes pains to assert, never exhibited any disappointment, 
but made as mach of them as he did of the dauphin, and con- 
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soled her with the liope of fortunate alliances for these 
daughters. "The queen's lying-in went on smoothly, and 
during it I received an houor at the hand of her majesty. 
One day while Madame Conchini [Leonore Galligay] was by, 
I drew nigh to the queen to do her some service. I had on 
that day a brand new wrapper (manteau de chambre). The 
queen said, 4 Sirrah midwife ! thou lookest jaunty, and that 
doth pleaee me.' My said lady replied, ' Madam, if it doth 
please you to see her bravely attired, you can readily bring it 
about.' *Yes; but I wish her to wear something showing 
that she belongeth to me, someth'ing that no other person will 
dare to wear.' ' Madam, you can allow her to wear the velvet 
hood, which doth. distinguish your nurses, and which no other 
persons dare to put on.' 4 Well said,' rejoined the queen, * and 
I regret not to have thought of it before.' With that she 
bade Monsieur Zocoly, her tailor, go to the silver safe and fetch 
velvet for to make me some hoods. Behold how it happened 
that I am the first midwife who has ever worn this badge. I 
am told that the two midwives of the queen dowager of 
Henry III. — for one died, and she had to get another — wore 
simply the velvet collar and the heavy gold chain. I have 
the sole honor of delivering the queen and of waiting upon 
her lyings-in ; no other woman can share it with me. Had it 
pleased God to have spared our good king, I should have 
hoped to wait on her to the extent of his pleasure." When 
our midwife sat to M. Hacquin for her portrait, what head- 
gear did she wear, to be sure, but this very hood. How bravely 
it becomes her, my readers can see for themselves by turning 
to her likeness. 

The account of the birth of Monsieur the Duke of Orleans 

contains so many interesting details jotted down by this gos- 

sipy and alert midwife, that I cannot forbear to translate it. 

" The queen left the city in May to go to Fontainebleau for 

3 
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her lying-in. While she was Walking in the grand gallery, 
about five of the clock in the afternoon, she feit so sharp a 
pain as to make her return vety quickly to her private apart- 
ment. Other pains followed in such rapid succession that she 
was hard put to in getting undressed ; four of them were very 
grievous ones. The upholsterers and chamberraaids were at 
once sent for in great haste to get everything in readiness. 
The queen lay on her bed of travail, but arose from it when- 
ever she pleased. After the first severe pains, she continued 
for three hours free from any others. The king, not feeling 
well, had laid bim down on the state-bed, but he called me to 
him to learn how matters were going on. I told him that the 
pains had stopped, and that the travail was not enough ad- 
vanced for me to make out how the child oftered. When he 
learned that the pains had returned, he again sent for me, 
and, in the presence of M. Du Laurens, asked the tidings. I 
begged his majesty not to be alarmed, for, although the child 
was coming by the feet, it was small, and the queen's great 
pluck and good pains would bring all right. The king said, 
'Midwife, I know that thou dost hold the life of my wife and 
that of her child more dear than thine own, therefore do thy 
best. But should danger arise, thou knowest that that man 
of Paris who delivereth women is here, we have him in wait- 
ing in the grand closet. I truly hope that there will be no 
need of him, for the fear caused by his presence would put 
her life in jeopardy, to say nothing of the fact that no woman 
in the world is more ashamed of being seen by ä man. Go to 
her.' " 

Now " this man of Paris who delivereth women" happened 
to be M. Honorö, and, as we shall see before long, Madame 
Boursier's great rival.* No one could have been more unwel- 
come to her, for she was — well, she was a woman, and the 
least bit jealous of a rival. We may, therefore, rest assured 
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that after making a deep courtesy to the king, ßhe defiantly 
tossed up her two chins and muttered, "This man of Paris, 
indeed ! too much of grace ! No, I thank you, no M. Honor£ 
for nie, and Fll take good care that leastwise he don't stir from 
the grand closet. On that, Sire, you can depend. This man 
of Paris, indeed !" 

" I betook me to the queen, and, by helping her pains, made 
sliift presently to deliver her safely of as tall, and elender, and 
fine a boy as ever I laid eyes on. The general rejoicing bfcg- 
gars description. The king sprang up gayly from his bed to 
share in the joy of the whole court. Never before nor since 
was M. Honorö in waiting during the travails of the queen, 
either at the court or at Fontainebleau. On this his only oc- 
casion, he never so much as put foot into the queen's Chamber, 
either before or during her labor. His presence there was 
brought about by some of his friends who wished him the 
honor of seeming to be needed. Even M. Du Laurens begged 
me to call him in, if anything unusual took place — for the 
queen was much bigger this time than when she was a breed- 
ing with her other children. I told him that I could discover 
nothing so out of the way as to need his help for my royal 
mistress. M. Du Laurens often supped with me in my pri- 
vate room. I invited him because I wished it to be known 
that füll amity existed between us. The queen was delivered 
on Monday night, April 16th, 1607, at ten and a half of the 
clock." 

This was Gaston, Duke of Orleans, who died November, 
1611, in infancy, before he received a church baptism. u His 
body," she adds, " lies in the vajilt of St. Denis, near that of 
the king, his father. His heart is with the Ccelestins, and his 
entrails before the grand altar of St. Germain en Laye." 

The queen's next confinement took place at Fontainebleau 
" on Friday, April 27, 1608, on the föte day of St. Mark the 
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Evangelist, at 9.30 of the morning," as our exact midwife 
informs us. As the details of this labor are also quite curious, 
I shall offer no apology for giving them. " She was taken ill 
during the absence of the king, who had gone to ins pect the 
grand canal which he was having constructed, and she was 
delivered before his return. The young Lomenie, now the 
treasurer of Monsieur, carried the news to the king, who 
returned with great dispatch to see the queen and Monsieur. 
He gazed on them with extreme delight, and much embraced 
the queen for giving him so handsome a boy. It was a fine fat 
child, which looked fully a month old* The queen was de- 
livered in the bed of travail. It is worthy of note that the 
child came into the world gazing at the sky (occipito-posterior). 
This is by no means common, for not one in a hundred children 
coraes in that manner, although girls are falsely said to be so 
born. Of all the children that I have taken, not thirty came 
thus. I deemed this mode of birth so good an augury for him 
and for France, that I was ravished with joy. And, in effect, 
siuce those who look upward to the sky have nothing earthly 
about them, all persons of judgment who heard of this circum- 
stance attributed it to the unspeakable blessings and charities 
of the king and queen, and to the homage and happiness in- 
spired by them. The whole court was merry and blithe; 
everybody hugged his neighbor. I reraember, among other 
things, that Madlle. Renouilliere, first lady of the Chamber, 
meeting one of the royal valets-de-chambre, was so courage- 
ously kissed by him that she had not a tooth left in her mouth 
but the oue of his which he left behind. Every one joyfully 
returned thanks to God. Mons. d'Argouie, treasurer of the 
queen, drew near to embrace me just as I had finished dressing 
Monsieur. The queen saw him Coming, and warned me of his 
purpose. I said" — 
Now I protest, gentlemen, that I thought our midwife was 
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about to say : a Go to ! little Master Treasurer, no familiarities 
with me, if you please. Madlle. Renouilliere may — fie on 
her! — graciously permit the loss of her teeth ; but come you a 
step n^arer, and as eure as my name is Bourgeois, Fll fetch 
you a box on the ear that will make you see every sign in the 
zodiac and the Great Bear to boot." To my great surprise, 
she did not say this, or anything like it, but — 

" I said : ( La ! madam, then he will look on my neck no 
larger than a mouse on a flitch of bacon.' The queen's lying-in 
was very comfortable, and I waited on her as I did of yore." 

The birth of the nnfortunate Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Charles I. of England, is next described in the following lan- 
guage :— 

"Madame, the third daughter, was born in Paris, at the 
Louvre, on Thursday evening, November 26th, 1609, at ten 
and a half of the clock. The Duchess Dowager of Guise and 
her daughter, the Princess of Conty, were at that time visiting 
her majesty. They, knowing what had happened at the other 
births," — The sense here is a little obscure. Can the midwife 
mean that they feared the promiscuous hugging and kissing? — 
44 were anxious to be gone The Princess of Conty was, on 
account of her ill health, allowed to go; but her mother was 
detained by the queen. For some time back the queeu had 
kept a turner in the State Chamber, who made wooden chap- 
lets of St. Francis. These she bestowed on the princesses and 
on some of the ladies of quality. The lathe, together with all 
the tools of this chaplet-maker, was now hustled out of this 
apartment, in which the queen was soon after delivered." 

By this time Louyse had come to the conclusion that the 
office of midwife to her majesty brought more honor than 
gold. This appears to have been a sore point with her; for in 
her 44 Advice to my Daughter," she beseeches her not to attend 
ladies of quality at their country-seats. For however large 
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the fee, it could not make up for tbe lose of disappointed city 
patients, who would never again employ her. She reniinds 
her that, u as tbe late M. Hautin used to say, ( small brooks 
make large 7-ivers. 9 " Possibly the queen had at thia time 
given her one of the aforesaid chaplets of St. Francis, which 
was very good in its way, but not as a fee, since the beads 
were of wood. At any rate, our midwife was dissatisfied with 
her wages, and, as usual, made bold to speak out her mind. 

"Itwas during this lying-in that I explained to Madame 
Conohini the pecuniary loss incurred by me, during the two 
months' time spent near her majesty. I told her that the 
best families never re-engaged my Services, when once I had 
failed them ; and that having now nothing but my perquisites 
I found myself getting old, and with but little practice and 
very small means. She graciously repeated this to the queen, 
who begged the king to give me a salary of 600 ecus ($900). 
The king was willing to give but three hundred. 4 I will 
give thee,' said he, ' a pension of 800 ecus. In addition, every 
time my wife has a son thou shalt have 500 ecus. This will 
make 800 ecus, without counting the gifts thou wilt receive 
from the princesses and ladies of quality. When a daughter 
is born thou shalt have 300 ecus besides thy pension. For 
the birth of a boy doth deraand a larger reward than that of a 
girl. Counting back from the birth of our king [Louis XIII.] 
he ordered me to be paid at the rate of 500 ecus for the boys 
and 300 ecus for the girls. The queen in addition gave me 
sometimes 200 ecus. The king also said to me 4 My son will 
be a powerful monarch and will, in addition to thy pension, 
promote thy welfare and that of thy family. Since thou hast 
so skilfully waited on my wife, thou shalt never want.' I was 
accordingly by royal Warrant put on the roll of pensioners." 
But the dagger of Ravaillac annulled the king's promises and 
disappointed her expectations. For as she very naively goes on 
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to say : "This was in December, and in the following May the 
king perished. Thus at one and the same tinie, I lost all ; for 
siuce then I have drawn my pension only. I have no reason 
for complaint, for I have never ventured to petitton for raore. 
Madam the Marchioness d'Ancre [Lenore Galligay] graciously 
gave one of my sons the ofB.ce, which he still holds, of cloak- 
bcarer to Monsieur. She sent for me and bestowed it when I 
least expected it." 

Yet Madame Boursier received far better wages than some 
other royal midwives. In 1470 Dame Margery Cobbe, mid- 
wife to that fair widow, Mistress Elizabeth Woodville, the 
queen of Edward IV., had a stipend of ten pounds Sterling, for 
delivering her of Edward V. in the " gloomy sanctuary of 
"Westminster." The same salary was bestowed in 1503 on 
Alice Massey, " mydwyfe" to Elizabeth of York, queen of 
Henry VII. At the birth of the Princess Mary in 1605, Dame 
Alice Dennis, a contemporary of Madame Boursier, and raid- 
wife of Anne, queen of James I. of Englaud, was rewarded with 
a dole of one hundred pounds Sterling. But on this occasion 
everything was conducted on an unusually magnificent scale. 
"The queen's child-bed," complains a disatfected subject, "and 
other riecessary provisions for that time cost £52,542." While 
Sir Dudley Carlton, of the royal household, writes to a friend, 
" There is much ado about the queen's lying down, and great 
suit made for offices of carrying the white staff, holding the 
back of the chair, door-keeping, cradle-rocking, and such-like 
gossips' tricks." 1 

Folio wing the chapters devoted to a description of the queen's 
labors is one containing the dates of the births and of the 
baptisms of " the children of France under Henry IV. of very 

1 English Midwives, by J. H. Aveling, M.D., London, 1872. p. 31. 
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glorious memory." In it this loyal midwife recites in fall 
their names, and those of their illustrious god-fathers and 
god-mothers — and, since royalty is labelled with a bead-roll of 
names, this takes up some room. For certain reasons, which 
I have not been able to discover, the baptism of the first three 
children was put off for a number of years, and finally took 
place on the same day, viz., Sept. 14, 1606. 

The Duke of Orleans died four years after birth without at 
least a church baptism. While the twö youngest, viz., the 
Duke of Anjou and Henrietta Maria of. England, were bap- 
tized several years after birth, and on the same day, viz., 
June 15, 1614. This baptismal record closes one of the most 
curious and entertaining historical fragments extant. In 
interest, it is rivalled only by that marvellous narrative of the 
siege of Metz, which Ambrose Par6 has left us. 



Bear with nie a while longer, for I like this midwife too 
well to part Company with her just yet. After the birth of 
the Dauphin her practice so rapidly increased, that by 1609 
she had delivered more than two thousand women. Among 
the midwives of Paris she stood foremost, and would have 
been content but for two " men-raidwives," who were then in 
great repute. There was Maistre Charles Guillemeau, chirur- 
geon to the king, and Monsieur Honord — a murrain onhim! 
— who as early as 1600 had begun to be in great request by 
most of the ladies of quality. 'With them her relations were 
consequently neither pastoral nor idyllic. At a mistake of 
the former physicians she sneers with mordant sarcasm. 
Whenever the chance offers she gives the latter a spiteful 
peck, even to withholding and to misspelling his name. In 
#one place she sarcastically alludes to him as " that man of 
Paris who delivers women" (cet komme de Paris qui accouche 
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les femmes). On another occasion ßhe writes, " I performed 
this Operation (version) in the presence of Messieurs Hautin, 
Duret, and Seguin, and of that surgeon who the most fre- 
quently delivers woraen. He wished to help rae, but I refused, 
knowing that I was able to do it without risk to the lady." 
Once, as we have seen, she took very good care to keep him 
twiddling his thumbs in the royal closet, so near and yet so 
far, while she was waiting on her majesty, and putting elbow- 
grease on the legs of a very young prince. In narrating a case 
of lingering labor, she piously crosses herseif and returns 
tlianks to God for permitting her to receive the child before 
the arrival of " M. Honnorö," who had been sent for. While 
deploring that immodesty and wantonness of the women ot 
her day, which led them to call in male physicians, she adds 
" M. Honorö knows well to what I refer, for a vast nuraber 
(ane infinite) of coquettes declare that, even in ordinary labors, 
they prefer him to a woman." To such a pitch does this good 
woman and good hater carry her jealousy, that she claims as 
her own a mode of staying a flooding — viz., by breaking the 
membranes and turning the child — which it is manifest that she 
first saw him put into practice. These facts go to show that 
Astruc 1 is wrong in dating the employment of male physicians 
from Dec. 27, 1663, when, from motives of secrecy, our former 
acquaintance, that Knight of the black fleece, Julien Clement, 
was called in by Louis XIV. to deliver the frail Duchesse de 
la Valliere. t 

Notwithstanding a large practice, she in 1608 took the time 
to write the work on obstetrics on which I have so freely 
foraged. Although very desultory in character, and more or 
less tinged with the superstitions of the times, some of which 
still hover around the lying-in bed, it contains good matter, 

1 Histoire Sommaire de VArt <V Accouchements, Paris, 1766, p. xxxriii. 
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and evinces no little common sense. Much of it is borrowed, 
and, I am sorry to say, without credit, from Ambrose Par^'s 
analogous work, which was published thirty-six years before 
hers. This editiou of her book is in toue and temper very 
respectfui to the profession, with whom she evidently was on 
excellent terms. As before shown, she sounds their praises in 
very grateful and very harmless rhymes. M. Seguin, her 
especial favorite, is compared 



-" Comme d'une merveilU 



Qvil doit tenir sa place unjour entre les dieux." 

She proudly boasts that " the whole medical body is repre- 
sented in our family." For, in eftect, her husband was a 
surgeon ; one of her sons entered the guild of apothecaries ; the 
husband of one of her daughters was a physician, and the 
other daughter not only became a midwife but married a sur- 
geon. 

In order that the inverted womb should not be mistaken by 
midwives for the after-birth, of which deplorable error three 
examples are given, and in order to prevent other like fatal 
blunders, she " begs Messieurs our doctors in medicine to so 
far gratify the public as to perrait midwives tosee dissections." 
To further this end, she suggests that the midwives should 
contribute their quota towards defraying the needful expenses, 
and öfters to be the first contributor, because she " recognizes 
itsgreat value." The only sly hit at the profession, that I can 
find, is the request that surgeon-accoucheurs, when called into 
a case by a midwife, would either withdraw the after-birth 
with more patience, or eise leave its removal to the midwives. 
For she has observed that they generally get it away in such 
a mangled state, as to make it impossible to say whether it is 
whole or not, and thus, to the woman's jeopardy, a retained 
fragment may be overlooked. 
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In 1617 there was issued from the press of Abraham Sau- 
grain, a second edition of her work enlarged by a second book. 
This edition appears to be a very rare one, and the copy in the 
library of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia is perhap3 
unique. At least Malgaigne, 1 Raige-Delorme, 2 Brunet, 3 and 
Hailer, 4 who had access to all the libraries of France and of 
Germany, designate the edition of 1626 as the second one, and 
were evidently unacquainted with the edition of 1617. It was 
this time dedicated to the Queen Dowager, then regent of 
France; for Henry IV. wasnow dead,and his son Louis XIII. 
a mere lad. Besides some cli.nical observations, a chapter on 
u Howlbecame a Midwife" and " Advice to my Daughter" this 
book dcscribes the lyings-in of the queen and the " Births and 
Baptisms of the Children of France" During the eight years 
which had elapsed from the date of the first edition, some un- 
pleasantness had manifesjly sprung up between her and the 
leading practitioners of Paris. She now does not regard them 
with the same reapect,'and rhymes no more limp sonnets to 
their praise. Nor does she disguise her feelings of hostility 
towards some of them. In experience and knowledge Louyse 
Bourgeois had gained, but not in her orthography ; that staid 
as faulty as ever. But Spelling Bees were not then the fashion, 
and for the matter of that she kept very good Company. One 
hundred years later Anne of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Sarah of Marlborough, tripped badly in their spelling — so 
badly as would put to blush a miss not yet in her teens. 
While even so late as 1745 the Pretender signed himself, by 
the blessing of God, the grandson of " Gems" and vowed to 

1 Revue Medico-chirurgicale de Paris t Mai, 1848. 

* Dictionnaire en 30, Artiole, Obstelrique, 
8 Manuel du Libraire, Paris, 1860. 

* ßibliotheca Medicina Practica. 
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uphold bis honor with his "sord" — no wonder the "good 
cause" failed, aud that Charlie died " o'er the water." 

The "Advice tomy Daughter" which forme the closing chap- 
ter of this interesting book, embodies much good aense and 
shrewd mother wit. It consists of fifty odd pages, which I 
am sorely tempted to transcribe in füll, but time forbids. 
Considering the license of the times, it is remarkable how 
closely the text can be followed without deodorization. Save 
the matter of half-a-dozen sentences, very little need be ex- 
punged. After a tribute of thanks to her husband for teach- 
ing her the calling of a raidwife, and after a prelude of idle 
mythological talk about Lucina, Mercury, and Phanarote, the 
mother of Socrates, in which she displays no little vanity, she 
begins her advice in earnest. 

" Never preserve," she enjoins on her daughter, " the am- 
niotic membranes, or caul, with which the head and the 
Shoulders are sometimes covered, since sorcerers use them." 1 
" Do not, like quacks, keep secret from physicians and wise 
persons, such good remedies as you may know." This good 
advice, however, I am sorry to say, she did not wholly act up 
to ; for yielding, as she frankly confesses, to the importunities 
of her daughter, she did not divulge the formulse of her best 
remedies. She teils her daughter to have the fear of God 
always before her eyes ; to attend to the poor gratuitously, 
and to treat them with the same care as she would the rieh. 
She implores her not to admit, like other midwives, any un- 
married woman iuto her house for secret copfinenient, and 
ädjures her, in God's name, never to be wheedled into giving 
remedies for the purpose of bringing on a miscarriage. It is 

1 With mach good sense for those times, Ambrose Pare* remarks, in 1573, 
that " populär credulity regards that ohild fortunate whioh is born with a 
canl ; and so it is, and the mother also, for it betokens an easy labor." (Z)e la 
Gfniration, oap. xvi.) 
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true enough that cant was rife in those days, that Deity was 
invoked on very slight provocation, and that religious con- 
victions were grotesquely inconsistent. Even one Century 
later, that cruel and licentious mistress of Louis XV.,the frail 
but orthodox Pompadour, deplores, in a letter still extant, the 
irreligious tendency of the hour. " When a nation eeases to 
fear God, and to honor the king," she piously writes to a 
friend, " it becomes the lowest thing in nature ; and this is 
the condition of France at this time." 

But no such sham piety lurked in the breast of this good 
midwife, who was too outspoken to be aught but honest in 
her religious convictions. Shehad once helped a lady through 
a miscarriage brought on at three months, and was horror- 
struck at the thought that a child fully formed after God's 
own iraage, and soul-bearing, had been foully dealt with. 
Ever after that she set her face as flint against this dreadful 
sin, and, in her book, constantly denounces it as such. Dear 
midwife, for this I honor thee, and will of thy own few faults 
make mention brief. 

This whole chapter of advice to her daughter contains very 
interesting matter. It treats of many curious topips, but most 
of it is taken up in bewailing the degeneracy and the wanton- 
ness of the women of her day, that led them to prefer male 
physicians to midwives. The daughter for whom she writes 
this sound advice — an advice which does our midwife much 
credit — is the one who adopted her mother's calling. Both 
Madame Boursier and her husband took great pains with the 
medical education of their daughter. In addition, by the 
connivance of the head-midwife and of the presiding sister-of- 
charity, she gained admittance to the Hötel-Dieu, where she 
stayed off and on some seven months. Before reaching the 
age of fifteen, she had, as her fond mother proudly boasts, not 
only witnessed many labors, but, with her own hands, had 
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delivered more than fifty women. But pluck and genius is 
not a heritage, and, notwithstanding such advantages, she did 
not attain to* eminence ; nothing more, indeed, is known of 
her — not even her name. 

Each of these editions of Madame Boursier's work exhibits 
the credulity of that Century. For instance, in Order to pre- 
vent after-pains, very many women made use of a syrup of 
maiden-hair and of sweet almonds into which "a few drops of 
blpod had been squeezed in from the navel-string. This vile 
(sale) reraedy our midwife could never make up her mind to 
prescribe; but in its stead she vaunts that "queen's powder" 
to which I have elsewhere adverted. To stay a threatened 
miscarriage, even after falls and other severe accidents, she 
recommends that an eagle-stone or a loadstone be placed in 
the left armpit. But as she likewise enjoins the woman to 
be bed-fast for nine days, it is not easy to see whether the 
amulet or the rest was the efficient means in holding back the 
two hundred infants whose lives she boasts of having thus 
saved. 

Among some very marvellous stories, she relates the follow- 
ing, on the authority of a very trustworthy (honneste) person : 
While a woman with her suckling infant lay fast asleep in a 
vineyard, "a serpent, that most subtle and crafty of beasts, 
who knows how to discern the good from the bad, crawled 
quietly up to her breast, and seized the nipple which the child 
had dropt. Finding her milk better than anything he had 
ever tasted," and the quarters very snug, he concluded to stay 
there. This presumption was much resented by the husband, 
and more by the wife ; but no violence was offered lest the 
venomous reptile should strike his fangs into her breast. 
Noisome herbs to make the woman's milk bitter, domestic 
incantations, prayers without number, and various other 
polite notices to quit the premises were served on his snake- 
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ship to no purpose; he staid and staid, growing more con- 
tented every day, and sleeker and larger every way, until the 
good woman had to carry bis body in a sling suspended from 
her neck — " which most clearly shows," sagaciously observes 
our authoress — and we heartily agree with her — " how very 
nutritious woraan's milk is." At the end of ten very uu- 
comfortable raonths, the woman heard of a snake-charmer, 
ten leagues off. To him she repaired with the intruder, to 
bim she unbosomed herseif, and from him she returned 
snakeless. 

Another of her quaint " Observations" is corroborated by 
so many circumstantial details tbat De Foe might take a lesson 
from her : " I once knew a surgeon named Philippe Baudoin, 
a resident of Cherebourg, in Basse Normandie, who served 
his apprenticeship under Maistre Ambrose Par& He saw a 
woman named Fleurye Gardin, wife of Richard Ferö, of the 
parish of Toulevast, near Cherebourg, who being six and a 
half months gone, and at cburch on Christmas, suddenly feit 
the hand and arm of her infant protruding from her person. 
Being about a quarter of a league from home, she was at once 
helped thither by her neighbors. . . . It is manifest that 

* 

the child must have been convulsed by some colic, caused by 
the chill which ita mother caught in the church. . . . For 
when the woman had been put to bed, and warmly wrapt up, 
the child, "feeling the heat, drew back its chilled arm and 
hand, either with little help or with none at all." The 
woman then went to term, without any further excursions on 
the part of the child, and was safely delivered in the follow- 
ing March. But precocious children are short-lived, and this 
one died on the next day. 

A generous physician voluntarily gave her the receipt of a 
medicine which she had previously found to be sovereign for 
all fcmale ailments. Mistrusting his good faith, she got it 
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verified through the connivance of an apothecary's assistant, 
who, on the sly, copied it from his master's book of recipes. 
The apothecary was retailing it for fifty sols the ounce, and 
had refused to seil her the secret for five hundred ecus. " This 
I now offer for a moderate price to the infinite number of 
matrons and virgins who need it." u God also gave me the 
grace to invent a plaster which restores to its place the most 
perverse womb. As soon as applied to the navel, it causes 
the womb when fallen to rise up, when too high to come 
down, when to one side or the other to settle in its place. It 
drives away the vapors, hindere miscarriages, and, when the 
child is misplaced, readjusts it. I tbought to publish the 
formula of this plaster, but my daughter, with clasped bände, 
begged me to give it to her, urging that both she and the 
plaster came by the grace of God from me. Siuce she has 
chosen my own calling, I have decided to leave the secret 
with her, witb the uoderstanding that she shall divulge it to 
her brother, the apothecary, or to some other member of our 
family, who will then be able to supply all who need it." 

In 1626 this industrious woman augmented her work by a 
third book. This edition is beyond my reach, and for my 
knowledge of it I am indebted to M. Malgaigne. 1 In it she 
sharply attacks the medical faculty, and maliciously recalls 
the mistake of a court-physician who, in 1603, had for five 
and a half months treated a lady of quality for a dropsy, 
which was suddenly dispersed by the birth of a lusty child. 

" I describe thiß case," she goes on to say, " to serve as a 
warning to those who undertake to treat disorders of which 

they know nothing Every one should stick to one's 

trade ; and when a surgeon or a midwife is called in, the au-, 
thority of each should be päramount Medicine is 

1 Revue Atidico- Chirurgieale de Paris, Juin, 1848, p. 376. 
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a scieoce embracing many branches, such as pharmacy, and 
surgery with its numberless subdivisions, all of which depend 
more on Practice than on Theory. The late king well under- 
Btood this, for at the birth of our present king, in the presence 
of four of perhaps the most learned of French physicians, he 
gave me the first place, and instructed them to give nothing 
to the queen without my sanction. He also told them to re- 
ceive my advice and follow it, for my art grew out of experi- 
ence more than out of science, and I had attended one hundred 
labors to their one. This it is that makes me scorn the affront 
put on me by some of them." 

Who this physician was, and on what occasion this passage 
of arms took place, history is silent. I am, however, disposed 
to think that the oftender was Charles Guillemeau, who pub- 
lished a very excellent work on obstetrics in the same year in 
which hers first appeared. My reasons for this are, firstly, 
that he was in great repute as an accoucheur, and consequently 
her rival. Secondly, he was one of the five physicians present 
at the birth of the Dauphin, and she takes pains to name him 
last — even after an Italian physician. Again, in her preface, 
she rhymes the praises of three of them — Du Laurens, De La 
Riviere, and Heroard. Of the two left unsung, Signor Guide 
was the body-physician to the queen, and therefore unassailable 
by her. By exclusion, therefore, I infer that Maistre Charles 
Guillemeau is here the object of her attentions. Malgaigne 
suggests that an attempt had probably been made to oust her 
frorn the good graces of the Duchess .of Orleans, who was then 
pregnant. The above remarks of hers certainly look like 
reprisals, and in fact her third volume bears the suggestive 
motto — "Do not to another what you would not have done to 
yourself." Be the cause what it may, her usual good luck 
attended her in so far as securing the coveted position. But 
fortune served her this time an ill turn. The labor was easy, 
4 
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the delivery clean, as she proved to the surgeons present, but 
the duche88 died from childbed fever. This was an opportunity 
for revenge which her enemies did not neglect. At a post- 
mortera examination, presided over by the flower of French 
rnedicine, the record was made, and apparently in good faith, 
that " on the right side of the womb was found a small portion 
of the after-birth so firraly adherent that it could hardly be 
torn off by the finger-nails." This was pablished on June 
5th, 1627; three days later there appeared a scorching re- 
joinder of twenty-eight pages from the pen 1 of our undismayed 
midwife. In it Ma Besohle, as Henry so aptly called her, goes 
over the Symptoms of the case ; recalls the fact that the after- 
birth was examined, and prononnced whole by the physicians 
present; asks why Brünier and Guillemeau signed the report 
when they were not present at the autopsy ; why Jacques de 
la Cuisse, who was present, did not sign it. Why? because 
Jacques de la Cuisse, more competent than they, saw that this 
projection on the uterine wall, which they had " ignorantly 
and maliciously" mistaken for a fragment of the after-birth, 
was nothing more nor less than the place ntal site. A placenta 
indeed! "I offer to make a public demonstration to you 
at the Hostel-Dieu that what you hardly tore away with your 
iinger-nails was a portion of the womb itself." . . . . " By 
your report," she winds up with biting sarcasm, u you expose 
your utter ignorance of what constitutes a woman's after- 
birth, whether before or after labor. So does your master, 
Galen, who, although a bachelor and with very little mid- 
wifery practice, presuraed to teach midwives by a book, 
which shows that he knew absolutely nothing of the gravid 
womb, and less of the after-birth." 

1 Apologie de Louyse Bourgeois, dite Boursier, Sagefemme de la Royne mere et de 
ftu Madame, contre le rapport des midecins, Paris, 1627. 
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These arrows were barbed with truth, and they rankled. 
As Malgaigne observes, since the famous apology of Ambrose 
Par£, never had the pride of Parisian niedicine been so hum- 
bled. Her vindication made quite a stir at the time, and it 
was even translated into German and Flemish. 1 

A reply was urgent, but not one of the physicians dared to 
make it over his own signature. An anonymous rejoinder 1 of 
fourteen pages appeared, but it was feeble and she wisely fore- 
bore to notice it. In it great surprise is manifested at her 
audacity in charging the faculty with ignorance, and the 
author complains bitterly that she had vented her spieen " on 
a man whom she hated without cause, and whom she had 
held up to scorn in one of her books." 

Years began now to teil upon Louyse Bourgeois. When 
seventy-three years old, and in her dotage, a crafty dealer in 
books flattered her up to the point of communicating to the 
public those reraedies which the clasped hands and bent knees 
of her daughter had so long kept secret. She at firet refused, 
but, in view of her daughter's excellent practice, finally gave 
way, and in 1634 very unfortunately parted with her manu- 
8cript. s I say unfortunately, because the u JRecueil des Secrets 
de Louyse Bourgeois" as the title runs, slops over with rhap- 
sodies the most pitiable, and with nostrums of the silliest. 
It contains remedies for every imaginable disorder, and for 
some very unimaginable ones — from corns and vermin to 
inother-sickness (hysteria), and falling-sickness (epilepsy). It 
also recites the formula of that famous plaster, which "by 
the grace of God," she invented to keep the womb, the fcetus, 
the vapors, and every thing eise but her grammar in place. 

1 Essais Historiqnes, par M. Sue, tome ii. p. 114. 

2 Remonstrance ä Madame Boursier, touchant son apologie contre le rapport gue 
les mtdecins ontfaict qui cause la mort deplorable de Madame, Paris, 1627.' 

8 Etudes Midicales sur VAncienne Rome, par Jules Rouyer, Paris, 1859, p. 197. 
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It was the song of the swan, for after this we hear nothing 
more of Ma JResolue^ and I must now part Company with her. 
Where and when she died ; under what sod her body lies, no 
one knows. Was she ever reconciled to that virgin of much 
verjuice, the Dupuis? Did M. Honorö ever forgive her for 
keeping him twiddling his thambs in the queen's doset? 
Did the bewigged, beruffled, and beenuffed members of the 
faculty turn out to bear candles at her funeral ? And Maistre 
Charles Guillemeau, did he, like a man, cross out that old 
score, and act as pall-bearer? These are questions which I 
should like to have answered. What I do know is, that I 
can't help liking this brave, chatty, and doubl e-chinned mid- 
wife, and I for one will not grudge an aureole to Louyse 
Bourgeois. 
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Tycho Brahe. 

Seitdem der Mensch den Erdboden bewohnt, richtet 
er soine Blicke nach dem Himmel, erst staunend, dann 
aber denkend bei Tage dem Laufe der Sonne, bei Nacht 
dem der Gestirne, zumal des Mondes, folgend. Der 
Wechsel von Tag und Nacht, die Lichtgestalten des 
Mondes, der sonderbare Lauf einiger Wandelsterne, 
das Aufleuchten flüchtiger Kometen und Meteore — alles 
das konnte nicht ohne Einfluss bleiben auf das Gemüt 
des denkenden und fühlenden Menschen. Bald äusserte 
sich dieser Einfluss in einem Gefühl der Ohnmacht und 
der Furcht, bald in dem Bemühen in all dem Wechsel 
der Erscheinungen ein Widerspiel zu erkennen zu dem 
Wechsel der übrigen täglichen Erscheinungen, in Wind 
und Wetter, oder zu dem Wechsel menschlicher Schick- 
sale. Wenn wir heute eine solche Verbindung als nicht 
erkennbar oder besser als nicht bestehend ansehen, so 
dürfen wir uns doch nicht verhehlen, dass die Annahme 
einer solchen sich auf die Ahnung gründete, dass alles 
Erschaffene gemeinsamen Ursprungs und daher noch in 
einer geheimnisvollen Verbindung und das Weltall, so 
weit wir es überblicken, mit Beziehung auf den Men- 
schen erschaffen sei. Dies der Ausgangspunkt für die 
Astrologie, 

Dieser Wechsel in den Erscheinungen bietet den 
Menschen von Anfang an die Periode von Tag und 
Nacht, von Morgen, Mittag und Abend, Anfang, Mitte 
und Ende der Nacht, und mit fortschreitender Kultur- 



entwicktung und Naturbeobachtung die relative Festig- 
keit des Himmelspoles, die Lage der Sonnen- und der 
Mondbahn, die regelmässige Wiederkehr gewisser Er- 
scheinungen, die Cyklen der Mondphasen und die Sonnen- 
und Mondfinsternisse. Dies der Ursprung der Astronomie. 
Neben alten, auch den sonderbarsten Vorstellungen 
vom Bau der Erde und des Himmelsgewölbes bildete sich 
im Altertum nicht nur die richtige Einsicht von der 
Kugelgestalt der Erde aus, sondern auch schon die von 
der Bewegung der Erde, besonders bei den Pythagoräem 
und mit vollster Klarheit, soweit es die Bewegung um 
die Sonne betrifft, bei Aristarch von Samos. Das er- 



zählt uns Archimedes in der Vorrede seiner Sandrech- 
nung; und mehr noch — nämlich dass Aristarch 
die Erdbahn im Verhältnis zur Entfernung des Fixstern- 
himmels als verschwindend angesehen habe oder in 
unsere Sprache übersetzt, dass die Fixsterne keine 
Parallaxe haben. Gemeingut der Menschen wurden 
diese Erkenntnisse nicht. Die erste Thatsache (Kugel- 
gestalt) wurde verlacht, die zweite aber mit Strafe be- 
droht und vollkommen vergessen. 

All das mit mühevoller und lange andauernder 
Arbeit Errungene gering zu schätzen verbietet uns die 
Überzeugung, dass die Sicherung der Anfange wissen- 
schaftlicher Erkenntnis ein Verdienst höchsten Banges 
ist und des lebhaftesten Dankes derer wert, die weiter 
bauen. Grundlegend aber für alle Zeiten waren die 
Arbeiten zweier, dem Altertum angehörender Männer, 
nämlich die des Hipparch von Nicaea und des Claudius 
PlolemaeuSy deren überaus grosse Verdienste um die 
wissenschaftliche Astronomie heute nicht der Gegenstand 
der Besprechung sein können. 

Hipparch lebte um die Mitte des 2. Jahrhunderts 
vor Christo; von seinen Werken hat sich zu uns ge- 
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rettet ein Kommentar zu dem Gedichte des Aratus; 
aber der wissenschaftliche Gehalt der Hipparchi sehen 
Arbeiten wurde gesammelt und verwertet von Claudius 
Ptolemaeus, der uns so nicht nur als selbständiger Ar- 
beiter in Astronomie und Geographie erscheint, sondern 
auch als Retter des Hauptinhaltes früherer Arbeit. Er 
lebte im zweiten Jahrhundert nach Christo. Sein gros- 
ses Werk Meydfa; 2ftVra£ic, Magna compositio, enthält 
die ganze wissenschaftliche Astronomie des Altertums 
und giebt uns das Ptolemäische Weltsystem, das in 
kurzen Worten also lautet: 

Die Erde, eine Kugel, steht fest; um sie bewegen 
sich täglich in gemeinsamer Kreisbewegung alle Ge- 
stirne; ausser der allgemeinen Bewegung haben Sonne, 
Mond und Planeten noch je eine besondere in ent- 
gegengesetzter Richtung. 

Diese Lehre hat die folgenden Jahrhunderte be- 
herrscht. Als Buch der astronomischen Bücher war 
die ins Arabische übersetzte Syntaxis angesehen, und 

* » 

Abnagest genannt, aus dessen weiterer Übersetzung das 
Abendland seine astronomischen Kenntnisse schöpfte, 
nicht ganz unselbständig, sondern Beobachtungen sam- 
melnd und ordnend. So entstanden unter Alfons von 
Kastilien (1223 — 1284) durch ein wissenschaftliches Kol- 
legium von Arabern, Juden und Christen mit einem 
Aufwand von 40,000 Dukaten die Alfonsinischen Tafeln 
zur Bestimmung der jeweiligen Stellung der Gestirne; 
es erstanden Mathematiker von hohem Rang und gros- 
sem Einfluss; ein Georg Purbach und sein Schüler 
Johannes von Königsberg in Franken, als Gelehrter 
unter dem Namen Regiomontanus bekannt, Cardinal 
Bessarion, der die Verbreitung Ptolemäischer Schriften 
beförderte; es errichtete ein Bürger in Nürnberg, Bern- 
hard Walther (1430—1504), die erste Sternwarte in 
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Deutschland, von der aus Regioinontau seine Eplieme- 
riden veröffentlichte, die den Seefahrern durch Martin 
ßehaim zugänglich gemacht wurden und die hervor- 
ragendsten unter ihnen, einen Diaz, Cotumbtts* Yasco 
de Gama üher den Ocean hegleitet haben. 

Immer noch versuchte man durch über einander 
gelegte, bewegliche Kreise den Lauf der Himmelskörper 
zu erklären ; aber es sann über die Vereinfachung dieser 
verwickelten Erklärungen unter ausdauernder Beobach- 
tung der Himmelserscheinungen nach der Kanonikus 
in Frauenburg, Nikiaus Kopernikvs. Als dieser den 
Gedanken gefasst hatte, die scheinbaren Bewegungen 
der Gestirne teilweise auf die wirkliche Bewegung der 
Erde zurückzuführen, sah er sich in den Schriften der 
Alten um und sagt darüber in der Vorrede seines un- 
sterblichen Werkes: 

„Daher gab ich mir Mühe, die Bücher aller Philo- 
sophen, deren ich habhaft werden konnte, von neuem 
zu lesen und nachzuforschen, ob nicht irgend Einer ein- 
mal der Ansicht gewesen wäre, dass andere Bewegungen 
der Himmelskörper existierten, als diejenigen annehmen, 
die in den Schulen die mathematischen Wissenschaften 
gelehrt haben ; da fand ich denn zuerst bei Cicero, dass 
Hicetas geglaubt habe, die Erde bewege sich. Nach- 
her fand ich auch bei Plutarch, dass einige andere auch 
dieser Meinung gewesen seien; seine Worte setze ich, 
um sie jedem vorzulegen, hieher: „Andere aber glauben, 
sie bewege sich ; so sagt Philolaus der Pythagoräer, sie 
bewege sich um das Feuer in schiefem Kreise, ähnlich 
wie die Sonne und der Mond ; Heraklid von Pontus und 
Ekphantus der Pythagoräer, lassen die Erde zwar nicht 
fortschreitend, aber doch nach Art eines Rades, einge- 
grenzt zwischen Niedergang und Aufgang um ihren 
eigenen Mittelpunkt sich bewegen. Hievon also Ver- 



anlassung nehmend, fing auch ich an, über die Beweg- 
lichkeit der Erde nachzudenken u. s. w. u 

Zu genauem Messungen fehlten ihm die Instru- 
mente. 

Schon 15.30 verbreitete sich die Kunde, dass Ko- 
pernikus die Grundzüge seines Systems festgestellt habe; 
er legte sie nieder in einer nur handschriftlich bekannten 
kleinen Schrift: De hypothesibus motuum coelestium 
Commentariolus, zehn Jahre vor dem Erscheinen seines 
Buches De orbinm coelestium revolntionibus libri VL 
Der Wittenbergische Professor Georg Joachim von Feld- 
kirch, genannt Rhaeticus, reiste nach Frauenburg 1539 
und schrieb hierauf 1539 die Schrift: De libris revo- 
lutionum Copernici narratio prima, die 1540 in Danzig, 
1541 in Basel und später noch anderwärts erschienen 
ist. 1542 schickte Kopernikus sein Manuskript, dem 
Papste Paul III. gewidmet, zum Druck und erhielt die 
ersten Bogen auf seinem Todbette. Nach seiner Lehre 
bewegt sich die Erde um ihre Axe und mit den Pla- 
neten um die Sonne in excentrischen Kreisen; der 
Mond aber um die Erde. 

Die Messungen an den Stellungen der Gestirne 
waren zu jener Zeit noch nicht so weit gefördert, dass 
nicht Kopernikus zur Erklärung der Thatsachen sich 
noch ziemlich komplizierter Konstruktionen hätte be- 
dienen müssen, die auf den ersten Blick dem neuen 
System den Charakter des Einfachen nicht sicherten. 
Aber die Erde war für einmal aus der Mitte der Welt 
hinausgerückt und ist es geblieben trotz dem Wider- 
spruche der Kirche, die sich nach ihrem verdammenden 
Urteil erst spät zur Anerkennung der Thatsache her- 
beigelassen hat. 

Eine grosse Lücke war auszufüllen ; ich will sie be- 
zeichnen als Feststellung des Thatbestandes. Denn wenn 
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auch 1560 Wilhelm IV., Landgraf von Hessen, auf 
einem Turm in Kassel eine Sternwarte errichtete, zu 
eigener Beobachtung, wenn feiner Erasmus Reinliokl, 
überzeugt von der Unbrauchbarkeit der alfonsinischen 
Tafeln und unterstützt von Herzog Albrecht von Prewsen, 
sich das Verdienst erwarb, neue Tafeln zu erstellen, 
von denen er glaubte, sie geben die Stellungen der 
Planeten rückwärts auf 3000 Jahre richtig an, die Pm- 
lenischen Tafeln, so vermochten diese Anstrengungen 
doch nicht einen hohen Grad zuverlässiger Genauigkeit 
zu schaffen. 

Es musste durch unermüdlich konsequente Beob- 
achtung, Messung, Aufzeichnung der Stellungen von 
Sonne, Mond und Planeten, nachgegangen werden, e& 
mussten Instrumente ersonnen, Einrichtungen geschaffen, 
ßechnungsmethoden erfunden und ausgestaltet werden, 
es musste Arbeit organisiert, verteilt und gesammelt 

• 

werden, wollte man auf festem Boden stehend sichere 
Schlüsse ziehen. Mit welchen Schwierigkeiten dies ver- 
bunden war, wird man ermessen, wenn man bedenkt, 
dass unter den Hilfsmitteln das Fernrohr, die Pendel- 
uhr und die Logarithmen fehlten \ diese Schwierigkeiten 
überwunden zu haben, das ist die grossartige Leistung, 
durch die Tj/cho Brahe auf alle Zeiten hinaus unver- 
gänglichen Ruhmes teilhaftig geworden ist. 

Die mannigfaltigen und merkwürdigen Lebensver- 
hältnisse dieses Mannes sind vielfach beschrieben 
worden ; grundlegend für alle Biographien ist das Werk 
des Jesuiten Petrus Gassend i: Vita Tychonis. In neuester 
Zeit ist ein Buch erschienen, das die zuverlässigste Dar- 
stellung enthält von Dr. J. L. E. üreyer, Tycho Brahe, 
autorisierte deutsche Übersetzung von M. Bruhns, 1894. 1 ) 



l ) Diese Schrift ist hauptsächlich von mir benutzt worden. 
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Als eine Hauptquelle dient die umfangreiche Korrespon- 
denz, die Tycho in lateinischer, dänischer und deutscher 
Spr-ache geführt hat. Es mag hier erwähnt sein, dass 
unsere öffentliche Bibliothek einen Band von 90 tycho- 
nischen Briefen und Konzepten und einen andern mit 
40 Briefen an Tycho besitzt; wer sie gesammelt hat,. 
ist unbekannt. 

Drei Jahre nach Kopernikus Tode, am 14. Dezember 
1546 wurde Tyge Brake geboren auf dem Familiensitze 
zu Knudstrup im Süden Skandinaviens; das Geschlecht,, 
das heute noch besteht, gehört zum alten Adel. Wir 
werden uns seines latinisierten Namens Tycho be- 
dienen. 

Die erste Kinderzeit verbrachte er auf dem Land- 
sitze eines Onkels, bis er 1559 gehörig vorbereitet die 
hohe Schule in Kopenhagen besuchen konnte, wo er 
seine Studien in Rhetorik und Philosophie begann. Bald 
nahmen die Gestirne sein ganzes Interesse in Anspruch,, 
sowohl in der Form der Astrologie, wie der Astronomie, 
die damals noch nicht vollständig zu trennen waren. 
Eine Sonnenfinsternis am 31. August 1560 veranlasste 
ihn, sich nach Erklärung umzusehen ; er kaufte sich die 
Basler Ausgabe (1551) der Ptolemäischen Werke in 
der Übersetzung von Georgios von Trapezunt. Die Ver- 
wandten sahen diese Beschäftigung ungern. Nach drei- 
jährigem Aufenthalte in Kopenhagen wurde er nach 
Leipzig geschickt mit einem Mentor, Vedel, der ihn 
mehr zu juristischen Studien anhalten sollte. Trotz 
verschiedenen hieraus entspringenden Kollisionen bil- 
dete sich zwischen beiden eine enge, bis an das Lebens- 
ende dauernde Freundschaft. Der Mentor sah ein r 
dass er dem innern Drange seines Zöglings nicht mehr 
widerstehen könne und so machte sich Tycho an das 
Studium und die Anwendung der Alfonsinischen und 
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Prutenischen Tafeln. Eine Konjunktion von Saturn und 
Jupiter veranlasste ihn zu den ersten Beobachtungen 
(17. Augu*t 1563), die eine Abweichung der alfonsi- 
nischen Tafeln von einem Monat, der prutenischen von 
wenigen Tagen ergaben. Das veranlasste ihn zum 
weitern Verfolgen dieser Himmelskörper mit den da- 
mals gebräuchlichen Instrumenten und Johannes Kepler. 
der besser als sonst jemand seinen grossen Vorgänger 
zu würdigen vermochte, sagt kurz, „dass die Reform 
der Astronomie im Jahre 1564 durch den Phönix der 
Astronomen, Tycho, begonnen und beschlossen wurde u . 

Tycho's Familie sah dessen Beschäftigung als eine 
des Edelmanns unwürdige Zeitvergeudung an. Als nun 
sein Onkel starb, hielt ihn nichts mehr in Dänemark 
zurück; er zog nach Wittenberg, wo auf Betreiben 
Melanchthons zwei Professuren für Mathematik (Mathe- 
mahiin superiorum et inferiorum) gegründet und mit 
tüchtigen Lehrern versehen waren. Die ausbrechende 
Pest vertrieb ihn nach Rostock; hier scheint er in die 
Alchymie eingeweiht worden zu sein. Regelmässige 
Himmelsbeobachtungen sind aus dieser Zeit keine be- 
kannt, wohl aber eine Prophezeihung, die den Tod 
Solimans mit einer Mondfinsternis in Zusammenhang 
bringt; freilich eilte der Tod der Finsternis voraus. 

Auf einem Balle im Hause eines Professors geriet 
er in Streit mit einem andern Dänen; sie fochten in 
voller Dunkelheit (am 29. Dezember 1566, 7 Uhr abends) 
«den Streit aus, wobei Tvcho einen Teil seiner Nase 
verlor. Fortan trug er ein Ersatzstück aus Metall, 
■das er mit einer Salbe anzukleben pflegte. 

Als seine ausdauernde Beschäftigung mit der Him- 
melskunde Aufsehen zu erregen begann, versprach ihm 
der Dänenkönig, Friedrich IL, die erste Domherrn- 
stelle an der Kathedrale zu Roeskild in Seeland, eine 
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Sinekur, die ihn an den Ort nicht binden, ihm aber die 
Mittel zum Lebensunterhalte gewähren sollte. 

Von Wittenberg ging er nach Basel, wo er 1568 
in der Universitätsmatrikel eingetragen ist, von wo er 
aber keine Beobachtungen hinterlassen hat; dann zog 
er nach Augsburg, liess verschiedene astronomische 
Werkzeuge herstellen, auch einen grossen Globus, auf 
dem er alle sichtbaren Sterne in genauer Lage ein- 
tragen wollte. Durch eine Krankheit seines Vaters 
zur Heimreise veranlasst, verbrachte er längere Zeit in 
Knudstrup, aus dessen Einsamkeit er sich zu einem 
Onkel, Stem Bille, in die Gegend von Helsingborg 
flüchtete, zu dem einzigen Verwandten, der seinem 
wissenschaftlichen Drange einiges Verständnis entgegen- 
brachte; in der Abtei Heridsvad errichtete er ein 
Laboratorium zum Betriebe der Alchymie. 

Als er am Abend des 11. Novembers 1572 aus 
seinem Laboratorium nach Hause ging und zufallig zum 
Himmel aufblickte, sah er zu seinem Erstaunen nahe 
am Zenith im Sternbild der Cassiopeia an einer Stelle, 
wo vorher nichts zu sehen war, einen Stern, hell leuch- 
tend, wie Venus im höchsten Glänze ; er bestimmte seine 
Stellung in bezug auf die Hauptsterne der Cassiopeia 
und beschäftigte sich eifrig mit der Verfolgung dieses 
Ankömmlings. Der Aufforderung, seine Beobachtungen 
zu veröffentlichen, kam er zunächst nicht nach, weil er 
noch nicht ganz frei war von dem Vorurteil, es schicke 
sich nicht für einen Edelmann, Bücher zu schreiben. 
Erst als über den Stern allerlei irrtümliche Berichte in 
Umlauf gekommen waren, entschloss er sich (1573) die 
Schrift „de nova Stella" zu publizieren ; hiebei durfte auch 
das Horoskop nicht vergessen werden, das er in un- 
bestimmten Ausdrücken mitteilt und das gegenüber 
andern Kundgebungen ähnlicher Art äusserst massvoll 
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gebalten war. War Tycho auch nicht der erste, der 
den neuen Stern wahrgenommen hat, so ist er jeden- 
falls der Beobachter gewesen, der sich am erfolgreichsten 
mit ihm beschäftigt hat. Seit Hipparchs Zeiten war 
eine solche Erscheinung von keinem Astronomen ge- 
sehen worden. 

In jene Zeit fallt die Heirat mit einem nicht eben- 
bürtigen Mädchen, das ihm, dem Manne von leiden- 
schaftlichem Temperamente, eine tüchtige Hausfrau 
und Mutter mehrerer Kinder wurde. 

Nachdem Tycho, einer Aufforderung folgend, in Ko- 
penhagen Vorlesungen über Mathematica gehalten, unter- 
nahm er eine längst beschlossene Reise zunächst nach Kas- 
sel, wo, wie früher erwähnt, der Landgraf Wilhelm IV, 
seine Sternwarte errichtet hatte, die bei Tycho's Besuche 
brach lag, weil der Graf keine Mitarbeiter hatte. Der 
Anregung Tycho's folgend, sah er sich nach Hilfe um 
und fand solche in Christof Rothmann aus ßernbarff 
und Jost Bürgi aus Lichlen&teig, nach Kepler, dem 
Archimedes seiner Zeit. Nachdem Tycho eine Woche 
in Kassel zugebracht hatte, reiste er weiter nach Basel, 
das er von seinem frühern Aufenthalt her kannte. Die 
Universität Basel war damals eine der bedeutendsten 
Lehrstätten Europa's; Tycho konnte mit Recht hoffen,, 
in den gelehrten Kreisen der Stadt das zu linden, was 
vor einigen Jahrzehnten Erasmus bewogen hatte, seinen 
Wohnsitz hier aufzuschlagen. Das angenehme Klima,, 
die schöne Umgebung der Stadt, das wohlfeile Leben, 
die geographische Lage zwischen Frankreich und Deutsch- 
land, nicht fern von Italien, alles das reifte in ihm den 
Entschluss, diesen Ort auszuwählen, um hier sein Obser- 
vatorium zu errichten, durch 'dessen Arbeit er der 
Astronomie neue Wege weisen wollte. 
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Erst gegen Ende des Jahres kehrte er über Augs- 
burg und Regensburg nach Hause zurück, um seine 
Übersiedlung nach Basel vorzubereiten. 

Als dies der König Friedrich II. erfuhr und ihm 
durch eine dänische Gesandtschaft von Kassel her be- 
kannt wurde, welch bedeutende Persönlichkeit Dänemark 
in Tycho Brahe besitze, bemühte er sich, diesen Mann 
dem Lande zu erhalten. Er bot ihm die Insel Hcen 
zum Wohnsitz an und versprach ihm die Mittel zur Er- 
bauung eines Hauses. Eine Konjunktion des Mars mit 
dem Monde hätte wohl ein glänzendes Horoskop ge- 
geben für den Mann, der zur Kenntnis der Marsbahn 
und der Tücken des Mondes mehr beigetragen hat, als 
alle Beobachter seit Ptolemäus. 

Die Übergabe von Hven beruht auf einem Akte 
vom 23. Mai 1576. 

Diese Insel steigt zwischen Kopenhagen und Hel- 
singör steil aus dem Sunde empor, 22 Kilometer nörd- 
lich von Kopenhagen, 14 südlich von Helsingör; sie ist, 
früher kaum gekannt, durch Tycho weltberühmt geworden. 

Denn hier errichtete er einen umfangreichen Bau, 
die Uranienburg mit ihren mannigfachen Räumlichkeiten, 
ausgerüstet mit astronomischen Instrumenten neuer und 
zweckmässiger Konstruktion, Quadranten, Sextanten, 
Jakobsstäben, und weiterhin enthaltend eine Bibliothek 
mit dem grossen Augsburger Globus, ein chemisches 
Laboratorium, geziert mit Bildnissen berühmter Männer 
und mit Inschriften aller Art, enthaltend einen aus- 
gemauerten Brunnen ; umgeben von einem Obst- und 
Blumengarten, inmitten einer vierseitigen nach den Him- 
melsrichtungen orientierten Einfassung, die selbst wieder 
von einem Erdwall umgeben war. Überdies enthielt der 
Bau Wohnungsräume für die Familie und für Gehilfen 
und Studierende. 
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Schon während des Baues gab der 1577 erschienene 
Komet Gelegenheit zu Ortsbestimmungen. 

Die Errichtung dieses Gebäudes konnte nur voll- 
endet werden, weil der König immer neue Hilfsquellen 
eröffnete und weil die Bewohner von Hven zu Frobn- 
arbeit verpflichtet waren. Als es aber erstellt war, 
sammelten sich auf der Insel jüngere und ältere Beob- 
achter aus verschiedener Herren Ländern, um unter 
Tycho zu arbeiten; ihre Namen und die Dauer ihrer 
Thätigkeit sind in den Tagbüchern der Oranienburg 
enthalten. 

Bald trat Platzmangel ein; die vielen Mitarbeiter 
konnten in der Burg nicht ausgiebig genug beschäftigt 
w f erden ; daher errichtete er ein zweites Gebäude in der 
Nähe des erstem, die Sternenburg. Die Freigebigkeit 
des Fürsten lohnte er mit Horoskopen. In diesen der 
Astronomie gewidmeten Einrichtungen organisierte Tycho 
die gesamte Beobachtung, und sammelte das wertvollste 
Material an, das je die beobachtende Astronomie zu- 
sammengebracht hat; auch führte er eine ausgedehnte 
Korrespondenz, empfieng fortwährend Gäste, die Wissens- 
durst oder Neugierde nach der Insel führte. Daneben 
vergass er auch die Chemie nicht, bereitete und ver- 
teilte Elixiere, denen er einen hohen Wert beilegte und 
die eine grosse Verbreitung fanden, weil er alles un- 
entgeltlich abgab. Um sich für Druckarbeiten unab- 
hängig zu stellen, errichtete er eine Papiermühle und 
eine Druckerei, in der unter anderem das Buch über 
den Kometen von 1577 im Jahre 1588 gedruckt wurde. 
In diesem entwickelte Tycho zum ersten Male seine 
Theorie der Planetenbewegungen: 

Die Erde ist der feste Mittelpunkt des Weltalls, 
der Sonnen- und Mondbahn, wie auch der Fixstern- 
sphäre, die sich mit allen Planeten, Sonne und Mond, 
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in 24 Stunden um diesen Mittelpunkt dreht. Die Sonne 
ist das Centrum der Bahnen der fünf Planeten, unter 
denen sich Merkur und Venus in Kreisen bewegen, 
deren Halbmesser kleiner sind, als der der Sonnen- 
bahn, während die Bahnen des Mars, Jupiter und Saturn 
die Erde umschlingen. 

Tycho fand, dieses System sei weniger verwickelt 
als das des Kopernikus, es stehe in besserm Einklang 
mit den physikalischen Gesetzen und stimme mit der 
Bibel überein. Sicher ist. dass die damals bekannten 
Thatsachen und Erscheinungen nach dem Tychonischen 
System auch zu erklären waren, wenn man sich der 
Hilfsmittel, wie sie sowohl Ptolemäus als Kopernikus 
verwendet haben, bedienen wollte und die genügten, um 
mit einer Annäherung, die der Genauigkeit der Beob- 
achtungen entsprach, das Thatsächliche zu erklären. 
Einen direkten Beweis weder der Drehung der Erde 
um ihre Achse, noch des jährlichen Umlaufes um die 
Sonne kannte Tycho noch nicht. Tycho war sehr stolz 
auf sein System und konnte es nicht ertragen, wenn 
andere ähnliche Gedanken fassten, sei es, dass sie von 
Tycho's Anschauungen gehört hatten, sei es, dass sie 
auf eigener Bahn zu gleichen oder ähnlichen Resultaten 
gekommen waren. So soll der Landgraf auf eine Mit- 
teilung des Reimarus Ursus hin Bürgi mit der Her- 
stellung eines Planetariums nach Tychonischem System 
beauftragt haben, noch bevor er das Tychonische Buch 
gekannt hatte. 

So lange Tycho's königlicher Beschützer lebte, war 
die Erhaltung aller kunst- und wertvollen Einrichtungen 
gesichert ; bei dessen Tode 1 588, war der Sohn Christian 
erst 11 Jahre alt, und das Land wurde durch- eine 
Regentschaft verwaltet, die anfänglich Tycho sehr günstig 
gestimmt war, was sie durch Übernahme bedeutender 
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Mehrausgaben und durch Zusicherung der bisherigen 
Einkünfte bewies. Die Arbeiten auf Hven gingen ihren 
gewohnten Gang. Indessen lief nicht alles ohne Ver- 
driesslichkeiten mannigfacher Art ab, die wohl grössten- 
teils einen bitteren Charakter annahmen wegen des 
herrischen und heftigen Wesens, das Tycho eigen war, 
und bei denen auch das freie Benehmen Tycho's in 
kirchlichen Dingen mitspielte. Er begann an eine Los- 
lösung von Dänemark zu denken. Neid und Missgunst 
einflussreicher Personen scheinen auch den König, der 
für die Grossartigkeit der Tychonischen Unternehmung 
kaum ein volles Verständnis hatte, umgestimmt zu haben ; 
•der Verkehr zwischen ihm und Tycho versteifte sich, 
-der Zufluss der Geldmittel begann etwas zu stocken. 
Und als die Bauern der Insel die Abnahme der könig- 
lichen Gnade inne wurden, klagten sie in einer Bitt- 
schrift über Tycho's Tyrannei und Unterdrückung, auch 
wurde ihm Nicht-Achtung kirchlicher Gebräuche vor- 
geworfen. In der Überzeugung, die er einst in einem 
Briefe an den Landgrafen geschrieben, dass dem Starken 
jeder Boden Heimat ist und darüber der Himmel: 
Omne solum forti patria, et coelum undique supra est 
verliess Tvcho mit seiner Familie 1597 die Insel Hven 
für immer, um sich vorläufig in Kopenhagen niederzu- 
lassen. 

Die meisten Instrumente, die Druckerpresse und 
die Hausgeräte waren vorausgeschickt; die vier grössten 
Instrumente blieben noch zurück. Beobachtungen konnte 
er in Kopenhagen nicht anstellen, da ihm dies in der 
Nähe der Festungswerke rundweg verboten wurde. 

Am Anfang Juni 1597 siedelte er nach Rostock 
über, wo er noch Freunde aus früherer Zeit fand. Von 
hier aus schrieb er (10. Juli 1597) einen ausführlichen 
Brief an Christian IV. zur Rechtfertigung seiner Ab- 
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reise aus Dänemark ; man erhält aus diesem Briefe den 
Eindruck, eine Einladung zur Rückkehr wäre ihm nicht 
unangenehm gewesen, aber die königliche Antwort 
(8. Oktober 1597) war vorwurfsvoll und schroff ab- 
lehnend. 

Von der Pest aus Rostock vertrieben und von seinem 
Freunde Heinrich Rantzau, dem feingebildeten Statt- 
halter von Schleswig und Holstein, eingeladen, nahm er 
Quartier auf dem Schlosse Wandsbeck, nordöstlich von 
Hamburg, im Oktober 1597, und gedachte da die unter- 
brochenen Beobachtungen wieder aufzunehmen. Er 
schrieb einen kurzen Bericht über die Ursachen der 
Unterbrechung: De occasione interruptarum observa- 
tionum et discessus mei (bist. coel. p. 801 — 802) und 
ein lateinisches Gedicht, ein Klagelied über den Un- 
dank des Vaterlandes, dessen Ruhm durch ihn bis zu 
den Sternen gedrungen sei. 

Der Aufenthalt in Wandsbeck blieb nicht resultat- 
los. Eine sehr wichtige Marsopposition und eine be- 
deutende Sonnenfinsternis gaben Anlass zu genauen Be- 
obachtungen, die Feststellung der Planetenörter wurde 
fortgesetzt und eine illustrierte Beschreibung der sämt- 
lichen von Tycho verwendeten Instrumente wurde unter 
dem Titel: Aslronomiae instauratae mechanica 1S98 in 
AVandsbeck auf eigener Druckerpresse hergestellt. Weitere 
Editionen erschienen 1602, 1610, 1621. Das Buch ent- 
hält eine Art von Selbstbiographie und wurde dem 
deutschen Kaiser Rudolf II. gewidmet, den Tycho für 
seine Studien zu interessieren bemüht war. Auch den 
Sternkatalog vervollständigte er, wobei er die verschie- 
denen frühern Kataloge besprach von Hipparch an bis 
zum incomparabilis vir Nicolaus Copernicus. Dieser 
handschriftliche Sternkatalog und die Mechanica wurden 
dem Kaiser durch Tycho's ältesten Sohn überbracht 
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mit einem Briefe, in welchem Tycho sagt, dass er sein 
Land hätte verlassen und nach Deutschland kommen 
müssen, um, wie er hoffe, unter dem Schutze des Kaisers 
sein Werk zu vollenden. Zwei Konzepte des Schreibens 
sind in der Basler Briefsammlung. 

Rantzau machte Tycho den Aufenthalt in Wands- 
beck so angenehm als möglich und bemühte sich, ihm 
irgendwo, sei es in Schweden, oder den Generalstaaten 
oder beim Kaiser eine Anstellung zu verschaffen; diese 
Bemühungen führten zu der Übersiedlung nach Böhmen; 
eine dort herrschende Epidemie hielt ihn in Dresden 
und dann in Wittenberg zurück, während des Winters 
1598 — 1599. Dann reiste er nach Prag. Der Kaiser 
empfieng ihn auf das zuvorkommendste und bestimmte 
ihm einen Jahresgehalt von dreitausend Gulden von dem 
Tage an, da er eingeladen war nach Böhmen zu kommen. 
Als Tycho's Wunsch, ausserhalb der Stadt zu wohnen, 
dem Kaiser bekannt wurde, liess er ihm die Wahl 
zwischen drei Schlössern, unter denen Tycho Benalki 
auswählte (arx Benatica); diese Burg liegt etwa fünf 
deutsche Meilen von Prag entfernt auf einem Hügel, 
etwa zweihundert Fuss über dem Flusse Iser und wird 
von den Anwohnern wegen der Lieblichkeit der Lage 
das böhmische Venedig genannt. Dort wurden auf kaiser- 
liche Kosten die für die Instrumente nötigen baulichen 
Einrichtungen getroffen, die noch zurückgebliebenen In- 
strumente herbeigeschafft und die Arbeiten zur Erneue- 
rung der Astronomie fortgesetzt und sollten unter dem 
Schutze des Schöpfers unseres Weltenbaues (favente 
opifice Uraniae nostrae) zu Ende geführt werden. Er 
hoffte unterstützt zu werden durch frühere Mitarbeiter 
und durch Astronomen, mit denen er in Korrespondenz 
war, durch einen Longomontanus, Johann Müller aus 
Brandenburg, David Fabricius aus Ostfriesland, durch 
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Christof Rothmann und Studierende aus Wittenberg. 
Einige erschienen, andere erwartete er vergeblich. Da 
trat er in brieflichen Verkehr mit einem Manne, der 
sich bekannt gemacht hatte durch ein Werk : Mysterium 
cosmographicum, und dessen Mitarbeit für Tycho wünsch- 
bar erschien und in der Folge für die Wissenschaft von 
höchster Bedeutung geworden ist, mit Johannes Kepler, 
der als Protestant früher unbehelligt in Steiermark leben 
konnte, aber 1598 fliehen musste. Obgleich einige Je- 
suiten, die Bedeutung Kepler' s ahnend und hoffend ihn 
zum Übertritt bewegen zu können, ihm die Rückkehr 
ermöglichten, fühlte er sich doch unsicher und hoffte 
vergeblich auf eine Anstellung in Tübingen; da erschien 
Tycho's Aufforderung an ihn nach Prag zu kommen. 
Der Brief vom 9. Dezember 1599, in dem Tycho die 
Voraussetzung aussprach, dass Kepler aus eigenem 
freien Willen und Liebe zur Wissenschaft und nicht 
nur vom Unglück getrieben zu ihm komme, und in dem 
er Kepler die Versicherung gab, dass er in ihm stets 
einen treuen Freund finden werde, der ihm jederzeit 
mit Rat und That zur Seite stehen werde, dieser 
Brief traf Kepler nicht mehr in Graz an. Aber, vom 
edlen Baron Hoffmann ermutigt, hatte er schon den 
Entschluss gefasst nach Prag zu reisen und war am 
6. Januar 1600 von Graz abgereist. Er hatte von 
Baron Hoffmann in Prag einen ihn persönlich bei Tycho 
einführenden Brief erhalten, der sich im Original in 
unserer Sammlung befindet (nebst der Antwort Tycho's 
an Hoffmann) und auf den hin Kepler Tycho's Mit- 
arbeiter wurde. Zwar trat gelegentlich zwischen beiden 
auch etwelche Spannung ein, einmal weil Tycho Kepler 
zu sehr als Untergebenen behandelte, dann aber auch, 
weil Kepler entschiedener Kopernikaner war und sich 
mit der Tychonischen Ansicht vom Weltgebäude nicht 
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befreunden konnte. Durch beidseitiges Entgegenkommen 
löste sich die Spannung in Minne auf. 

Vorübergehend musste Kepler Böhmen verlassen 
und Tvcho siedelte auf den Wunsch des Kaisers nach 
Prag über. Nicht ohne Schwierigkeiten gelang es, 
Kepler in eine feste Stellung zu bringen; er wurde 
kaiserlicher Mathematikus, nachdem er wieder y.u Tycho 
nach Prag zurückgekehrt war. Bei einer Vorstellung 
beim Kaiser erbat sich Tycho die Erlaubnis, die neuen 
Planetentafeln Rudolßnische zu heissen. In Prag wurde 
wenig Beobachtungsmaterial gesammelt; dringend aber 
erschien die Bearbeitung des Aufgespeicherten. Longo- 
montanus ging an die Aufstellung der Mondtheorie, 
Kepler beschäftigte sich mit der Erklärung der Planeten- 
bahnen, besonders des Merkur, der Venus, des Mars, 
wobei er sich überzeugte, dass eine Erklärung nur mit 
neuen excentrischen Kreisen könnte gegeben werden. 

Am 13. Oktober 1601 nahm Tvcho an einem Abend- 
essen teil; aus Rücksicht auf die Gesellschaft entfernte 
er sich nicht vom Tische, als es nötig geworden war; 
dadurch zog er sich ein Leiden zu, dem er am 24. des- 
selben Monats erlag. Mehrmals soll er ausgerufen 
haben: Ne frustra vixisse videar! Möchte ich nicht 
vergebens gelebt haben! In Augenblicken, da auf dem 
Todbette das Bewusstsein wiederkehrte, beschwor er 
seinen Jüngern Sohn und seine Schüler, ihren Studien 
treu zu bleiben, bat Kepler, die Rudolfinischen Tafeln 
sobald als möglich fertig zu stellen und sprach die Hoff- 
nung aus, dass er sich bei der Entwicklung der Theorie 
an das Tychonische und nicht an das Kopernikanische 
System halten werde. Dann verschied er. Unter grossem 
Pomp wurde er in der Teynkirche in Prag beerdigt. 
Bei der vor wenigen Wochen angeordneten Eröffnung 
des Grabes fanden sich die sterblichen Reste wöhler- 
halten und unberührt vor. 
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Und was ist nun aus all diesem Ringen und Ar- 
beiten geworden? 

Die Uranienburg und die Sternwarte sind bald 
nach Tycho's Tod vom Erdboden verschwunden. Auf 
Homan'schen Karten finden sich noch in der Mitte des 
18. Jahrhunderts die beiden Burgen auf Hven, als 
längst kein Stein mehr über dem Erdboden auf dem 
andern stand. Man hat einen Bericht des Franzosen 
Pierre Daniel Huet, Bischof zu Avranches, über den Zu- 
stand der Insel im Jahre 1652. Er fand daselbst kaum 
noch Spuren der Uranienburg und der Sternenburg; 
andere Mitteilungen erscheinen etwas zweifelhafter Natur. 
1671 reiste der französische Akademiker Jean Picard 
nach Hven, um die geographische Lage der Uranien- 
burg zu bestimmen. Fundament und Erdwälle waren 
noch zu erkennen ; Nachgrabungen im vorigen Jahr- 
hundert liessen noch den Brunnen entdecken, mit ver- 
schiedenen Röhren, auch Krypten der Sternenburg ; seit- 
her ist die Zerstörung der ungeschützten Reste weiter 
fortgeschritten. 

Spärliche Reste des Instrumentariums birgt und ver- 
wahrt die Sternwarte in Prag nach der Mitteilung des 
jetzigen Direktors Prof. Weinek. 

Vergessen nicht, aber nur noch historisches und 
vielleicht psychologisches Interesse bietend, ist die 
Theorie, die Tycho in stolzer Abweichung von Koper- 
nikus aufgestellt und bis auf das Todbett festgehalten hat. 

Geblieben aber ist der grosse Schatz von Beob- 
^ achtungen und zwar geblieben in den Händen des 

Mannes, der vor allen befähigt war, ihn zu heben und 
zu verwerten und bleibenden Gewinn daraus zu ziehen, 
in den Händen Johannes Keplers, welcher ein auf Grund 
dieser Beobachtungen errichtetes Gebäude dauernd für 
alle Zeiten errichtet und der Welt geschenkt b^t lA 
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dem Werke: Astronom ia nova ahtoh&yqcos, seu physica 
coelestis tradita commentariis de motibus stellae Martis 
ex observationibus TychonisBrahei elaborata, Pragae 1609 
a Joanne Keplero, sowie später in der Harmonie der 
Welt und den Rudolfinischen Tafeln. Die Arbeit dieses 
Mannes zu schildern, ist unsere beutige Aufgabe nicht. 
Sie steht in einer Zeit gewaltigsten Aufschwunges der 
Naturwissenschaften, da unter dem dominierenden Ein- 
fluss Galilaei'8 die Beobachtungsmittel vermehrt und 
verschärft und die Bande der Scholastik gesprengt 
wurden. Kaum aber hatte dieser Letztere sein Auge 
geschlossen, so erstand der Mann, der die Reihe 
Mklaus Kopernikus, Tycho lirahe, Johannes Kepler, 
Galilaeo Galilaei als grösster unter den Grossen schliesst : 
lsaak Newton. 
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Obersetzung des Briefes von Job. Friedr. Hoffmann 

an Tycho Brahe. 

Dein Edlen und Gestrengen Herrn, Tycho Brake, Herrn 

auf Knudtstrupp und Uraniburgkh. 

Meinem sonnders lieben Herrnn und guetten Freundt. 

Gruss. Deinen Brief, hochedler Herr, in dem du 
mich so ehrenvoll durch die ausgezeichneten jungen 
Männer, deine Boten an mich, grüssest, und der von 
Liebe zu mir und Ergebenheit erfüllt ist, ja, der fast 
ein allzu grosses Lob meines in Sachen höherer Bildung 
niedrigen Standes enthält, habe ich empfangen, mit 
Freuden fürwahr, aber doch zweifelnd, welchem unter 
den vielen Anlässen Glück zu wünschen ich den Vor- 
zug geben solle. Aber siehe, da fiel mir zuletzt ein 
meine lautere Gesinnung, die ja nicht mit Unrecht allem 
andern vorzuziehen ist; das Uebrige hingegen schreibt 
sie Deiner Leutseligkeit und Freundlichkeit als deren 
Wirkungen und Zeichen zu und wird es, wo nicht mit 
gleich gewandter Feder, so doch mit gleicher Aufrichtig- 
keit und Eifer wett machen. 

Dass du deines Freundes, Herrn Franz Tengnagel, 
Tüchtigkeit und Werth, den schon sein Aeusseres und 
seine Sitten deutlich vor Augen stellen, auch durch das 
Zeugniss deines Briefes bei mir hast mehren wollen, 
wundert mich durchaus nicht. Doch habe ich mir dazu 
Glück zu wünschen und Dir Dank zu sagen, dass du 
mir die Bekanntschaft eines so bedeutenden jungen 
Mannes verschaöt hast. Den Grund, dass er sich ent- 
schlossen hat, dieses Land Böhmen, zweifellos um deinet- 
willen, nicht so bald zu verlassen, billigen wir, auch in 
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unserm Interesse, gar sehr und freuen uns darüber, 
und ich biete ihm selbst und deinem Sohne die geringen 
Mittel, die wir an diesem Hofe vermögen und besitzen, 
treuherzig und freimütig an. 

Den Magister Kepler, der über alles Lob erhaben 
und deiner Gunst und Beschützung in vielen Beziehungen 
würdig ist, habe icü dir schon empfohlen und empfehle 
ihn jetzt nicht weiter, sondern ich schicke ihn vielmehr 
selbst vor mir her, dass er sich von dir beschauen und 
geniessen lasse ; er wird bei Dir, wie ich hoffe, ein 
Herold und Vermittler vieler Dinge sein. Dass du 
jedoch den Freundesdienst eines Mittlers so liebevoll 
und gütig, mit Danksagung, übernommen hast, das weiss 
ich, Herr Tycho, wohl zu schätzen, und du machst dich 
damit Deiner, fürwahr, und deiner Menschenfreundlich- 
keit, ja unseres guten Willens dich immerfort zu lieben 
und zu ehren gar nicht unwerth. 

Ich füge bei, dass all das was um unsertwillen noch 
weiter dazu kommen wird, dass dies alles nicht sowohl 
zum Uebermass deiner Verdienste um uns gerechnet 
als in tiefer dankbarer Erinnerung behalten werden soll. 
Was aber iu Sonderheit etwa auch in Betreff Keplers 
selbst zu besprechen ist, müssen wir auf die Gelegen- 
heit unsrer Zusammenkunft verschieben, die uns Gott 
nächstens herbeiführen möge, wie ich hoffe und wünsche. 

Lebe wohl. Das Uebrige durch Kepler und die 
Deinigen mündlich. 

Prag, den 8. Februar des Jahres des Herrn 1600. 
Dein von Herzen Ergebener 

Johann Friedrich Hoffmann 

Freiherr. 
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ON Sunday evening, July second of this present year, feil 
asleep the Rev. George Edward Day, D. D., Professor- 
emeritus of the Hebrew Langnage and Literature in the Yale 
Divinity School, in whose memory and to whose honor we are 
assembled here this afternoon . Prof. Day was born March nine- 
teentb, 1815, an ^ tnus over ninety years of life were allotted to 
him, andit is a pleasure to relate that until the painful aeeident 
of breaking a limb, whereby he was confined to his room during 
the last fifteen months of his life, that his strength and vigor re- 
mained almost unimpaired. Of him it might have been said 
up to that time, as of the great lawgiverof Israel, that his eye 
was not dim nor his natural force abated, for, on the day of his 
mishap he read a paper before the New Haven Association of 
Congregational Ministers. 

His boyhood and College and seminary life were passed in 
New Haven, and also his last thirty-nine years ; hence it might 
seem more fitting that one who was to the manor born should 
speak of him on this occasion and not one who had known him 
only during the fourteen years preceding his death : but Presi- 
dent Dwight has already published a beautiful tribute to his 
worth, and my colleagues in the faculty thought it proper that 
one of the younger generation should honor his memory, and 
asked this Service of me, and I confess a real pleasure in my 
task, because I had a strong affection for Prof. Day. He drew 
me to him by his kind and genuine spirit and by his profound 
loyal ty to me, his successor in the chair of Hebrew. 
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Prof. Day was the son of Gad Day and Roxanna Rice. He 
was born in Pittsfield, Mass., but the faniily moved, in his early 
youth, to New Haven. His father was a descendant of Thomas 
Day, the son of Robert Day who einigrated from Ipswich, Eng- 
land, in 1643 an( * was one °f tne ^ rst settlers of Hartford. I 
inention these genealogical facts because of Prof. Day 's interest in 
them. When a young man he compiled a list of the descendants 
in the male line of his ancestor, Robert Day, which was printed 
in 1840 and then again in 1848. President Jeremiah Day of Yale 
College belonged to the same faniily. 

As a boy Prof. Day seenis to have been, if not singularly 
precocious, yet a lad of more than usual promise and aptitude for 
study. He entered Yale College at the early age of fourteen. It 
is true that the requirements for entrance in 1829 were far less 
than at the present tinie. In Latin only were they approxi- 
mately the same as now ; in Greek much less ; while nothing in 
the modern languages and in mathematics beyond arithmetic ; 
and nothing in English except coniposition and grammar, were 
required. The College course of study was also meagre compared 
with that of the present, and the young Student Day feit its 
meagreness ; and, since 110 German was taught in College, having 
fourid some one in New Haven competent to give instruction in 
that language, he persuaded some of his classmates, among them 
the late Prof. Dana, to join with him in its pursuit, and thus 
while a lad he laid the fouudation for his later studies in German 
theological literature and revealed the linguistic bent of his 
mind. 

After his graduation from Colleges came to Prof. Day what 
he told me was one of the greatest disappointments of his life. 
He had expected to teach in a classical school in Utica, New 
York, when, if I remember his Statement correctly, the school 
for some reason was given up and he was obliged to look else- 
where for employment. This led him to take a position in the 
New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
where he remained two years and became much interested in this 
work. The confidence which he inspired at that time, when 
only little more than a mere youth under twenty-one, is a high 
testimonial to his ability and character ; for although he remained 
in the institution only two years, yet when he was visiting Ger- 
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raany some ten years later, he was delegated by the board of di- 
rectors of the Institution to examine the schools of Germany for 
deaf mutes and to make a report upon their principles and meth- 
ods of Instruction, with a view especially of determining whether 
pupils should be taught to communicate by articulation or by 
sigus. He did his work most thoroughly and well, sending back 
a report of some 140 octavo printed pages, which was so valua- 
ble and highly approved that when again, in later life, in 1859 
Prof. Day was going abroad, he was asked again to study, in a 
similar way, schools in Holland and Paris. A printed report 
of over forty pages gives the result of these second investiga- 
tions. 

After his connection with the New York Institution for the 
Instruction for the Deaf and Dumb, Prof. Day entered upon his 
theological studies, spending three years in our Divinity School. 
So fine was his scholarship that immediately upon his gradna- 
tion in 1838 he was appointed an instructor in Biblical Literature 
in the School. It was at this time that in his ever present 
Christian zeal and desire to help the unfortunate, he taught the 
Amistad captives, a Company of African slaves, who on a Span- 
ish slave trader had successfully revolted against their captors 
and Ibrought the vessel to the United States, and pending the 
negotiations betweeu Spain and this country for their return to 
Africa, were detained for some time in New Haven. Forty 
years later Prof. Day had the pleasure of welcoming a Christian 
African lad on his way to Fisk University whose mother had 
been taught by one of his old African pupils. 

After completing his term of Service as instructor in the Di- 
vinity School on December second, 1840, Prof. Day was ordained 
to the Christian ministry as pastor of the Union Church and So- 
ciety of Marlboro, Massachusetts. The sermon on that occasion 
was preached by Dr. Leonard Bacon,and the young man, only 
twenty-five years old, was consecrated, after the prayer, with the 
old hymn which reads : 



O touch his lips with living fire, 
Let holy love prompt each desire, 
Arouud him shed tlie light of truth 
That he may guide both age and youth. 
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Grant him to soothe the widow's grief, 
To mourning orphans give relief , 
To bind and cheer eacli broken heart, — 
To every soul thy love impart 

Long may his life be spared to guide 
Thy flock the living stream beside ; 
And when we all life 's vale have trod 
May priest and people rest with God. 

And the admonition of this hymn Dr. Day realized for the term 
of seven years at Marlboro. His people never forgot his fidelity 
as a Christian pastor and when some fifty years later the church 
received from him a handsome copy of the Revised Bible, the 
moistened eyes of the aged members gave testimony to the large 
and warm place he ever held in the affections ofhis people. 

His pastorate was signalized by no extraordinary events. 
Only two seem to have made a deep impression upon the present 
clerk of the church. These were two days of fasting and prayer, 
one occasioned by the death of President William Henry 
Harrison, and the other voted on account of the low State of 
spirituality in the church as evinced by the lack of the revival of 
religion that neighboring churches were enjoying. This latter 
appears to have done much good, since quite a large number 
shortly after united with the church on confession. A sermon 
preached also upon the day of the annual State fast in 1842 was 
published by the request of the congregation. In this Prof. Day 
gave expression in no uncertain terms to his abhorrence of Afri- 
can slavery. 

From Marlboro he was called to the Edwards Church at 
Northampton, Mass., where he had a delightful ministry for three 
years and is today held in tender remenibrance by the few of his 
old parish ioners now living. One of these writes of him under 
recent date : " He was dearly beloved by the Edwards Church as 
a spiritual, faithful, devoted pastor and preacher. He was one of 
the most genial of men, sympathetic and won the love of old and 
young and entered into the home life of us all as an old friend. 
After he left and as long as he lived he kept up his real interest 
in our welfare, and he left with a love which followed him all his 
life." 
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During the days of the ministry at Northampton the gold 
fields of California were discovered and we have a printed copy of 
an address of Prof. Day's to a mining Company that went from 
Northampton to California, who, before they left home, "desired 
that the counsels of God's Word be brought before them and the 
protection and blessiug of heaven be invoked on their behalf. M 
This was the temper of the life of New England fifty years ago. 
Religion was a concern of every home and household. Prayer 
was invoked upon every enterprise. Man 's eternal destiny was 
a subject of no less thought than his temporal welfare. 

In such a State of society and religious feeling Prof. Day filled 
the ideal of a pastor and preacher : but his larger life work was to 
be found in the sphere of theological teaching. By instinct Prof. 
Day was a Scholar. The real passion of his soul was for learn- 
ing and he never flagged in its pursuit while either at Marlboro 
or Northampton. During his Service in the former place he spent 
some months abroad in theological study ; and at the latter this 
vivid picture in printed reminiscences has been left of him in his 
study : " There he sits by the hour patiently plodding, with care- 
ful fingers removing daintily the earth from around some Hebrew 
root of verb or noun to find a priceless gern, the exact shade of 
sense and beauty to enrich his sermon and his people next Sab- 
bat h. M No wonder then that Prof. Day the Scholar was dis- 
covered and that the call in 1851 came to him to be the Professor 
of Biblical Learning and Literature in the Lane Theological Sem- 
inary of the Presbyterian Church at Cincinnati, Ohio. There he 
was the successor of the Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., the bus- 
band of the author of Uncle Tom's Cabin. Prof. Day was then 
in his prime, just 36 years of age, and entered at once with en- 
thusiasm upon his work. The field of his instruction was a 
broad one : the exegesis of both Old and the New Testament ; 
the drill of students in both Greek and Hebrew. But while he 
thus was obliged to perform the work now ordinarily assigned 
to two or more professors, he filled his position so well and won 
such distinction as a teacher and Scholar that after a professor- 
ship of fifteen years he was called to the chair of Hebrew Lan- 
guage and Literature at Yale. Marietta College also worthily 
conferred upon him in 1856 the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
In this connection it may be well to speak of Prof. Day as a 
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teacher, giving the testimony of one of his old pupils at Lane*, 
who says : 

1 1 The first Impression he made upon his students was that of 
one who had carefully, patiently, skillfully and thoroughly 
studied the lesson assigned, and had obtained a knowledge of 
every fact, even of the minutest detail, yvhich ample tirae apd the 
best employment ofall available sources of Information and helps 
could furnish. His pupils at once reached the conviction that 
the best mental labor of which they were capable would be ex- 
pected of them in every task assigned. All hasty, inadäquate, 
and slipshod methods of study were to be avoided. Christiaa 
earnestness and honesty, as well as all possibleskill, niust char- 
acterize them as students of God's Word. 

Por success in Instruction Prof. Day made appeal to the or- 
dinary rewards of scholarship, but relied ultima tely upon the 
higher Spiritual motive of being true prophets. The niessage of 
God to men, which his pupils were to procIaini, wasset forth in 
the signs and Symbols of the original languages of the Scriptures. 
Hence there was a sacredness in the material of their work which 
attached to no other subject of human investigation and which 
demanded thorough and reverent study . 

Stores of knowledge and skill in speech, however, were not 
all that one needed. Genuine piety was shown to be absolutely 
essential to the minister. In morals he must be faultless, in man- 
ner also he must be attractive, and his personal appearance must 
be carefully attended to. In their immaturity students sotnetimes 
failed to see the necessity of Prof. Day 's thorough and minute 
attention to their habits and were disposed to regard him as un- 
duly particular and fastidious, but in riper years they came to a 
fuller and more grateful recognition and approbation of his 
Christian fidelity and kindness." 

All of these traits of fidelity and competency thus so well 
described Prof, Day maintained in his later instruction in New 
Haven. 

At Cincinnati, apart from his teaching, he rendered rauch 
general Service both in the theological seminary and in the Com- 
munity at large. In 1859 he went abroad with a special coni- 
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mission to purchase books for the seminary library, and he also 
founded " The General Theological Religious Library of Cincin- 
nati," which started with a subscription of $1 1 ,000, and is now 
incorporated in the public library of the city. In 1863 he 
founded the Theological Eclectic, a magazine designed to furnish 
the American clergy with selections from the best foreign period- 
ical literature at the lowest possible cost. This valuable publi- 
ca tion, finally merged into the Bibliotheca Sacra, was continued 
for seven years and represented much self-sacrificing jeditorial 
work on the part of Prof. Day ; and as one now looks over its 
pages and observes the stimulating and interesting character of 
material selected by Prof. Day, one cannot refrain from wishing 
that the periodical might have been continued to the present 
time. Even to-day the old numbers have much value to the 
Student of theology in showing how many theological questions 
once live and burning have ceased to be of interest, and how 
many of the views of the Church, especially those respecting the 
form of the inspiration of the Scriptures, have changed. Stu- 
dents of a more recent date at Yale were inclined to smile some- 
tiines at the cautions and wamings of Prof. Day. The wonder, 
however, in view of the drift and conclusions of the thought 
with which these students were coufronted compared with the 
orthodoxy of forty years ago, is not that Prof. Day uttered words 
of caution and warning, but that he did not strenously oppose 
teachers of the new views, and that he did not, reveals hjs beau- 
tiful irenic temper and disposi tion . 

The life of Prof. Day after he carae to New Haven in 1866 
was bound up in that of our Divinity School. He entered at once 
as a co-laborer with President Dwight, Professors Fisher, 
Hoppin, and later Professor Harris and acting Professor Bacon, 
into the great work of rejuvenating and upbuilding the Divinity 
School. Shortly following his advent, its growth in students 
and material resources was very marked. The school in 1867, 
at the close of Prof. Day 's first year of Service, graduated a class 
of only five, while eight years later it graduated the largest class 
in its history, numbering forty-five, and during these years also 
its present handsome and commodious buildings were erected and 
its endowment funds were largely increased ; and in all this work 
Prof. Day contributed his share of labor. As President 
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Dwight has gracefully Said : "The call to the Professorship of 
Hebrew in our Theological School was given to him at a critical 
period in its history, when the change from the old life of the 
school to the new was not fully realized, and when special gifts 
and forces were needed in its officers, not only in their appropriate 
sphere of Instruction, but equally in other lines of effort. A re- 
newed creation of the School was demanded and men who were 
adequate to the work were required. In the review of the years 
the associates with Professor Day most gratefully acknowledge 
the value, as well as the generous and self-sacrificing devotion 
of his Service to the cause which was so interesting to them all. 
No one who knew him at that period could question his ability, 
his wisdom or his faithfulness in the work which feil to him to 
do. The Divinity School of the future will owe in all future a 
debt of gratitude to him — a debt not fully to be recognized by 
those who are in its membership because it pertains to a part be- 
hind their own experience, but which will nevertheless be meas- 
ured in no inconsiderable degree by the Privileges which they 
enjoy." 

No less heartily did Prof. Day enter likewise into the life of 
the Community of New Haven, his old home, and into that of 
the Congregational Churches of Connecticut. Hestrove to bring 
these latter into close fellowship with the Divinity School and he 
set before him the goal to preach in every Congregational pulpit 
in the State and thus to deepen the interest in the Divinity 
School. This labor was fruitful in attracting to the school one 
or more of its most princely benefactors. Prof. Day was also al- 
ways an active member of one of the Congregational Ministerial 
Associations of New Haven and his last public Service as already 
indicated was that of reading a paper before the New Haven As- 
sociation . 

It was also du ring the period of his connection with Yale 
that he perfornied his most notable literary labors, contributing 
articles to Smith 's Bible Dictionary, translating a portion of the 
Lange Commentary on the New Testament and Van Osterzee's 
Biblical Theology of the New Testament, and editing Oehler's 
Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, and especially contri- 
buting to the American revision of the English Bible. He not 
only was a member of the American Committee of Revisers from 
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the time of its Organization in 1871, but served as the Secretary 
of the Old Testament section during its entire existence. 

Another beautiful piece of work by Prof. Day deserves also 
special mention. He was greatly interested in tracing the 
landmarks of the Pilgrim settlers of New England in their former 
homes in England and Holland, and it was largely through his 
influence that the tablet in commemoration of John Robinson, 
the pastor of the Pilgrim church in Holland, was set up in his 
old church in Leyden by the Congregational Church of this 
country. 

In 1886, when Prof. Day was already seventy years of age, it 
was feit that he should be relieved of some of the bürden of 
work in the class room and his classes in Hebrew were assigned 
to Prof. W. R. Harper, who had just been called to the Woolsey 
Professorship in Yale College : but Prof. Day, though freed 
from one line of toil, almost immediately entered at his own initia- 
tive into another. Although continuing to give some instruc- 
tion and being the presiding Dean of the Divinity School, he 
founded in 1891 the Historical Library of Foreign Missions and 
proceeded to devote himself to its upbuilding, and gathered for it 
and catalogued at his own expense some eight thousand volumes, 
and made provision for its housing and maintenance in his will. 
This library will be his most permanent memorial and illustrates 
his clear-sighted sagacity in seeing the need of just such a special 
collection of books for the future historian of missions, and his 
generosity in providiug for its foundation at his own initiative 
and his intense interest in foreign missions, because his earnest 
hope was that through the influence of this library many young 
men would be drawn to the foreign field. 

I have thus brought into review before you in brief outline 
the long and busy life of Prof. Day. We see in him first and 
greatest of all — and no higher praise can be given to any one — 
the embodiment of a good man. Whether he is toiling as a 
youth in instructing the afflicted deaf and dumb, or whether 
serving as a pastor in a New England town, or professor in a the- 
ological seminary, he is always conspicuous through his pains- 
taking Service for others. This was his constant thought — to be 
of use in the world. Toil for self-advancement or promotion 
never seems to have entered his mind. His Iabors were always 
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altruistic. He sought out neglected fields of work and in this 
spirit, as well as through his scholarly instincts, he familiarized 
himself with the languages of Holland and Scandinavia. He 
took upon himself much of the drudgery of life. He $erved 
as a librarian both at L,ane Theological Seminary and also here. 
He undertook the dull and toilsome work of compiling the cata- 
logue of the Alumni of the Yale Divinity School and laboriously 
prepared for the printer catalogues of the niissipnary library 
which he founded. 

Some have thought that he should have published niore 
writings of his own . He might tbus have increa^ed his reputa- 
tion as a Scholar and won a certain local fame, but he feit that 
English readers would really be better served if he translated the 
work of master minds instead of making his own contributionß, 
and thus, as already shown, his literary efforts were mostly of 
that character. 

In his self-sacrificing labors he was drawn especially toward 
the work of assisting the needy, and thus sought to provide funds 
both at the Lane Theological Seminary and here for worthy 
young men of limited means. He encouraged also promising 
youth in general to seek an education. He met the late Pro- 
fessor W. D. Whitney when a young man in Northarapton and 
counseled him to devote himself to the study of Sanßcrit 
in which he becatne so distiuguished. Prof Day 's beart 
ever beat in syuipathy for the young, and even in his nine- 
tieth year, when confined to his chair and couch, he won the 
adrairation of a lad of sixteen from his friendly discussion with 
him " on points of literary style." His loving-kindness im- 
pressed ltself upon his pupils. This, as one wrote, never flagged, 
and another truly said, in summing up his character, that his own 
gentleness had made him great This beauty of character was 
radiant in his own hotne where he was so beloved, and where with 
the co-operation of Mrs. Day so much of hospitality was shojwn 
to clergymen, missionaries and students. 

But more than all eise Prof. Day left upon one the impres- 
siou of being a man of God. His mind in early years ,was 
moulded by Christian influences and forms of thought which at 
the present time have in a large measure passed away . Their spirit 
lives, but their letter is different. His youth and early manhood 
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were passed before modern science had given a general knowledge 
of secondary causes. Hence to him God was in very direct con- 
trol ofall things of life, and Prof. Day walked with God. The 
pious phrase upon bis Ups was no species of cant but an expres- 
sion of a heartfelt reality. •' Enjoy God and God alone," wrote 
an old pupil to him. " I used to see this in your countenance 
and itclearly showed you found enjoyment in God.'' And this 
was true : Prof. Day communed with God and had a deep and 
genuine love for his Saviour. His resignation during his last 
sickness was wonderful. No complaint ever passed his lips that 
he was helpless, unable to leave his room. With cheery smile 
he used to refer to his condition, using the phrase in reference to 
his Heavenly Father, " What Thou wilt, vvhen Thou wilt and as 
Thou wilt," and thus he was füll of conteutment and brave unto 
the end ; and so one Sunday evening with scarcely a struggle he 
passed away. 

A noble, dear old man ! It will be long before we see his 
like again, — his erect carriage, his sprightly Step, his cheery 
word, his pleasant smile, in spite of the weight of fourscore and 
ten years, and his warm and loving heart which never left him . 
We do well to honor him and we can think of a«great Com- 
pany that unite with us in this Service, invisible beings of the 
land beyond : those whoseears were stopped and tonguestied, but 
who hear and speak now to teil us of his faithful instruction to 
them in signs seventy years ago : an assembly gathered of souls 
redeemed who learned of a Saviour's love from him at Marlboro 
and Northampton : and in spirit with us are a long line of Pres- 
byterian ministers, both living and dead, whom he taught at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio ; and of Congregational and other ministers whom 
he taught at Yale. All these gladly join with us in honoring his 
name and memory. His unfailing goodness and genuine piety 
are enshrined in their hearts, and as we look back over his long 
and useful life we who are younger may cry out with the prophet 
of old, " The chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof," and 
repeat our Saviour 's words, " Behold an Israelite indeed in whom 
is noguile." 
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At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Library Associa- 
tion of Portiandy held in the Li- 
brary building in the City of Port- 
land, Oregon, on December 7th, 
1898, a co m mitte e of three was 
appointed to prepare a sui table 
minute on the death of the Presi- 
dent of the Board, Mr. Henry 
Failing. 
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And, at a meeting of the Board 
on January I8th, 1899, the follow- 
ing report was made by that com- 
mittee : 

C. A. Dolph, T. L. Eliot and 
Milton W. Smith having been 
appointed by tbe Board of Direct- 
ors to prepare some suitable minute 
concerning the death of our hon- 
ored and respected member and 
President, Henry Failing, beg leave 
to submit the following: 

It seldom happens that a liter- 
ary institution is called upon to 
record the loss of a member who 
has rendered it Services so worthy 
of recognition as those of Henry 
Failing to the Library Association 



of Portland, and the following 
minute is presented as an expres- 
sion of the sentiments of its mem- 
bers. 

Henry Failing was born in the 
City of New York on the 17th day 
of January, 1834, and died in the 
City of Portland, Oregon, on the 
8th day of November, 1898, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. 

His early life was spent in the 

City of New York, in the occupa- 

tion and surroundings which tend- 

ed largely to shape his course and 

the pursuits he entered upon as a 

man. 

He came to Portland in 1851, 

and for more than forty years has 

been a prominent figure in the bus- 

iness and political affairs of this 



City and State. He has always been 
a potent factor for good in every 
enterprise and undertaking with 
which he was connected; and his 
name has always been a guaranty 
for honesty, integrity and fair deal- 
ing wherever it has been met. 

Many of the characteristics 
which go to make this a healthful, 
beautiful and prosperous City are 
due to his thought and industry. 

Mr. Failing has been a member 
of this Board since 1872, and for 
the last five years its president. 
During all this time he has been a 
regulär and conscientious attend- 
ant upon its meetings. He brought 
into its deliberations his wide ex- 
perience, his unerring judgment 



q and undoubted integrity. 

' The aims, the objecis and the 

1 ambitions of this Institution were 

? so much in sympathy with his own 

that he came to love it as a child. 

He gave to it of his resources as few 

fathers give to their children ; and 

l to his tirae, his thought and his lib- 

erality it is largely indebted for this 

i 

magnificent building, the splendid 
library within its walls and the 
large sum of money applicable to 
its maintenance. 

And then — then, well may the 
Library Association of Portland 
mourn, as it does mourn, the loss 
of Henry Failing, as does a child 
the loss of a father, and see no one, 
no one, to fill the vacant chair. 
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JOHN FISKE. 

On the 4th of July, 1901, John Fiske, philosopher, lecturer, and 
historiaii, died at Gloucester. On the morniug of the fifth, hundreds of 
obituary notices of this distinguished man were read in the daily news- 
papers from Maine to Texas, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and even 
across the water in the capital of Great Br itain, by a publio familiär, 
through his ministrations on the platform, with his giant form and ruddy 
countenance. These preliminary notices were followed at a later date 
by biographical and critical articles treating of his career, more finished 
in style and more analytical in character, in reviews and magazines ; 
in weekly, monthly, and qaarterly pnblications. Many of these were 
characterized by a familiarity with the detail 8 of Mr. Fiske's early life, 
unusual under such circumstances, but easily to be accounted for, since 
his biography had been partially written during his lifetime by two 
competent authors. 

The first of these sketches, and in some rcspects the more complete 
of the two, was published by Edwin D. Mead, in the " Christian Register, 1 ' 
in a series of papers occasioned by an address by Mr. Fiske before the 
Concord School of Philosophy in 1886. The second was by the late 
Horace E. Scudder, and appeared in a sort of introduction to one of the 
'editions of " The War of Independence." The striking similarity of 
these biographies extends even to the language used, and indicates a 
common origin. It is certain that Mr. Fiske himself furnished the 
material for Mr. Mead's sketch, and there can be but little doubt that 
he did the same by Mr. Scudder. This will fully explain the points of 
coincidence, and will also give to both the authoritative character, which 
neither in words Claims, of being practically autobiographical. 

From these sketches we learn that on the SOth of March, 1846, 
there was born in Hartford, Connecticut, to Edmund Brewster Green 
and Mary Fiske Green, a son named by them Edmund Fiske Green, 
the greater part of whose child life was spent in Middletown, Connecticut. 
This Edmund Fiske Green was our John Fiske, his name having been 
changed during boyhood to that borne by his maternal grandfather. 

At an early age the wonderful precocity of the child foreshadowed the 
marvellous attain ments of his later years. His education was carried 
on first in the lower schools at Middletown and later at Stamford. 
Then he returned to Middletown and was placed in a private school, 
after which he went to Cambridge. Meantinie he seerns to have browsed 
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in a library in the family mansion, and to a great degree taught himself 
much that is acquired with difficultj by persona of ordinary intellect 
even when assisted by the best of masters. 

In his " Dntch and Quaker Colonies," Mr. Fiske says of James Logan : 
"He was an infant prodigy; at the age of twelve his attainments in 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew had attracted much notice, and he afterward 
obtained distinction in modern languages, mathematics, physics, and 
natural history." The story of Logan's precocity is fairly eclipsed by 
Fiske's own record, but what he says of Logan shows ns what his 
dispassionate judgment was as to his own childhood career. Fiske's 
biographers recapitulate his progress from year to year. It is needless 
to give in füll detail the story of his prodigious acquisitions. Suffice it 
to say, that when six years old he began the study of Latin, and at the 
age of seven he amused himself by reading Caesar, and found entertain- 
ment in such authors as Rollins and Joseph u 8, and in the perusal of 
Goldsmith's Greece. The taste for history thus disclosed led him on to 
the works of other authors, and before he was eleven years old he had 
notonly devoured many histories of divers peoples, but had from memory 
filled a quarto blank-book of sixty pages with chronological tables of 
events between 1000 B. G and 1820 A. D. By the time he was thir- 
teen he had read the greater part of the writings of about a dozen Latin 
authors, the work thus accomplished being in fact more than would be 
required in that line of a graduate at Harvard. Meanüme, mathematics 
had not been neglected. Beginning with algebra at the age of eight, he 
had, by the time he was thirteen, gone through Euclid, plane and spher- 
ical trigonometry, surveying and navigation, and analytical geometry, 
and had made a good start in differential calculus. 

Until he had mastered Latin sufficiently to make use of a Greek 
lexicon in which the meanings were given in Latin, he could not take 
up Greek, a lexicon of this descriptiou being the only one at his com- 
mand. So trifling a discouragement as that did not long delay him. 
As soon as he feit competent to make use of the means at hand, he 
entered upon the study of Greek, and even before he obtained a modern 
lexicon he made considerable progress in his knowledge of the language. 
With the facility for study gained through the acquisitum of a sui table 
key to the meanings of the words, he reached such proficiency, at the 
age of fifteen, that he could read Plato and Herodotus at sight. 

He began his philosophical studies at the age of eleven with Locke's 
" Essay of the Understanding," and at fourteen himself wrote an essay 
on the habitability of the planets, in which he made the point that 
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Jupiter and Saturn, owing to their great size and slow refrigeration, are 
in a much earlier stage of development than Venus, Mars, and the 
Earth. 

His taste for philology led him to attack the modern languages at 
the age of fifteen. He began with German ; took up Spanish, in which 
he kept a diary ; conquered French; and then attacked Italian. At the 
end of six months he had read the whole of Giuccardini, with parts of 
Ariosto and Petrarch. He then turned his attention to Portuguese. 

We have followed him as a boy down to the time when he is about 
to leave home to go to Cambridge. What had College to offer him in 
the way of Instruction ? It is true that in much of the work he had 
performed he had been without a master, and of course there was much 
that he might still learn, but clearly the regulär curriculum would 
practically be merely review work for him. Nevertheless, he looked 
forward with yearning to the time he should spend at Harvard, knowing 
that he could discover avenues in which the extraordinary mental activity 
which had impelled him along this wonderful path of study could find 
exercise. 

We are told that until he was sixteen " he averaged twelve hours study 
daily for twelve months in the year." With the qualifications which will 
naturally suggest themselves this Statement would seem probable, yet 
this boy who could cope with problems which present difficulties to the 
ordinary collegiate Student, and whose learning at fifteen years of age far 
exceeded in many directions the Standard which we should %et for a 
cultivated man of maturity, found time for other occupations than delving 
in books. He taught himself to play upon the piano; participated in 
out-of-door Sports, and took pleasure in Walking, riding, and boating upon 
the Connecticut. He was much interested in church and oratorio music, 
was a member of the church choir, and his fondness for Choral music, 
then developed, is said to have abided by him throughout life. We do 
not find evidence that works of fiction had much attraction for him as a 
boy. Later in life, we know that he was fond of novels, and that the 
characters portrayed by the masters of fiction were as real to him as the 
heroes with whom he met in history. His reading at this time must 
have been controlled by his surroundings, and what the libraries at his 
command furnished we can conjecture from the list of his acquirements. 
He gives us a hint of what there was at hand for him to read, in addition 
to what might be termed "useful books, " in the following: "I remem- 
ber," he says in one of his essays, " that when I was about ten years old, 
a favorite book with me was one entitled ' Criminal Trials of all Coun- 
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tries by a Member of the Philadelphia Bar.' I read it and read it, until 
forbidden to read such a grewsome work, and then I read it all the 
more." 

He also teils us that he had aocess to a few scientific books owned by 
a stränge character in Middletown, a sort of hermit ; a dabbler in biol- 
ogy and geology, who led a solitary life ; immersed, apparently, in 
studies and speculations concerning things far above his stage of culti- 
vation. In the curious den — the library, Workshop, and probably liv- 
ing room also — of this friendly recluse, among stuffed birds, mounted 
auimals, stränge creatures preserved in alcohol, specimens of fossil foot- 
prints from the Connecticut sandstone, and a few books on the subjects 
in which the owner was interested, the learned boy was admitted as a 
privileged guest, and here he talked with his stränge companion con- 
cerning the surrounding objects, and from his host yonng Fiske bor- 
rowed such of the books as he cared to read. 

The future author of " Outlines of a Cosinic Philosoph y " and M Through 
Nature to God," was at this time a teacher in the Sunday-school and 
was active at prayer-meetings. What it cost him to reach the frame of 
mind which conld put forth these works is substantially set forth in 
his Cosmic Philosophy. " A person," he says, " is educated in an 
environment of Presbyterian theology, accepting without question all 
the doctrines of Calvinism. By and by his environment enlarges. 
Facta in science or in history, methods of induction, canons of criticism 
present themselves to his mind as things irreconcilable with his old 
creed. Hence paiuful doubts, entailing efforts to escape by modifying 
the creed to suit new mental exigencies. Hence eager study and für- 
ther enlargement of the environment, causing fresh disturbance of 
equilibrium and renewed doubt, resulting in further adaptation. And 
so the process continues, until, if the person in question be sufficiently 
earnest and sufficiently fortunate, the environment enlarges so far as to 
comprehend the most advanced science of the day, and the process 
of adaptation goes on until an approzimate equilibrium is attain ed 
between the order of conception and the Order of phenomena, and 
scepticism, having discharged its function, ezists no longer, save iu 
so far as it may be said to survive in the ingrained habit of weigh- 
ing evidence and testing one's hypotheses." Elsewhere, and this time 
speaking in the first person singular, he refers to his early religious 
opinions as being based upon the fear of the " burning hell with which 
my childish imagination had been unwisely terrified." 
\^ He entered the sophomore' class at Harvard in 1860 at the age of 
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eighteen, and was graduated in 18G3. His study of tbe modern lan- 
guages, which as we have seen already comprehended nearly all those in 
ose in Eastern Europe, was followed by an attack on the ancient 
tongues, Hebrew and Sanskrit ; the former before he entered College, the 
latter after he reached Cambridge. While in College he iß said to have 
worked from twelve to fifteen hours each day, during vacations as well 
as terms, his time beiug divided botween comparative philology, ancient 
and modern history, and modern literature. His philological studies at 
this period comprehended the Icelandic, Gothic, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, 
and Roumanian tongues, and an attack on the Russian. 

" He was bat a lad of seventeen," says one of his eulogists, " when 
Darwin's great work appeared and aroused in him the zeal that deter- 
mined his mental activity for more than a score of years." Mr. Mead, in 
his sketch, gives a long list of the authors whose books were read in 
prosecation of the study thus kindled, and adds that Fiske's training 
was that of a literary character even when he studied science. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to recapitulate the names of these writers. Every 
page of the Cosmic Philosophy bears evidence of Fiske's extensive 
researches at this time, and apart from the fact that he is avowedly 
preaching the doctrines of Spencer, it is clear that the scientific work 
upon which his reasoning is based does not claim to be original. He 
had not prosecuted laboratory researches in chemistry or biology ; he had 
not gained his knowledge of astronomy at the observatory ; he simply 
made skilful use of that which was done by others, never claiming for 
himself more than was his due. 

While still an nndergraduate he published two papers. The first, 
in 1861, was entitled Mr. Buckle's Fallacies ; the second, in his senior 
year, was an essay on the Evolution of Language. The latter is said 
to have attracted the attention of Mr. Spencer, and thus laid the founda- 
tion for the intimate friendship which afterwards existed between Fiske 
and himself. 

After his graduation, Mr. Fiske entered the Harvard Law School, 
and in 1865 took his degree of LL.B. In 1864, while a member of 
the Law School, he was admitted to the Suffolk bar, and in September 
of that year he married Abby Morgan Brooks of Petersham. After 
receiving his degree from the Law School, he opened an office in 
Boston and entered upon the practice of his profession. It is said that 
his prospects at the bar were fairly good, but he found professional 
work distastefu], and in about a year abandoned his office. In thus 
closing the door to a possible success in the profession which he had 
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chosen, and taking upon himself the chance of supporting his family 
through the precarious Channels of literary. contributions to newspapers 
and magazines, there is a touch not only of the simple faith and opti- 
mism of youth, but of the Bohemian indifference to money-matters 
characterisüc of the John Fiske whom we knew in later years. His 
oonfidence in himself was apparently justified by the result, for by 
some means or other, then and ever after, he was able to keep the wolf 
away from the door, and in an easy and comfortable style of living to 
support his family. It is evident, however, that at a later period he 
realized the boldness of the Step then taken. M Literature as a pro- 
fession," he said to an interviewer a few years ago, u looked as precari- 
ous in that generation as it does to you in this, but by the üme I was 
four years out of College I managed by constant labor to earn enough by 
my pen to keep house and support a small family. ... I wrote at first 
for the magazines and newspapers . . . upon science and philosophy 
and literature, and I sometimes wrote poiitical leaders. ... I earned 
more by my review work and historical and literary studies than I 
thought was possible when I stood upon the brink ; but an intellectual 
revolution will be necessary before my ezperiences and that of my 
generation can be repeated by the young men who are looking towards 
literature to-day." 

In 1868, he published a little book called " Tobacco and Alcohol. 
It does pay to Smoke — The Coming Man will Drink Wine." In this he 
criticised the hasty and unscientific writings of James Parton on the 
same subject, and as a reviewer states, " clearly developed " " the funda- 
mental principle that everything in diet and medication depends on the 
dose." 

He was appointed, in 1869, as Lecturer on Positive Philosophy at 
Harvard, which place he filled for two years. During the second half 
of 1869 he was also an Instructor of History, and from 1872 to 1879 
he was Assistant Librarian. In 1885 he received the appointment as 
Professor of American History at Washington University, St. Louis. 
The duties of this position were ful filled by the delivery there of occa- 
sional courses of lectures. During 1895-96 he was Lecturer at Harvard 
on the Campaigns of the Civil War west of the Alleghanies, and was also 
during 1896-97 Lecturer on Colon ial Virginia and other Southern Colo- 
nies. He was elected an Overseer of Harvard in 1879, again in 1885, 
and a third time in 1899. He took his A.M. at Harvard in course, and 
in 1894 received the honorary degree of LL.D. The same year the 
University of Pennyslvania gave him the degree of Litt.D. He was a 
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Fellow of the Academy and a Member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

The character of the thoughts which occupied hiß mind for nearly 
twenty years after his graduation is shown by the publications which 
rapidly followed. In 1872 we have " Mythe and Myth Makers ; " in 
1874, « Outlines of Cosmic Phüosophy ; " in 1876, tt The Unseen World 
and Other Essays ; " in 1879, " Darwinism and Other Essays ;" in 1884, 
" Excursions of an Evohitionist and the Destiny of Man viewed in the 
Light of his Origin ; " and in 1885, " The Idea of God as affected by 
Modern Knowledge." 

It will be noticed that during his career as an Instructor at Harvard 
his time was divided between phüosophy and history. It is generally 
understood that a professorship there would have been grateful to him. 
In that event, if he had found a place in the philosophical department, 
we should probably never have had from his pen his contributions to 
American History. Two reasons have been assigned for his failure to 
secure this appointment, — each of which may have had weight. One 
was the attack upon Harvard by the religious press after the publication 
of his Cosmic Phüosophy, and the other was his iconoclasm. Harvard 
had its idols. Of these Agassiz was one, and him the aggressive young 
evolutionist did not spare. 

His position as Assistant Librarian was not worthy of him, nor was 
the work congenial. He therefore resigned from the library corps. He 
had previously, as we have seen, cut adrift from the law. In which of 
the two fields of literary labor, phüosophy or history, for which he 
was specially fitted, was there the best chance for a young man with the 
growing responsibilities of a family on his hands to find the means of 
ßupport ? Such, to a person glancing at his career, would seem to have 
been the problem which was submitted to him when he severed his con- 
nection with Harvard. Yet, if we may accept his own Statement, the 
wonderful amount of learning displayed in the pages of his Cosmic 
Phüosophy was simply acquired as a formative process by way of prep- 
aration for his future historical work. " The absorbing and overmastering 
passion for the study of history," he says, "first led me to study evolu- 
tion in order to obtain a correct method." 

Professor Royce, whose analysis of Fiske's contributions to philo- 
sophical and religious discussions is very thorough and far reaching, 
gives him credit for being entirely in earnest in making this Statement. 
44 Any critic," he says, "who lack 8 his [Fiske's] ränge of reading must 
be easily tempted to regard his literary activities as too miscellaneous, 
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and so must in some meaaure fail to anderstand in what degree he had 
his vast resources of Imagination under control. Any judge whose human 
sympathies are narrower than his must find it a baffling task to look for 
tbe uuity of interest, of opinion, and of ideal which in his mind bound 
together the mauy undertakings that marked his career, and the various 
stages of development through which his thought passed." The critic 
who had Fiske's ränge of reading is probably not to be found among 
us, but if we accept the proposition that he had historical work in view 
du ring all the time of this preliminary study in so many fields, still we 
can safely State that the precise form in which he proposed to put forth 
his labor was not determined until after he inet John Richard Green in 
London, and talked with bim about the li Short History of the English 
People " which Green was then plann ing. "I heard him," says Fiske, 
" teil ing about his scheme, and I thought it would be a very nice thing 
to do some thing of the same sort for American history." 

This meeting with Green could not have taken place until 1879. It 
is piain, therefore, that if he relied upon his own capacity to support his 
family when he left the Harvard Library, it must have been through 
lite**ary labor. He had been invited in 1878, while still connected with 
the Library, to deliver siz lectures in the Old South Meeting House 
Course. This Service was performed in 1879, and in June of the same 
year he was invited by Huxley to lecture before the University College 
in London. The acceptance of this invitation was fraught with great 
results. His lectures before the Harvard students were characterized 
by President Eliot : the firet set, as l ' interesting and inspiring ; " the 
later lectures, as " graphic and stimulating." The Oid South lectures 
demonstrated his power with the public. The London lectures, before 
a radically different audience, corroborated this conclusion, and his visit 
brought him in friendly contact with the great body of distinguished men 
in England who were then busy investigating Darwin 's «Theory of 
Development" and Spencer's " Doctrine of Evolution." Here, too, he 
met Green and had his mind turned definitely towards specific work in 
the field of American history. Circumstances thus determined that it 
was to be through lectures and writing American history that he was 
to earn his liviug, a determination which necessarily involved serious 
limitations as to the time which he could devote to research and which 
materially influenced the quality of his work. 

His success as a lecturer in London led to his being called there again 
in 1880, when he delivered his three lectures on "American Political 
ldeas" at the Royal Institute. These he repeated at the Philosophical 
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Institute of Edinburgh and again in London. He was, indeed, invited 
to deliver tbem at the Sorbonne, but the invitation came too late. 

His hiatorical publications appeared in the following chronological 
order. The first was "American Political Ideas," in 1865; he was one 
of the editors of "Appleton's Cyclopaxlia of American Biography, 1887- 
1889 " (his selection being in part due, undoubtedly, to his reputation as 
an hi8torical Student) ; " The Critical Period of American History," in 
1888 ; u Washington and His Country," a book for the young, in 1889 ; 
"The War of Independence," a book of the same character, in 1889 ; 
il Beginnings of New England," in 1889 ; " Civil Government in the 
United States," a school book, in 1890; "American Revolution," in 
two volumes, in 1891 ; u Discovery of America," also in two volumes, 
in 1892; " History of the United States," for schools, 1894; u 01d Vir- 
ginia and Her Neighbors," in two volumes, in 1897; " Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies in America/' in two volumes, in 1899. 

Throwing out school books and volumes for the young, we have in 
the above series ten volumes, written as monographs, and published 
entirely without regard to their chronological succession, yet each intended 
as a contribution towards a complete history. Concerning this method 
of treatment he himself said : " I found myself dwelling upon special 
points, and insensibly without any volition on my part, it [the history] 
has been rather taking the shape of separate monographs. But I hope 
to go on that way until I cover the ground with these separate books." 
It is not unlikely that Parkman's ezample may have influenced him in 
this respect. His enthusiastic admiration for that great and populär 
writer of history shines forth from every page of the charming essay 
which he wrote on Parkman's life and works. The Condensed form of 
" Beginnings of New England," containing as it does only the essentials 
for the development of the theme, suggests the process of digestion and 
careful elimination which characterizes Parkman's works. Besides the 
ten historical volumes mentioned, Fiske also published in 1900 a mono- 
graph on the u Mississippi Valley in the Civil War," and it is stated 
that a " History of the United States " will be issued in three volumes 
posthumously. 

Mr. Fiske's works naturally divido themselves into two classes, and 
these divisions are practically chronological, thus representing the sud- 
jects to which his mind turned at different periods of his life. The brief 
period between the two, when he first took up lecturing and for a few 
years published only essays and magazine articles, indicates, in all 
probability, merely a time of study and preparation for future work. 
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Mr. Scudder says that the impulse toward American history was given 
by the preparation for the first course of Old South lectures, which were 
coDcemed especially with the Colonial period. When Fiske settled 
down deliberately to his life-work, he found that he could make the 
lectures subservient to his publications. He describes his method of 
doing this as follows : " I look it up or investigate it and then write an 
essay or lecture on the subject. That serves as a preliminary Statement 
either of a large subject or of special points. It is a help to me to try 
to State the case. I never publish anything after this first Statement, 
bat generally keep it with me for, it may be, some years, and possibly 
return to it several times." White the general proposition is undoabtedly 
true that the preparation of historical work in tentative form, and the 
frequent recurrence to it under the Stimulus of new studies and varying 
conditions of mind are of great assistance to the historian, still it must 
have been true that the great draft upon Mr. Fiske's time and strength 
occasioned by his lecture tours seriously affected the character of his 
work. " Fiske's lectures were a drag upon him," says Professor Hart, 
"because they were so good. Even big men have a limited stock of 
vitality, and he put into his lectures a power which ought to have gone 
into investigation. For years together, he appeared as a lecturer, more 
than a hundred tiroes annually, besides numerous lectures abroad. So 
far as this work was a needed support for a man with a rising family, it 
was simply a misfortune; so far as it took the place of equally well 
paid literary work it was a mistake." 

If we turn to the prefaces of his several publications we can there see 
how much of his time was occupied with these lectures, and we can also 
learn from the same source how familiär his form must have become to 
the lecture-going people of the entire country. Tet while his time was 
thus occupied, the old topics with which his name was associated earlier 
in life asserted their control over him, and found vent in essays or 
addresses upon occasions. In 1900 he published a volume entitled u A 
Century of Science ; " foliowing this came " Through Nature to God." 
The last address which he delivered, " Life Everlasting," was issued by 
his publishers after his death. This was made possible because Fiske 
rarely changed a word after he had once put his thoughts on paper. 

His great fondness for music was not only evident to those who knew 
him well, but crops out in his books. He enjoyed the skilful Perform- 
ance of a symphony by an orchestra, and was also capable of interpreting 
it. To him there was not only harmony and rhythm and melody and 
the perfection of mechanical execution in the rendering of the music, 
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bat there was some underlying sentiment expressed by the composer 
which was couveyed to his mind. "When I look upon Parkman's 
noble life," he says, u I think of Mendelssohn's Chorus, * He that shall 
endure to the end,' with its chaste and severely beautifol melody, and 
the calm, invincible faith which it expresses." Were it not that one 
cannot conceive how he foond time to do it, it would occasion no sur- 
prise to learn that he composed a mass as well as several songs. 

Mr. Fißke was a large man, and at the time of his death he was very 
corpulent He enjoyed good health, borrowed no troubles, and was 
the type of a vigorous, happy human being, füll of affection for his 
family and of good-will towards his fellow-men. He was absolutely 
independent and unconventional in his habits, both mentally and phys- 
ically. The humorous description which he gave of his mode of life 
thoroughly illustrates this. "I always sit in a draught when I find 
one/' he said, " wear the thinnest clothes I can find, winter and Sum- 
mer ; catch cold once in three or four years, but not severely ; and 
prefer to work in a cold room 55 to 60 degrees. Work the larger 
part of each twenty-four hours, and by day or night indifferently. 
Scarcely ever change a word once written ; eat when hungry ; rarely 
taste coffee or wine or smoke a cigar, but drink two or three quarts of 
beer a day and smoke a pipe all the time when at work ; never experi- 
enced the feeling of disinclination for work and therefore never had 
to force work." The indifference which he expresses to night or day 
he brings forth in his essay on Chauncey Wright. " At two o'clock 
in the morning," he says, " he [Wright] would perhaps take his hat 
and saunter homeward with me by way of finishing the subject; but 
on reaching my gate a new Suggestion would turn us back, — and so 
we would alternately escort each other home, perhaps a dozen times, 
until tired Nature asserted her rights, and the newly opened vistas of 
discussion were regretfully left unexplored." This quotation from 
Fiske's own works brings him before us as a willing disputant. It 
must, however, be taken with a grain of salt. If he discussed questions 
orally with persona from whom he differed in opinion, he selected his 
Opponent He could not under ordinary circumstances be dragged into 
an oral discussion. 

As a lecturer, his manner of delivery was described as " simple, direct, 
sincere, and in a way appealing. tie talked to his audience in a man- 
ner to make them feel that he was talking with them. He had a 
certain eloquence, which was engaging rather than stirring." 

His reviewers concur in saying that his Cosmic Philosophy was 
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more than a roere expoaition of Spencer'» doctrine. Fiske not only 
made clear that which was confused, bat he added new propositions. 
Ainong these was hiß cbapter on the Prolongation of human infancy, 
a doctrine of great sigaificance and a contribution of importance to the 
general argument. Its value was recognized by his fellow evolutionists, 
and he himself repeatedly referred to it in his works, claiming with 
evident pride it was his and hb alone. Most of his biographers find 
in his later works devoted to religious topics a softened tone which they 
attribute to a change of views. He himself maintained that he was 
consistent. Perhaps he was affected and made less aggressive by the 
change of opinion then going on. There can be no donbt that the public 
of to-day can read the vigorous attacks of the young evolutionist upon tra- 
ditional faiths and ingrained prejudices with less feeling than was provoked 
by them when they were first delivered. On the other hand Fiske may 
have been unconaciously borne upon the wave of scholarship whoae 
" philosophical, idealistic trend," according to Professor Munsterberg, is 
" only swelling to-day, but whose highes t point may be ten or twenty years 
hence." At any rate such a sentence as this — " I believe in the iinmor- 
tality of the soul, not in the sense in which I accept the demonstrable 
proofs of science, but as a supreme act of faith in the reasouableness 
of God's work " — could not have found place in the pages of Cosmic 
Philosophy. Fiske may not have changed his doctrines, but he cer- 
tainly modified his manner of expressing them. He combined, accord- 
ing to Professor Royce, u the child's love of the nnseen and mysterious 
with the modern sceptical student's scorn for superstition." These 
characteristics pervade both his early and late works. 

Fiske quotes from Humboldt, " Nous avons considere le style corame 
expression de caractere, comme reflet de l'interieur de rhomme." 
There can be no doubt that Fiske' s publications reveal the personality 
of the author to the reader. We can easily see, through the lines, the 
image of the good-natured, straightforward, genial man, whose intel- 
lectual honesty leads Lim to say what he thinks, and whose sense of 
humor impels him to enliven with a jest even those pages which are 
devoted to the most abstruse subjects. The weary Student of philos- 
ophy experiences relaxation from the strain upon his attention consequent 
upon his effort to follow the argument, when he is told that * the 
waves of motor energy which the human organism absorbs in whiffs of 
tobacco smoke are but a series of pulsations of transformed sunlight." 
The reader, perplexed by the abstruse speculations quoted from some 
learned philosopher, finds relief in the assertion that the troublesome 
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paragraph is regarded by Mr. Fiske as " sheer nonsense," or that the 
whole of a certain System of philosophy is " made up of tawdry rhet- 
oric, quite innocent of Observation or induction." It is a satisfaction 
to learn that an objectionable Spaniard is a " green-eyed, pitiless, per- 
fidious, old wretch." It is refreshing to have such positive opinions 
occasionally expressed concerning books, as the following : " For per- 
verse ingenuity in creating dimculties where none exist, this book is a 
curiosity in the literature of psychology. From long staring at mare's 
nests the author had acquired a chronic twist in his vision." The most 
ardent protectionist could not feil to be atnused at the vigorous attacks 
on his favorite doctrine with which the several volumes on American 
History are interspersed. Lovers of " Alice in Wouderland " will recog- 
nize upon the pages of Fiske's books their old acquaintance, the Jabberwok, 
and readers of the " Arabian Nights Entertainment" will find that several 
familiär genii do Service by way of Illustration or to make some poiut. 
Characters from Cervantes, Scott, Lowell, Dickens, and Charles Reado 
intrude themselves upon the reader, generally with the claim that they al- 
ready know himand thdrefore the form of an introduction may be dispensed 
with. One thing is noticeable, and that is the absence of quotations from 
our favorite poets. " Hudibras " and " The Biglow Papers " attract him ; 
the quaint attempts at verse of some of our early American writers 
evidently amuse him ; but poetry as such does not appeal to him. On 
the other hand humor always does, and we find him gravely quoting 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, with the warning of course that he is dealing 
with fiction, but nevertheless accepting Irving's burlesque descriptions 
as representative of his conception of the persons therein characterized. 
The mention of large oysters in Virginia recalls to Fiske an anecdote 
of Thackeray, with which his reader is assumed to be familiär. " We 
remember Thackeray/' he says, " when we encounter oysters so large 
that Basil Ringrose has to cut them into quarters." The detection of an 
error on the part of a famous writer leads to the following foot-note : 
"Aliquando dormitat bonus Homerus." No reader of the Discovery of 
America but will understand this. By such meaus, Fiske lures the 
reader on, and entices him over passages in his books which might 
otherwise prove dull. His simple, direct, aud lucid style ; his obvious 
purpose to deal honestly with facta ; his pronounced opinions upou 
points not free from doubt in the minds of many students; his dis- 
crimination in siftiug out the events which are significant; his sagac- 
ity in measuring the proportion of their relative importance ; even his 
open advocacy of those whose career appeal ed to him no matter what 
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the opinion of others, all combined to secure the approval of a large 
reading public, and thus earned for him the honorable title which has 
been conferred upon him since his death, " Popularizer of useful knowl- 
edge." — In its restricted application to the field of history, this 
epithet was adopted by Colonel Higginson in some remarks before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in February, and was repeated by him 
with emphatic recognition of the honor thereby intended to be conferred, 
at the March meeting of the Academy. 

Fiske's whole life was, in the words of Mead, " a noble Illustration 
of resolute intellectual integrity." " Only another John Fiske," says 
Professor Royce, " if such a being were possible — a man as widely read as 
he was, and with a soul as sweetly humane in sentiment, as clear in vision, 
as free from pettiness, as childlike in faith in what it had ouce accepted, 
and yet as keen in critical intelligence regarding what it rejected as was 
his soul — only such a man could estimate adequately Fiske's beneficent 
life- wo rk and his manifold mental accomplishments." 

In conclusion let me say, that in accepting the appointment to write 
Mr. Fiske's memoir, I did so with the füll oonsciousness of my unfitness 
for the task, if knowledge of the subjects discussed in what the London 
" Times " terms the be wildering variety of his publications, were to be 
made the basis of one's qualifications. To find a memorialist up to this 
Standard might be difficult even in the Academy. It seemed to me, 
therefore, that all that could be expected of any person would be to 
throw upon the screen a composite picture, made up from contributions 
by Fiske himself and by the various writers who have furnished biog- 
raphies of his life and criticisms of his works. This is what I have 
striven to do. 

Andrew McFarland Davis. 
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REM1NISCENCES OF JOHN FISKE. 1 



Many years ago, when sitting at the graduates' table of a 
well known boarding-house in Cambridge, I used to hear 
much talk about a promising young man who sat at the 
undergraduates' table in another room, who was a devoted 
Student and at that time absorbed in the study of 
mythology. Persons having rooms in the house were wit- 
nesses on the piazza, in the evening, of an interchange of 
expressions of tender interest between that undergraduate, 
John Fiske, and a charming young lady who had come to 
Cambridge on a visit and sat at the graduates' table. That 
interest ripened into something deeper, and before long 
two happy souls were united in marriage. 

In later life I became somewhat intimate with Mr. Fiske. 



1 Among articles regarding Mr. Fiske and his work whlch have come under my 
notice, the following are especially worthy of attention : 

As glving estimates of taim as an historian, the remarks of James Schouler, in 
the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historlcal Society, October, 1901; Albert 
Bushnell Hart in a portlon of a paper entitled, American School of Historians, 
in the International Monthly, Vol. 2, pp. 294-322, and at length in a paper, since 
Mr. Fiske's death, in the same periodical, October, 1901, pp. 558-669, entitled, 
The Historical Service of John Fiske; Lyman Abbott, in an article entitled, John 
Fiske's Historie«, in The Outlook for Not. 16, 1901, p. 709. 

As glving an estlmate of the position of Mr. Fiske as a psychologist and philoso- 
pher, John Fiske asaThlnker, by Josiah Royce, in the Botton Evening Transcript, 
for July 13, 1901. This article, in a revised form, appeared as a paper in the Harvard 
Oradnates* Magazine, September, 1901, pp. 23-33. 

As of especial Interest, John Fiske, by William D. Howells, in Harper'8 Weekly, 
July 20, 1901, p. 732; John Fiske, Popularizer, in the New York Nation, July 11, 1901, 
pp. 26, 27. 

For Sketches of Mr. Fiske's life, one by William Roscoe Thayer, in the Harvard 
Gratluates* Magazine, Sept., 1901, pp. 33-38; The Critic, Vol. 26 (Jan. -June, 1895), an 
article entitled, A Well-Kquipped Historian (a copy of a leaflet sent out on request 
by Messrs. Houghton, Miniin & Co.); The Bookman, article entitled, Some Fiske 
Anecdotes, Sept., 1901, pp. 10, 11; American Monthly Review of Reviews, Vol. 24, pp. 
176-178 (givlng portraits of Mr. Fiske at the ages of 8 and 2S years), an article by 
John Graham Brooks. 

For additlonal matter of interest, Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 88, pp. 282-284; The 
Critic, Vol. 39, pp. 117, 118, John Fiske by George L. Beer; the Cambridge Tribüne, 
Aug. 3, 1901, John Fiske's Library. 



He often caine to Worcester, and when there was always, 
I believe, the guest of my brother and myself . In speaking 
of hiin, I hope not to repeat anything that has been sftid in 
print regarding him. After making one or two discon- 
nected remarks respecting him, I wish to say a few words 
about a featurc in the oi^er of his studies, and glance at 
one of his mental traits. 

Mr. Fiske's writings will always give a great deal of 
trouble to librarians. He was intensely interested in 
current events, and often alluded to them or used them in 
the way of illustrations. Our accomplished State librarian, 
Mr. C. B. Tillinghast, teils me that he spent many hours 
in finding out what Mr. Fiske referred to as the Texas 
Seed Bill. ' 

In several of the sketches of Mr. Fiske which have 
appeared since his death, especial mention is made of his 
sweetness of disposition, geniality of manner and modesty 
in demeanor. I was particularly Struck by his patience. 
When I first knew him he was tall and slender, but, as all 
know, he had, in later years, to carry about a ponderous 
weight of flesh. I have seen him as he tried to cliinb a 
hill, and walked by his side as he went up stairs, but, 
annoying as it was for him to do these things and difficult 
though it was for him to breathe, I never heard him utter 
a word of complaint. 

I said to him once : "It is hard for you to go up stairs." 
He answered pleasantly, "The doctor says that no vital 
organ is affected, and the trouble is only that the diaphragin 
is too near the breathing apparatus." 

Mr. Fiske's patience showed itself noticeably in conver- 
sation. The words which he used in regard to his intimate 
friend (my friend, too), Chauncey Wright, are applicable 
to him. In speaking of Mr. Wright's absolute freedom 
from egotism, he says : "The patient deference with which 
he would answer the silly remarks of stupid or conceited 
people was as extraordinary as the untiring interest with 



which he would seek to make things piain to the least 
cultivated intelligence. Tbis kind of patient interest, 
joined with bis sweetness of disposition and winning 
simplicity of manner, made him a great favorite with 
chiidren." 1 

A recent writer 9 states that in his opinion Mr. Fiske 
would never bave entered the field of history if it had not 
been necessary for him to earn a living. A gentleman 
who has been constantly in close contact with him teils me 
that that is his belief also. On the other hand, Mr. Fiske 
told me, in answer to a question as to how it came about 
that he developed such an interest in the philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer, that he studied the philosophy of evolu- 
tion in order that he might understand history. Whatever 
the fact may be, however, it is very evident that his 
profound and comprehensive knowledge of the principles 
of evolution and their applications in the fields of natural 
history, the science of man, sociology and other divisions 
of knowledge, greatly enriched his historical work. 

It has been truly said of Hume and Robertson that in 
their historical writings they have given us only " gracef ul 
summaries of superficial knowledge." 3 This never can be 
said of Mr. Fiske. 

Our late associate, Justin Winsor, told me that when 
Mr. Fiske becaine interested in some period of American 
history it was his custotn to ask him to send to him the 
best books which treated debated questions from different 
points of view. Mr. Fiske certainly reproduced the Con- 
tents of these and other works in a clear and very charming 
narrative. His judgments regarding matters in contro- 
versy were also very sensible. This was not all, however. 
He had besides a remarkable insight into the connection 
between events. While not predominantly a historian of 



1 Darwinism and other essays (1885), p. 108. 

* George L. Beer, The Crltlc, Vol. 39, p. 118. 

* See Leslie Stephen'» English Thought in the 18th Century, V. 1, p. 378. 
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the " great f orces of history " he always had in mind " the 
continuity " of the events which gives to our history " a 
real unity." Although preeminent in the cxposition of 
military and political events, in everything which he wrote 
about American history, he had a conscrousness of the idea 
of development and of the principles which underlie the 
movements of events and the growth of institutions in our 
country. 

I should not for a nioment think of comparing Mr. 
Fiske with the great historian Gibbon in respect to capa- 
city for research or the habit of making use of primitive 
sources of information, but in regard to the quality of 
which I am speaking he was the superior of Gibbon. 

I agree with our distinguished associate, Leslie Stephen, 
that the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire is a 
"monumental work, not y et, if it ever will be, superseded. 

. , . . Whatever its faults," it " remains as the first 
great triumph of a genuine historical method." ! I also 
agree with Mr. Stephen when he says that while Gibbon 
gives us "an admirable summary of the bare facts of 
history .... he is everywhere conspicuously 
deficient in that sympathetic power which enables an 
imaginative writer to breathe life into the dead bones of 
the past." .... He is " a skilf ul anatomical demon- 
strator of the dead framework of societv," but "an 
utterly incompetent observer of its living development." 9 

Mr. Howells, in some charming reminiscences 3 which 
he printed soon after Mr. Fiske's death, speaks of him as 
a philosopher ; he seems, however, to hesitate to call him 
a prophet. 

To my mind he was preeminently a prophet, using that 
word in the sense in which it is used by Jeremy Taylor in 
his powerful discourse on Prophesying, or preaching. 



» English Thought, etc., Vol. 1, p. 446. 

«/Md.,p.447. 

• Harper'8 Weekly, July 20, 1901, p. 732. 




He was religious in boyhood, he certainly was a man of 
faith in later life. One who knew him well teils nie that 
there was a period in middle life when his trust in intui- 
tions was somewhat feeble, although it returaed to him 
later. This, it seems to me, is the impression which the 
reader gets from some of Mr. Fiske's earlier essays. 
Whether eorrect or not, it is evident that he was a firm 
believer in the latter portion of his life. It was during 
his later years that I became best acquainted with him, and 
then he trusted largely to feeling in forming convictions. 
Professor Royce, 1 it seems to me, has given an 
admirable analysis of his philosophical position. He has 
stated it himself in the introduction to his volume of 
essays, " Through Nature to God." In speaking of con- 
versations which he had with Huxley in his earlier years, 
he says that he was conscious that whilc they generally 
agreed in their ways of looking at things, there was a 
difference. He himself, he says, valued, as Huxley did 
not, a source of Information to which Tennyson refers in 

the lines : 

" Who forged that other Influence, 
That heat of inward evidence, 
By which he doubts against the sense ? " * 

Mr. Fiske was always so genial and serene and so 
oblivious of the burdens and sorrows which a large portion 
of mankind feel so keenly, that I cannot think of him 
otherwise than as a man of faith. 

I take pleasure in remembering that Mr. Fiske told me 
that it was in conscquence of a profound talk upon the 
subject of iinmortality which we had in my brother's 
parlor, that he selected that topic for a lecture which he 
had agreed soon to give before a society of ladies in 
Boston. The address was afterwards printed as the first 
of his little publications on religious philosophy, and is 
known as the Destiny of Man. 



1 Harvard Oraduates* Magazine, Sept., 1901. 
' Through N&ture to God [1899], p. vil. 
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I remember hearing Mr. Fiske deliver as a sermon in the 
pulpit of a church in New Bedford, on a Sunday morning, 
during the summer vacation of its pastor, a portion of the 
first of the essays in Through Nature to God. He liked 
to do this kind of thing, and on several occasions appeared 
in pulpits on Sunday. 

I am far from thinking that Mr. Fiske has said the 
final word in religious philosophy. After men have 
learned all that science has to teach on this subject they 
turn to a border-land of knowledge, and find a source of 
Information in faculties which belong to the mind at its 
existing stage of development, as the result of human 
evolution. In treading upon this field we stand on dan- 
gerous ground. While from the intuitions of the race we 
get gliinpses of truth, the truth obtained from this source 
is mingled with a great deal of error. 

It is the opinion of the best thinkers, I believe, that 
Mr. Fiske rfelied more confidently upon the deliverances of 
" common sense," or the w practical reason," than he was 
justified in doing in the present state of knowledge. 

Still I must remember that his clear and devout exposi- 
tions of religious philosophy have afforded great solace 
and support to the great body of the more thoughtful 
persona who still find a congenial home within the borders 
of the more advanced branches of the Christian Church. 
For one I heartily rejoice that this is so. 

Mr. Fiske told me that he desired very much to write a 
life of Jesus. He said the same thing to the late Mrs. 
Martha Le Baron Goddard. I wish he had done so ; it 
would, I am sure, have been a glorious work. 

In 1870 Mr. Fiske printed in the curious little book 
which I hold in my band called The Modern Thinker two 
essays entitled, The Jesus of History and The Christ of 
Dogma. These essays were afterwards reprinted in a 
well known volume entitled, The Unseen World and Other 
Essays. 
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In a note to tbe first of them in that volume he says that 
he intends to write a " work on r Jesus of Nazareth and the 
Founding of Christianity/ " of which these essays ft must 
be regarded as furnishing only a few introductory hints." 1 

I read these papers carefully when they first appeared. 
I have read them again recently. They embody, in the 
main, the results of the researches of the great German 
scholar, Ferdinand Christian Baur and those of the cele- 
brated David Friedrich Strauss, as they appear in his ff New 
Life of Jesus." Modifications of the teachings of these 
great scholars would have to be entertained today. It is 
very noticeable, however, that they still have a powerful 
influence in shaping the conclusions of the best writers and 
scholars today. 

„ It is interesting to see, for exaniple, how widespread u 
the adoption and constant use of Baur's fundamental 
" Tendern Theory." But much has been added, since his 
time, to our knowledge of the dates of the New Testament 
books and the relative order in which they were written. 
With what joyous enthusiasm Mr. Fiske would have 
absorbed this additional knowledge and brought his 
information up to date ! 

To turn again to Gibbon, I presume that we all believc 
that the argumenta in his two celebrated chapters on the 
rise of Christianity are conclusive as against the proofs of 
supernatural ism as stated by Paley and writers of his 
school. But he seems to have been wholly incapable of 
fathoming the real causes that led to the acceptableness of 
Christianity in the heathen world. That cold man, with- 
out enthusiasm, lacking in imagination, with only the 
dimmest consciousness of the part played by development 
in the movement« of history, could not realize the attitude 
of the people in the Roman Empire as, having lost their 
gods, they stood "groaning and travailing in spirit, wait- 
ing for the revealing of the Sons of God " ; nor could he 

» Edition of 1899, p. 66. 
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appreciate the power which lay in the lifo of Jesus and in 
the simple but deep teachings of the gospels, when 
stripped of the impedimenta of the law by Paul and 
f ormulated in the terms of the Greek philosophy prevalent 
in the civilized world ; he could not appreciate, I say, the 
power of these truths, when embodied as they were in the 
life of early Christian brotherhoods, to give needed com- 
f ort and support to the longing and hungry souls of the 
heathen world. 

Had Mr. Fiske written a life of Jesus it would have had 
the picturesqueness and interest of the remarkable Vie de 
Jäsus of Ernest Renan and, without the blemish of his 
sentimentality, would have represented a much higher 
Standard of scholarship. 

In writing of the sad death of Buckle at Damascus Mr. 
Fiske says, "asafresh instance . . . . of how the 
world passes away from us while yet we are stammering 
over the aiphabet of its mysteries, there is something 
infinitely pathetic in the cry which went up from the 
exhausted and fever-stricken traveller: 'My book, my 
book ! I never shall finish my book ! ' " l 

Mr. Fiske, also, left his history unfinished. Had he 
been conscious that he was near his end when he died, he, 
too, would have had regrets on that aecount, but whatever 
sorrow he inight have feit, I am sure that ho would have 
passed away in the cheerful serenity which marked his 
life. 



1 Darwinism and Other Essays (1895), pp. 211, 212. 
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FRANKLIN, THE BOY, AT WORK AND PLAY. 

At ten years old I was taken honte to assist my father in his business, which was that of 
a tallow-chandler and soap-boiler; a business he was not bred to, but had assumed on his 
arrival in New England, and on finding his dyeing trade would not maintain his family, being 
in little request. Accordingly, I was employed in cutting wick for the candlea, filling the 
dipping mould and the moulas for cast candles, attending the shop, going of erTands, etc. 

I disliked the trade, and had a strong inclination for the sea, but my father declared 
against it ; however, living near the water, I was much in and about it, learnt early to swim 
well, and to manage boats ; and when in a boat or canoe with other boys I was commonly 
allowed to govern, especially in any case of difficultv; and upon other occasions I was 
generally a leader among the boys, and sometimes led them into scrapes, of which I will 
mention one instance, as it shows an early projecting public spirit, though not then justly 
conducted. 

There was a salt-marsh that bounded part of the mill-pond, on the edge of which at high 
water we used to stand to fish for minnows. By much trampling we had made it a mere 
quagmire. My proposal was to build a wharf there fit for us to stand upon, and I showed 
my comrades a large heap of stones which were intended for a new house near the marsh, 
and which would very well suit our purpose. Accordingly, in the evening, when the work- 
men were gone, I assembled a number of my playfellows, and working with them diligently, 
like so many emmets, sometimes two or three to a stone, we brought them all away and 
built our little wharf. The next morning the workmen were surprised at missing the stones, 
which were found in our wharf. Inquiry was made af ter the removers ; we were discovered 
and complained of ; several of us were corrected by our fathers; and, though I pleaded the 
usefulness of the work, mine convinced me that nothing was useful which was not honest. 

FRANKLINE EARLY READING AND STUDIES. 

About this time I met with an odd volume of the Spectator. It was the third. I 
had never before seen any of them. I bought it, read it over and over, and was much 
delighted with it. I thought the writing excellent, and wished if possible to imitate it. | 
With this view I took some of the papers, and making short hints of the sentiment in 
' each sentence, laid them by a few days, and then, without looking at the book, tried to 
complete the papers again, by expressing each hinted sentiment at length, and as f ully 
as it had been expressed before, in any suitable words that should come to hand. 
Then I compared my Spectator with the original, discovered some of my faults and cor- 
rected them. But I found I wanted a stock of words, or a readiness in recollecting 
and using them, which I thought I should have acquired before that time if I had gone 
on making verses. . . . Therefore, I took some of the tales and turned them into 
verse ; and, after a time, when I had pretty well forgotten the prose, turned them back 
again. I also sometimes jumbled my collections of hints into confusion, and after some 
weeks endeavored to reduce them into the best order, before I began to form the füll 
sentences and complete the paper. This was to teach me method in the arrangement of 
thoughts. By comparing my work afterwards with the original, I discovered many 
faults and amended them ; but I sometimes had the pleasure of fancying that in certain 
particulars of small import I had been lucky enough to improve the method or the lan- 
guage, and this encouraged me to think I might possibly in time come to be a tolerable 
English writer, of which I was extremely ambitious. 

FRANKLIN'S FIRST ARRIVAL IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Then one of the Company knew the place to be Cooper's Creek, a little above Philadel- 
phia, which we saw as soon as we got out of the creek, and arrived there about eight or 
nine o'clock on the Sunday morning and landed at the Market Street wharf. ... I was 
in my working dress, my best clothes being to come round by sea. I was dirty from my 
journey; my pockets were stuffed out with shirts and stockings, and I knew no soul nor 
where to look for lodging. I was fatigued with traveling, rowing, and want of rest. I 
was very hungry; and my whole stock of cash consisted of a Dutch dollar, and about a 
Shilling in copper. 

Then I walked up the street, gazing about tili near the market-house I met a boy 
with bread. I had made many a meal on bread, and inquiring where he got it, I went 
immediately to the baker's he directed me to, in Second Street, and asked for biscuit, 
intending such as we had in Boston; but they it seems were not made in Philadelphia. 
Then I asked for a three-penny loaf, and was told they had none such. So not consider- 
ing or knowing the difference of money, and the greater cheapness, nor the names of 
his bread, I bade him give me three-penny worth of any sort. He gave me, accordingly, 
three great puffy rolls. I was surprised at the quantity, but took it, and having no room 
in my pockets, walked off with a roll under each arm, and eating the other. Thus I 



went up Market Street as tar as Fourth Street, passing by the door of Mr. Read, my 
f uture wife's father ; when she, Standing at the door, saw me, and thought I made, as I 
certainly did, a most awkward, ridiculous appearance. Then I turned and went down 
Chestnut Street and part of Walnut Street, eating my roll all the way, and Coming 
round, found myself again at Market Street wharf, near the boat I came in, to which 
I went for a draught of the river water; and being filled with one of my rolls, gave the 
other two to a woman and her child that came down the river in the boat with us, and 
were waiting to go farther. 

Thus refreshed, I walked again up the street, which by this time had many clean- 
dressed people in it, who were all Walking the same way. I joined them, and thereby was 
led into the great meeting-house of the Quakers near the market. I sat down among them, 
and alter looking round a while and hearing nothing said, being very drowsy through labor 
■ and want of rest the preceding night, I feil fast asleep, and continued so tili the meeting 
broke up, when one was kind enough to rouse me. This was therefore the first house 
I was in or slept in in Philadelphia. 

FRANKLIN RENOUNCES VEGETARIANISM. 

I believe I have omitted mentioning that, in my first voyage from Boston, being becalmed 
off Block Island, our people set about catching cod, and hauled up a great many. Hitherto 
I had stuck to my resolution of not eating aniraal food, and on this occasion I considered, 
with my master Tryon, the taking every fish as a kind of unprovoked murder, since none of 
them had, or ever could do us any injury that might justify the slaughter. All this seemed 
very reasonable. But I had formerly been a great lover of fish, and, when this came hot 
out of the frying-pan, it smelt admirably well. I balanced some time between principle and 
inclination, tili I recollected that, when the fish were opened, I .saw smaller fish taken out of 
their stomachs ; then thought »I, " If you eat one another, I don't see why we mayn't eat 
you." So I dined upon cod very heartily, and continued to eat with other people, returning 
only now and then occasionally to a vegetable diet. So convenient a thing it is to be a 
reasonable creature, since it enables one to find or make a reason for everything one has 
a mind to do. 

FRANKLIN AS A PRINTER IN LONDON AND HIS GOOD 
EXAMPLE TO HIS FELLOW-WORKMEN. 

At my first admission into this printing-house I took to working at press, imagining I 
feit a want of the bodily exercise I had been used to in America, where presswork is mixed 
with composing. I drank only water ; the other workmen, near fif ty in number, were great 
guzzlers of beer. On occasion, I carried up and down stairs a large form of types in each 
hand, when others carried but one in both hands. They wondered to see, from this and 
several instances, that the JVater-Ameriean, as they called me, was stronger than themselves, 
who drank sträng beer. 

Watts, after some weeks, desiring to have me in the composing-room, I left the press- 
men ; a new bien venu or sum for drink, being five Shillings, was demanded of me by the 
compositors. I thought it an imppsition,' as I had paid below ; the master thought so töo, 
, and forbade my paying it. I stopd out two or three weeks, was accordingly considered as 
an excommunicate, and had so many little pieces of private mischief done me, by mixing my 
sorts, transposing my pages, breaking my matter, etc., etc., if I were ever so little out of 
the room; and all ascribed to the chapel ghost, which they said ever haunted those not 
regularly admitted, that, notwithstanding the master's protection, I found myself obliged 
to comply and pay the money, convinced of the folly of being on ill terms with those one is 
to live with continually. 

I was now on a fair footing with them, and soon acquired considerable infiuence. I 
proposed some reasonable alterations in their chapel laws, and carried them against all 
Opposition. From my example, a great part of them left their muddling breakfast of beer 
and bread and cheese, finding they could, with me, be supplied from a neighboring house 
with a large porringer of hot water-gruel, sprinkled with pepper, crumbed with bread, and a 
bit of butter in it, for the price of a pint of beer, viz., three half-pence. This was a more 
comfortable as well as cheaper breakfast, and kept their heads clearer. Those who con- 
tinued sotting with beer all day were of ten, by not paying, out of credit at the alehouse, and 
used to make interest with me to get beer ; their light, as they phrased it, being out, I 
watcbed the pay-table on Saturday night, and collected what I stood engaged for them, 
having to pay sometimes near thirty Shillings a week on their accounts. This, and my being 
esteemed a pretty good riggite, that is, a jocular, verbal satirist, supported my consequence 
in the society. My constant attendance (I never making a St. Mondav) recommended me 
to the master ; and my uncommon quickness at composing occasionea my being put upon 
all work of dispatch, which was generally better paid. So I went on now very agreeably. 



FRANKLIN BEGINS TO PROSPER. 

I now opened a little stationer's shop [in Philadelphia]. I had in it blanks of all 
sorts, the correctest that ever appeared among us, being assisted in that by my friend 
Breintnal. I had also paper, parchment, chapmen's books, etc. 

I began now gradually to pay off the debt I was under for the printing-house. In 
order to secure my credit and character as a tradesman, I took care not only to be 
in reality industrious and frugal, but to avoid all appearances to the contrary. I 
dressed plainly ; I was seen at no places of idle diversion. I never went out a fishing 
or shooting; a book, indeed, sometimes debauched me from my work, but that was sei- 
dorn, snug, and gave no scandal ; and, to show that I was not above my business, I 
sometimes brought home the paper I purchased at the Stores through the streets 
on a wheelbarrow. Thus being esteemed an industrious, thriving young man, and paying 
duly for what I bought, the merchants who imported stationery solicited my custom; 
others proposed supplying me with books, and I went on swimmingly. 

FRANKLIN MARRIES DEBORAH READ. 

But this affair having turned my thoughts to marriage, I looked around me and 
made overtures of acquaintance in other places ; but soon found that, the business of a 
printer being generally thought a poor one, I was not to expect money with a wife, 
unless with such a one as I should not otherwise think agreeable. . . . A friendly 
correspohdence as neighbors and old acquaintances had continued between me and Mrs. 
Read's family, who all had a regard for me from the time of my first lodging in their 
house. I was often invited there and consulted in their affairs, wherein I sometimes was 
of service. I pitied poor Miss Read's unfortunate Situation, who was generally dejected, 
seldom cheerful, and avoided Company. I considered my giddiness and inconstancy when 
in London as in a great degree the cause of her unhappiness, though the mother was 
good enough to think the fault more her own than mine, as she had prevented our mar* 
rying before I went thither, and persuaded the other match in my absence. Our mutual affec- 
tion was revived, but there were now great objections to our union. . . . We ventured, 
however, over all these difficulties, and I took her to wife September i, 1730. None of 
the inconveniences happened that we apprehended; she proved a good and faithful 
helpmate, assisted me much by attending the shop ; we throve together, and have ever 
mutually endeavored to make each other happy. Thus I corrected that great erratum as 
well as I could. 

FRANKLIN STARTS A PUBLIC LIBRARY IN PHILADELPHIA. 

And now I set on foot my first project of a public nature, that for a subscription 
library, I drew up the proposals, got them put into form by our great scrivener, Brock- 
den, and by the help of my friends in the Junto, procured fifty subscribers of forty Shillings 
each to begin with, and ten Shillings a year for fifty years, the term our Company was to 
continue. We afterwards obtained a charter, the Company being increased to one hundred; 
this was the mother of all the North American subscription libraries, now so numerous. 
tt is become a great thing itself, and continually increasing. These libraries have improved 
the general conversation of the Americans, made the common tradesmen and f armers as 
intelligent as most gentlemen from other countries, and perhaps have contributed in some 
degree to the stand so generally made throughout the colonies in defence of their Privi- 
leges. 

A FRUGAL AND INDUSTRIOUS LIFE. 

This library afforded me the means of improvement by constant study, for which I set 
apart an hour or two each day, and thus repaired in some degree the loss of the learned 
education my father once intended for me. Reading was the only amusement I allowed 
myself . I spent no time in taverns, games, or frolics of any kind ; and my industry in my 
business continued as indefatigable as it was necessary. I was indebted for my printing- 
house; I had a young family Coming on to be educated, and I had to contend with for 
business two pnnters, who were established in the place before me. My circumstances, 
however, grew daily easier. My original habits of frugality continuing, and my father hav- 
ing, among his Instructions to me when a boy, frequently repeated a proverb of Solomon, 
" Seest thou a man diligent in his calling, he shall stand before kings, he shall not stand 
before mean men," I from thence considered industry as a means of obtaining wealth and 
distinction, which encouraged me, though T did not think that I should ever literally stand 
before kings^ which, however, has since happened ; for I have stood before five % and even 
had the honor of sitting down with one, the King of Denmark, to dinner. 



THE HELPFULNESS OF HIS WIFE. 

We have an English proverb that says, " He that would thrrve^ must ask his wtfe." It 
was lucky for me that I had one as much disposed to industry and frugality as myself. She 
assisted me cheerfully in my business, folding and stitching pamphlets, tending shop, pur- 
chasing old linen rags for the paper makers, etc., etc. We kept no idle servants, our table 
was piain and simple, our fumiture of the cheapest. For instance, my breakfast was a long 
time bread and milk (no tea), and I ate it out of a twopenny earthen porringer, with a 
pewter spoon. But mark how luxury will enter families, and make a progress, in spite of 
principle : being called one morning to breakfast, I found it in a china bowl, with a spoon 
of silver ! They had been bought for me without my knowledge by my wife, and had cost 
her the enormous sum of three-and-twenty Shillings, for which she had no other excuse or 
apology to make, but that she thought her husband deserved a silver spoon and china bowl 
as well as any of his neighbors. This was the first appearance of plate and china in our 
house, which afterward, in a course of years, as our wealth increased, augmented gradually 
to several huhdred pounds in value. 

FRANKLIN STRIVES TO BE ORDERLY. 

My scheme of Order gave me the most trouble ; and I found that, though it might be 
practicable where a man's business was such as to leave him the disposition of his time, that 
of a journeyman printer, for instance, it was not possible to be exactly observed by a master, 
who must mix with the world, and often receive people of business at their own hours. 
Order, too, with regard to places for things, papers, etc., I found extremely difficult to 
acquire. I had not been early accustomed to it, and, having an exceeding good memory, I 
was not so sensible of the inconvenience attending want of method. This article, therefore, 
cost me so much painful attention, and my faults init vexed me so much, and I made so 
little progress in amendment, and had such frequent relapses, that I was almost ready to 
give up the attempt, and content myself with a faulty character in that respect. . . . 
In truth I found myself incorrigible with respect to Order ; and now I am grown old, 
and my memory bad, I feel very sensibly the want of it. But, on the whole, though I never 
arrived at the perfection I had been so ambitious of obtaining, but feil far short of it, yet I 
was, by the endeavor, a better and a happier man than I otherwise should have been if I 
had not attempted it; as those who aim at perfect writing by imitating the engraved copies, 
though they never reach the wished-for excellence of those copies, their hand is mended by 
the endeavor, and is tolerable while it continues fair and legible. 

THE POOR RICHARD ALMANACS. 

In 1732 I first published my Almanack, under the name of Richard Saunders; it was 
continued by me about twenty-five years, commonly called Poor Richard's Almanac. I en- 
deavored to make it both entertaining and useful ; and it accordingly came to be in such 
demand that I reaped considerable profit from it, vending annually near ten thousand. 
And observing that it was generally read, scarce any neighborhood in the province being 
without it,I considered it as a proper vehicle for conveying Instruction among the common 
people, who bought scarcely any other books ; I therefore filled all the little Spaces that 
occurred between the remarkable days in the calendar with proverbial sentences, chiefly such 
as inculcated industry and frugality as the means of procuring wealth, and thereby securing 
virtue ; it being more difficult for a man in want to act always honestly, as, td use here one of 
those proverbs, // is hardfor an empty sack to stand upright, 

These proverbs, which contained the wisdom of many ages and natiöns, I assembled and 
formed into a connected discourse prefixed to the Almanack of 1757, as the harangue of a 
wise old man to the people attending an auction. The bringing all these scattered counsels 
thus into a focus enabled them to make greater Impression. 

FRANKLIN FORMS A FIRE COMPANY. 

About this time I wrote a paper (first to be read in Junto, but it was afterward pub- 
lished) on the düferent accidents and carelessnesses by which houses were set on fire, with 
cautions against them, and means proposed of avoiding them. This was much spoken of as 
a useful piece, and gave rise to a project, which soon followed it, of forming a Company for 
the more ready extinguishing of flres, and mutual assistance in removing and securing of 
goods when in danger. Associates in this scheme were presently found, amounting to 
thirty. Our articles of agreement obliged every member to keep always in good order, and 
fit for use, a certain number of leather buckets, with strong bags and baskets (for packing 
and transporting of goods) , which were to be brought to every fire ; and we agreed to meet 
once a month and spend a social evening together, in discoursing and communicating such 
ideas as occurred to us upon the subject of fires, as might be useful in our conduct on such 
occasions. 



The utility of this Institution soon appeared, and many more desiring to be admitted 
than we thought convenient for one Company, they were advised to form another, which was 
accordingly done; and this went on, one new Company being formed after another, tili they 
became so numerous as to include most of the inhabitants who were men of property ; and 
now> at the time of my writing this, though upward of fifty years since its establishment, 
that which I first formed, called the Union Fire Company, still subsists and fiourishes, 
though the first members are all deceased but myself and one, who is older by a year than 
I am. 

THE EFFECT OF GEORGE WHITEFIELD'S ELOQUENCE. 

I happened soon after to attend one of bis sennons, in the course of which I perceived 
he intended to finish with a collection, and I silently resolved he should get nothing frozn 
me. I had in my pocket a handful of copper money, three or four silver dollars, and five 
pistoles in gold. As he proceeded I began to soften, and concluded to give the coppers, 
Another stroke of his oratory made me ashamed of that, and determined me to give the 
silver ; and he finished so admirably, that I emptied my pocket wholly into the collector's 
dish, gold and all. 

FRANKLIN'S FIREPLACE. 

In order of time, I should have mentioned before, that having, in 1742, invented an open 
stove for the better warming of rooms, 1 and at the same time. saving f uel, as the fresh air 
admitted was warmed in entering, I made a present of the model to Mr. Robert Grace, one 
of my early friends, who, having an iron f umace, found the casting of the plates /or these 
stoves a profitable thing, as they were growing in demand. To promote that demand, I wrote 
and published a pamphlet, entitled " An Account ofthe new-invented Pennsylvania Fireplaces; 
wherein their Cottstruction and Manner of Operation is particularly explained; their Advan- 
tages above every other Afethod of warming Rooms demonstrated; and all Objections that have 
been raised against the Use ofthem answered and obviated" etc. This pamphlet had a good 
effect. Governor Thomas was so pleased with the construction of this stove, as described in 
it, that he offered to give me a patent for the sole vending of them for a term of years ; but 
I declined it from a principle which has ever weighed with me on such occasions, viz n That, 
as weenjoy great advantages from the inventions of others, we should be glad of an opportunity 
to serve other s by any invention ofours; and this we should dofreely and generously. 

An ironmonger in London, however, assuming a good deal of my pamphlet, and working 
it up into his own, and makingsome small changes in the machine, which rather hurt its 
Operation, got a patent for it there, and made, as I was told, a little fortune by it. And this 
is not the only instance of patents taken out for my inventions by others, though not always 
with the same success, which I never contested, as having no desire of profiting by patents 
myself, and hating disputes. The use of these fireplaces in very many houses, both of this 
and the neighboring colonies, has been, and is, a great saving of wood to the inhabitants. 

FRANKLIN'S EFFORTS TO CLEAN THE STREETS OF 

PHILADELPHIA AND LONDON. 

Our city, thbugh laid out with a beautiful regularity, the streets large, straight, and 
crossing each other at right angles, had the disgrace of suffering those streets to remain 
long unpaved, and in wet weather the wheels of heavy carriages ploughed them into a 
quagmire, so that it was difficult to cross them ; and in dry weather the dust was offensive. 
I had lived near what was called the Jersey Market, and saw with pain the inhabitants 
wading in mud while purchasing their provisions. A strip of ground down the middle of 
that market was at length paved with brick, so that, being once in the market, they had firm 
footing, but were often over shoes in dirt to get there. By talking and writing on the sub- 
ject, I was at length instrumental in getting the street paved with stone between the market 
and the bricked foot pavement that was on each side next the houses. This, for some time, 
gave an easy access to the market dry shod ; but the rest of the street not being paved, 
whenever a carriage came out of the mud upon this pavement, it shook off and left its dirt 
upon it, and it was soon covered with mire, which was not removed, the city as yet having 
no scavengers. 

After some inquiry, I found a poor, industrious man, who was willing to undertake keep- 
ing the pavement clean, by sweeping it twice a week, carrying off the dirt from before all the 
neighbors' doors, for the sum of sixpence per month, to be paid by each house. I then 
wrote and printed a paper setting forth the advantages to the neighborhood that might be 
obtained by this small expense ; the greater ease in keeping our houses clean, so much dirt 

1 Still commonly known as the Franklin open fireplace. The chimneys in Franklin'« time were so built 
as to waste fuel and consume heat. 



not being brought in by people's feet ; the benefit to the shops by more custom, etc., etc., 
as buyers could more easily get at them ; and by not having, in windy weather, the dust 
blown in upon their goods, etc., etc. I sent one of these papers to each house, and in a 
day or two went round to see who would •ubscribe an agreement to pay these sixpences ; it 
was unanimously signed, and for a time well executed. All the inhabitants of the city were 
delighted with the cleanliness of the pavement that surrounded the market, it being a 
convenience to all, and this raised a general desire to have all the streets paved, and made 
the people more willing to submit to a tax for that purpose. . . . 

An accidental occurrence had instructed me how much sweeping might be done in a little 
time. I found at my door in Craven Street [London], one morning, a poor woman sweeping 
my pavement with a birch broom ; she appeared very pale and feeble, as just come out of a fit 
of sickness. I asked who employed her to sweep there ; she said, ** Nobody ; but I am very 
poor and in distress, and I sweeps before gentief olkses doors, and hopes they will give me 
something." I bid her sweep the whole street clean, and I would give her a Shilling ; this 
was at nine o'clock ; at twelve she came for the Shilling. From the slowness I saw at first 
in ber working I could scarce believe that the work was done so soon, and sent my servant 
to examine it, who reported that the whole street was swept perfectly clean, and all the dust 
placed in the gutter, which was in the middle ; and the next rain washed it quite away, so 
that tbe pavement and even the kennel were perfectly clean. 

I then judged that, if that feeble woman could sweep such a street in three hours, a 
strong, active man might have done it in half the time. 

THE JOY OF WORK. 

This gave me occasion to observe, that when men are employed they are best contented ; 
for on the days they worked they were good-natured and cheerful, and, with the conscious- 
ness of having done a good day's work, they spent the evening jollily ; but on our idle days 
they were mutlnous and quarrelsome, Unding fault with their pork, the bread, etc., and in 
continual ill-humor, which put me in mind of a sea captain, whose rule it was to keep his 
men constantly at work ; and when his mate once told him that they had done everything, 
and that there was nothing further to employ them about, " Oh, "says he, "make them scour 
the anehar" 

FRANKLIN SENDS SOME PRESENTS FROM LONDON TO 

HIS WIFE AND FAMILY. 

" I send you ' by Captain Budden a large case and a small box. In the large case is 
another small box, containing some English china, viz., melons and leaves for a dessert of 
fruit and cream, or the like ; a bowl remarkable for the neatness of the figures, made at 
Bow, near this city ; some coffee-cups of the same ; a Worcester bowl, ordinary. To show 
the difference of workmanship, there is something from all the china works in England ; 
and one old true china basin mended, of an odd color. The same box contains four 
silver salt-ladles, newest but ugliest fashion ; a little instrument to core apples ; another to 
make little turnips out of great ones ; six coarse diaper breakfast-cloths ; they are to spread 
on the tea-table, for nobody breakfasts here on the naked table, but on the cloth they set 
a large tea-board with the cups. ... In the great case, besides the little box, is 
contained some carpeting for a best-room floor. There is enough for one large or two 
small ones ; it is to be sewed together, the edges being first felled down, and care taken 
to make the figures meet exactly; there is bordering for the same. This was my 
fancy. Also two large fine Flanders bed-ticks, and two pair of large superfine blankets, 
two fine damask table-cloths and napkins, and forty-three ells of Ghentish sheeting, 
Holland. These you ordered. There are also fif ty-six yards of cotton printed curiously 
from copper plates, a new invention, to make bed and window curtains ; and seven yards 
of chair-bottoms, printed in the same way, very neat. These were my fancy; but Mrs. 
Stevenson teils me I did wrong not to buy both of the same color. Also seven yards 
of printed cotton, blue ground, to make you a gown. I bought it by candle-light, and 
liked it then, but not so well afterwards. If you do not fancy it, send it as a present 
from me to sister Jenny. There is a better gown for you of flowered tissue, sixteen yards, 
of Mrs. Stevenson's fancy, cost nine guineas ; and I think it a great beauty. There was 
no more of the sort, or you should have had enough for a negligäe or suit. 

" There are also snuners, a snufl-stand, and extinguisher, of steel, which I send for the 
beauty of the work. The extinguisher is for spermaceti candles only, and is of a new con- 
trivance to preserve the snuff upon the candle. There is some music Billy bought for his 
sister, and some pamphlets for the Speaker and for Susy Wright. A mahogany and a 
little shagreen box, with microscopes, and other optical Instruments loose, are for Mr. 
Alison, if he likes them ; if not, put them in my room tili I return. I send the invoice of 
them, and I wrote to him formerly the reason of my exceeding his Orders. There are also 
two sets of books, a present from me to Sally, — The World, and The Connoisseur. My 
love to her. 



" I forgot to mention another of my fancyings, viz., a pair of silk blank ets, very fine. 
They are of a new kind, were just taken in a French prize, and such were never seen in 
England before. They are called blankets, but I think they will be very neat to cover a 
summer bed, instead of a quilt or counterpane. I had no choice, so you will excuse the soil on 
some of the folds ; your neighbor Foster can get it off. I also forgot, among the china, to 
mention a large, fine jug for beer, to stand in the cooler. I feil in love with it at first sight ; 
for I thought it looked like a fat, jolly dame, clean and tidv, with a neat blue and white 
calico gown on, good-natured and iovely, and put me in mind of — somebody. It has the 
coffee-cups in it, packed in best crystal salt, of a peculiar nice flavor, for the table, not to be 
powdered." 

THE HONORABLE CONDUCT OF HlS NEWSPAPER. 

In the conduct of my newspaper, I carefully excluded all libelling and personal abuse, 
which is of late years become so dlsgraceful to our country. Whenever I was solicited to 
insert anything of that kind, and the writers pleaded, as they generally did, the liberty of the 
press, and that a newspaper was like a stage-coach, in which any one who would pay had a 
zight to a place, my ans wer was, that I would print the piece separately if desired, and the 
author might have as many copies as he pleased to distribute himself, but that I would not 
take upon me to spread his detraction ; and that, having contracted with my subscribers to 
furnish them with what might be either useful or entertaining, I could not fill their papers 
with private altercation, in which they had no concern, without doing them manifest injus- 
tice. Now, many of our printers make no scruple of gratifying the malice of individuals by 
false accusations of the fairest characters among ourselves, augmenting animosity even to 
the producing of duels ; and are, moreover, so indiscreet as to print scurrilous reflections on 
the govemment of neighboring states, and even on the conduct of our best national allies» 
which may be attended with the most pernicious consequences. These things I mention as 
a caution to young printers, and that they may be encouraged not to pollute their presses 
and disgrace their profession by such infamous practices, but refuse steadily, as they may 
see by my example that such a course of conduct will not, on the whole, be injurious to 
their interests. 

All the preceding extractsare made from the text of Franklin'» "Autobiography " 

Sublisbed in the Riversidt Literatur* Serüs, numbers 19, 20. (Hougnton, 
lifflin & Co.) 

FRANKLINE DISCOVERY OF THE ORIGIN OF NORTH- 
EAST STORMS. 

[Written in 1747.] 

We have frequently, along this North American coast, storms from the northeast, which 
blow violently sometimes three or four days. Of these l have had a very singular opinion 
some years, viz., that, though the course or the wind is from northeast to southwest, yet the 
course of the storm is from southwest to northeast ; that is, the air is in violent motion in 
Virginia before it moves in Connecticut, and in Connecticut before it moves at Cape 
Sable, etc. 

[Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin. Edited by John Bigelow. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Vol. a, p. 76. 

SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

[Written in 1748.] 

Franklin's " Advice to a Young Tradesman " : Remember that time is money. He 
that can earn ten Shillings a day by his labor, and goes abroad, or sits idle one-half of 
that day, though he spends but sixpence du ring his diversion or idleness, ought not to 
reckon that the only expense ; he has really spent, or rather thrown away, five Shillings 
besides. 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets his money He in my hands after it is 
due, he gives me the interest, or so much as I can make of it during that time. This 
amounts to a considerable sum where a man has good and large credit, and makes good 
use of it. 

Remember that money is of the prolific, generating nature. Money can beget monev, 
and its offspring can beget more, and so on. Five Shillings turned is six ; turned again 
it is seven and three-pence, and on tili it becomes an hundred pounds. The more there is 
of it the more it produces every turning, so that the profits rise quicker and quicker. 
He that kills a breeding sow destroys all her offspring to the thousandth generation. He 
that murders a crown destroys all that it might have produced, even scores of pounds. 
Remeihber that six pounds a year is but a groat a day. . . . 
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The most trifling actions that affect a man 's credit are to be regarded. The sound of 
your hammer at five in the moming or nine at night, heard by a creditor, makes him easy 
six months longer ; but if he sees you at a billiard table or hears your voice at a tavern 
when you should be at work, he sends for his money the next day, demands it before he can 
receive it in a lump. . . . 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is as piain as the way to market. It depends 
chiefly on two words, industry and frugality — that is, waste neither time nor money, bat 
make the best use of both. Without industry and frugality nothing will do, and with them 
everything. He that gets all he can honestly, and saves all he gets (necessary expenses 
excepted) will certainly become rieh, if that Being who governs the world, to whom all should 
look for a blessing on their honest endeavours, doth not, in his wise providence, otherwise 
determiiie. 

[Coxnplete Works, Vol. 2, p. 118. 

A LETTER TO HIS MOTHER. 

[Written about 1749.] 
HONORED MOTHER: 

We reeeived your kind letter of the 2d instant, by which we are glad to hear you still 
enjoy such a measure of health notwithstanding your great age. We read your writing 
very easily. I never met with a word in your letters but what I could easily understand, 
for, though the hand is not always the best, the sense makes everything piain. My 
leg, which you enquire af ter, is now quite well. I shall keep these servants ; but the man 
not in my own house. I have hired him out to the man that takes care of my Dutch 
printing-office, who agrees to keep him in victuals and clothes, and to pay me a dollar a 
week for his work. . . . 

Sally grows a fine girl, and is'extremely industrious with her needle and delights in her 
work. She is of a most affectionate temper and perfectlydutiful and obliging to her pa- 
rents, and to all, Perhaps I flatter myself too much, but I have hopes that she will prove 
an ingenious, sensible, notable, and worthy woman, like her aunt Jenny. She goes now 
to the dancing-school. 

For my own part, at present I pass my time agreeably enough. I enjoy, through merey, 
a tolerable share of health. I read a great deal, ride a little, do a little business for my- 
self, now and then for others, retire when I can, and go into Company when I please; 
so the years roll round, and the last will come, when I would rather have it said He 
lived usefully, than He died rieh. 

[Complete Works, Vol. a, p. 154. 

FRANKLIN GETS AN ELECTRIC SHOCK. 

[Written in 1750.] 

I have lately made an experiment in electricity that I desire never to repeat. Two 
night s" ago, being about to kill a turkey by the shock from two large glass jars, con- 
taining as much electrical fire as forty common phials, I inadvertently took the whole 
through my own arms and body, by reeeiving the fire from the united top wires with one 
hand, while the other held a chain connected with the outsides of both jars. The Com- 
pany present (whose talking to me and to one another, I suppose, occasioned my inat- 
tention to what I was about) say that the flash was very great, and the crack as loud 
as a pistol ; yet, my senses being instantly gone, I neither saw the one nor heard the 
other; nor did I feel the stroke on my hand, though I afterward found it raised a round 
swelling where the fire entered as big as half a pistol bullet, by which you may judge 
of the quickness of the electrical fire, which by this instance seems to be greater than 
that of sound, light, or animal Sensation. 

What I can remember of the matter is that I was about to try whether the bottlesor jars 
were f ully charged by the strength and length of the stream issuing to my hand, as I cbmmonly 
used to do, and which I might safely enough have done if I had not held the chain in the other 
hand. I then feit what I know not how well to describe — a universal blow throughout my 
whole body from head to foot, which seemed within as well as without ; after which the 
first thing I took notice of was a violent, quick shaking of my body, which, gradually remitting, 
my sense as gradually returned, and I then thought the bottles must be discharged, but could 
not coneeive how, tili at last I pereeived the chain in my hand, and recollected what I had 
been about to do. That part of my hand and fingers which held the chain was lef t white, as 
though the blood had been driven out, and remained so eight or ten minutes after, feeling 
like dead flesh ; and I had a numbness in my arms and the back of my neck, which continued 
tili the next morning, but wore off. Nothing remains now of this shock but a soreness in 
my breast bone, which feels as if it had been bruised. I did not fall, but suppose I 
should have been knocked down if I had reeeived the stroke in my head. The whole was 
over in less than a minute. 

[Complete Works, Vol. >, p. 309. 



FRANKLIN AMUSES HIMSELF AT THE EXPENSE OF 
NEWSWRITERS, AND TELLS OF SOME AMERICAN 
MARVELS. 

[Written in 1765.] 

And here, quittiag Mr. Spectator of Pimlico, give me leave to instance the various 
accounts the newswriters have given us, with so much honest zeal for the welfare of Poor 
Old England^ of the establishing manufactures in the colonies to the prejudice of those of 
the kingdom. It is objeeted by superficial readers, who yet pretend to some knowledge 
of those countries, that such estabtishments are not only improbable but impossible, for 
that their sheep have but little wool, not in the whole sufficient for a pair of stockings a 
year to each inhabitant ; that, from the universal dearness oflabor among them, the working of 
iron and other materials, except in a few coarse instances, is impracticable to any advantage. 

Dear Sir, do not let us suffer ourselves to be amosed with such groundless objeetions. 
The very tails of the American sheep are so laden with wool, that each has a little car or 
wagon on four little wheels to support and keep it from trailing on the ground. . . . 

And yet all this is as certainly true as the aecount, said to be from Quebec, m all tke 
papers ot last week, that the inhabitants of Canada are making preparations for a cod and 
whale fishery this "summer in the upper Lakes." Ignorant people may objeet that the 
upper Lakes are fresh, and that cod and whales are salt water fish, but let them know, Sir, 
that cod, like other fish, when attacked by their enemies, fiy into any water where they can 
be safest ; that whales, when they have a mind to eat cod, pursue them wherever they fiy, 
and that the grand leap of the whale in the chase up the falls of Niagara is esteemed by all 
who have seen it as one of the finest spectacles in nature. Really, Sir, the world is grown 
too incredulous. It is like the pendulum ever swinging from one extreme to another. 
Formerly everything printed was believed because it was in print. Now things seem to 
be disbelieved for just the very same reason. [Complete Works, Vol. 3, p. 377. 

THE CLOSING WORDS OF THE EXAMINATION OF DR. 
FRANKLIN IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, RELATING 
TO THE REPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT IN 1766. 

Q. If the stamp act should be repealed, would it induce the assemblies of America to 
acknowledge the right of Parliament to tax them and would they erase their resolutions ? 

A. No, never. 

Q. Are there no means of obliging them to erase those resolutions ? 

A. None* that I know of ; they will never do it, unless compelled by force of arms. 

Q. Is there a power on earth that can force them to erase them ? 

A. No power, how great soever, can force men to change their opinions. 

Q. Do they consider the post-office as a tax, or as a regulation ? 

A. Not as a tax, but as a regulation and convenience ; every assembly encouraged it 
and supported it in its infancy by grants of money, which they would not otherwise have 
done ; and the people have always paid the postage. 

Q. When did you reeeive the Instructions you mentioned? 

A. I brought them with me, when I came to England about fifteen months since. 

Q. When did you communicate that Instruction to the minister? 

A. Soon after my arrival, while the stamping of America was under consideration, and 
before the bill was brought in. 

Q. Would it be most for the interest of Great B ritain to employ the hands of Virginia 
in tobaeco, or in manufactures ? 

A. In tobaeco, to be sure. 

Q. What used to be the pride of the Americans ? 

A. To indulge in the fashions and manufactures of Great B ritain. 

Q. What is now their pride ? 

A. To wear their old clothes over again, tili they can make new ones. I 

[Complete Work», Vol. 3, p. 449. 
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FRANKLINE PRIDE IN CLOTHES OF HIS WIFE'S OWN 

MANUFACTURE. 

[Written in 1766.] 

My Dear Child [his wife] : — As the Stamp Act is at length repealed, I am willing you 
should have a new gown, which you mav suppose I did not send sooner, as I knew you 
would not like to be finer than your neighbors, unless in a gown of your own spinning. Had 
the trade between the two countries totally ceased, it was a comfort to me to recollect, that 
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I had once been clothed from head to foot in woollen and linen of my wife's manufacture, 

that I never was prouder of any dress in my life, and that she and her daughter might do it 

again if it was necessary. I told the Parliament that it was opinion, before the old clothes 

of the Ämericans were worn out, they might have new ones of their own making. I have 

sent you a fine piece of Pompadour satin, fourteen yards, cost eleven Shillings a yard ; a silk 

neglig£e and petticoat of brocaded lutestring for my dear Sally, with two dozen gloves, four 

bottles of lavender water and two little reels. 

[Completa Works, Vol. 3, p. 457. 

BATHING IN FRESH AIR. 

[Written in 1768.] 

You know the cold bath has long been in vogue here as a tonic ; but the shock of the 
cold water has always appeared to me, generally speaking, as too violent, and I have found 
it much more agreeable to my Constitution to bathe in another dement, I mean cold air. 
With this view I rise almost every morning and sit in my Chamber without any clothes what- 
ever, half an hour or an hour, according to the season, either reading or writing. This 
practice is not in the least painful, but, on the contrary, agreeable ; and if I return to bed 
af terwards, before I dress myself, as sometimes happens, I make a Supplement to my night's 
rest of one or two hours of the most pleasing sleep that can be imagined. I findno 111 
consequences whatever resulting from it, and that, at least, it does not injure my health, if it 
does not in fact contribute much to its preservation. I shall therefore call it for the future 
a bracing or tonic bath. 

[Complett Works, Vol. 4, p. 193. 

AGRICULTURE, THE TRUE SOURCE OF NATIONAL 

WEALTH. 

f Written in 1769.] 

Finally, there seems to be but three ways for a nation to acquire wealth. The first is by 
war, as the Romans did, in plundering their conquered neighbors. This is robbery. The 
second by commerce, which is generally cheating. The third by agriculture, the only honest 
way, wherein a man receives a real increase of the seed thrown into the ground, in a kind 
of continual miracle, wrought by the hand of God in his favor, as a reward for his innocent 
life and his virtuous industry. 

[Complete Works, Vol. 4, p. 238. 

FRANKLIN MOURNS THE DEATH OF A SQUIRREL AND 

WRITES ITS EPITAPH. 

[Written in 1772.] 

To Miss Georgiana Shipley, on the loss of her American Squirrel, who, escaping from his 
cage, was killed by a shepherd's dog. 

London, 26 September, 1772. 

Dear Miss : — I lament with you most sincerely the unfortunate end of poor Mungo. 
Few squirrels were better accomplished, for he had a good education, had travelled far, and 
seen much of the world. As he had the honor of being, for his virtues, your favorite, he 
should not go, like common skuggs, without an elegy or an epitaph. Let us give him one 
in the monumental style and measure, which, being neither prose nor verse, is, perhaps, the 
properest for grief ; since to use common language would look as if we were not affected, 
and to make rhymes would seem trüling in sorrow. 

EPITAPH. 

Alas ! poor Mungo ! 

Happy wert thou hadst thou known 
Thy own felicity. 

Remote from the nerce bald eagle, 

Tyrant of thy native woods, 

Thou hadst nought to fear from his piercing talons, 

Nor from the murdering gun. 

Of the thoughtless sportsman. 



Safe in thy wired Castle, 
Gximalkin pever could annoy thee. 

Daily wert thou fed with the cholcest viands, 

By the fair hand of an indulgent mistress ; 

But, discontented, 

Thou wouldst have more freedom. 

Too soon, alas ! dielst thou obtain it ; 
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And wandering, 
Thou art fallen by the fangs of wanton, cruel Ranger ! 

Learn hence, 

Ye who blindly seek more liberty, 

Whether subjects, sons, squirrels or daughters, 

That apparent restraint may bc real protection, 

Yielding peace and plenty 

With lecurity. 

You see, my dear Miss, how much more decent and proper this broken style is than if 
we were to say, by way of epitaph : 

Here Skugg 
Lies saug 
As a bug 
In a rüg. 

And yet perhaps there are people in the world of so little feeling as to think this would 
be a good enough epitaph for poor Mungo. 

If you wish it, I shall procure another to succeed him ; but perhaps you will now choose 
some other amusement. 

Remember me affectionately to all the good family, and believe me ever your affectionate 
friend. 

B. Franklin. 

[Complete Works, Yol. 4, p. 524. 

THE VIRTUE OF FRESH AIR. 

[Written in 1773.] 

Thus, though it is generally allowed that taking the- air is a good thing, yet what caution 
against airl What atopping of crevices! What wrapping up in warm clothesl What 
stuffing of doors and Windows, even in the midst of summer ! Many London families go 
out once a day to take the air, three or four persona in a coach, one perhaps sick ; these go 
three or f our miles, or as many turns in Hyde Park, with the glasses both up close, all 
breathing over and over again the same air they brought out of town with them in the coach, 
with the least change possible, and rendered worse and worse every moment. And this 
they call taking the air, From many years' observations on myself and others, I am 
persuaded we are on a wrong scent in supposing moist or cold air the causes of that 
disorder we call a cold. Some unknown quality in the air may perhaps produce colds, as 
in the influenza, but generally, I apprehend that they are the effect of too füll living in pro- 
portion to our exercise. 

[Complete Works, Vol. 5, p. 237. 

A PARABLE ON PERSECUTION. 

[ A favorite parable with Franklin, who used to present copies of it to his friends. Its origin has been traced 

to the " Bostän " by the Persian poet Saadi.] 

1. And it came to pass after these things, that Abraham sat in the door of his tent, 
about the going down of the sun. 

2. And behold a man, bowed with age, came from the way of the wilderness, lean- 
ing on a staff. 

3. And Abraham arose and met him, and said unto him : " Turn in, I pray thee, and 
wash thy feet, and tarry all night, and thou shalt arise early on the morrow, and go on thy 
way." 

4. But the man said: "Nay, for I will abide under this tree." 

5. And Abraham pressed him greatly; so he turned and they went into the tent, 
and Abraham baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. 

6. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not God, he said unto him : 
11 Wherefore dost thou not worship the most high God, Creator of Heaven and earth ?" 

7. And the man answered and said : ** I do not worship the God thou speakest 
of, neither do I call upon His name; for I have made to myself a God, which abideth 
alway in mine house, and provideth me with all things." 

8. And Abraham's zeal was kindled against the man, and he arose and feil upon 
him, and drove him forth with blows into the wilderness. 

9. And at midnight God called unto Abraham, saying : "Abraham, where is the 
stranger ? n 

10. And Abraham answered and said: "Lord, he would not worship thee, neither 
would he call upon thy name ; therefore have I driven him out before my face into the 
wilderness." 

11. And God said: "Have I borne with him these hundred and ninety and eight 
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years, and nourished him, and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebellion against me ; and 
couldst not thou, that art thyself a sinner, bear with him one night ? " 

12. And Abraham said: " Let not the anger of the Lord wax hot against his ser- 
vant; lo, I have sinned; lo, I have sinned; forgive me, I pray thee." 

13. And Abraham arose and went forth into the wilderness, and sought diligently 
for the man, and found him, and returned with him to the tent; and when he had 
entreated him kindly, he sent him away on the morrow with gifts. 

14. And God spake again unto Abraham, saying: "For this, thy sin, shall thy seed be 
afflicted four hundred years in a stränge land. 

15. "But for thy repentance will I deliver them ; and they shall come forth with 
power, and with gladness of heart, and with much substance." 

[Complete Works, Vol. 5, p. 372. 

THE COST .OF KILLING YANKEES. 

[Written in 1775.] 

Teil our dear good friend, Dr. Price, who sometimes has his doubts and despondencies 
about our firmness, that America is determined and unanimous ; a very few Tories and 
placemen excepted, who will probably soon export themselves. Britain, at the expense of 
three millions, has killed one hundred and fifty Yankees this campaign, which is twenty 
thousand pounds a head ; and at Bunker's Hill she gained a mile of ground, half of which 
she lost again by our taking post on Ploughed Hill. During the same tlme sixty thousand 
children have been born in America. From these data his mathematical head will easily 
calculate the time and expense necessary to kill us all, and conquer our whole territory. 

[Complete Works, Vol. 5, p. 539. 

THE WHISTLE; OR, PAYING TOO MUCH FOR PLEAS- 

URES AND AMBITIONS. 

[Wriiten to Madame Brillon in 1779.] 

When I was a child of seven years old, my friends, on a holiday, filled my pocket with 
coppers. I went directly to a shop where they sold toys for children ; and being charmed 
with the sound of a whistle, that I met by the way in the hands of another boy, I volun- 
tarily offered and gave all my money for one. I then came home and went whistling all over 
the house, much pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the family. My brothers and 
sisters, and cousms, understanding the bargain I had made, told me I had given four times 
as much for it as it was worth ; put me in mind what good things I might have bought 
with the rest of the money ; and laughed at me so much for my folly, that I crled with vex- 
ation ; and the reflection gave me more chagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was af terwards of use to me, the impression continuing on my mind ; so 
that often, when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, I said to myself, Don't give 
too much for the whistle, and I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the actions of men, I thought I met 
with many, very many, who gave too much for the whistle. 

When I sawone too ambitious of court favor, sacrificing his time in attendance on levees, 
his repose, his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain it, I have said to myself, 
This man gives too much for his whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly employing himself in political 
bustles, neglecting his own affairs, and ruining them by that neglect, He pays, indeed, 
Said I, too much for his whistle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of comfortable living, all the pleasure of 
doing good to others, all the esteem of his fellow Citizens and the joys of benevolent friend- 
ship, for the sake of accuraulating wealth, poor man, said I, you pay too much for your 
whistle. 

When I met with a man of pleasure, sacrificing every laudable improvement of the mind, 
or of hts fortune, to mere corporeal sensations, and ruining his health in their pursuit, mis- 
taken man, said I, you are providing pain for yourself, instead of pleasure ; you give too 
much for your whistle. 

If I see one fond of appearance, or fine clothes, fine houses, fine furniture, fine equipages, 
all above his fortune, for which he contracts debts, and ends his career in a prison, Alas ! 
say I, he has paid dear, very dear, for his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl, married to an ill-natured brüte of a hüsband, 
what a pity, say I, that she should pay so much for a whistle. 

In short, I conceive that a great part of the miseries of mankind are brought upon them 
by the false estimates they have made of the values of things and by their giving too much 
for their whistles. 

[Complete Work», Vol. 6, p. 340, 
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WARS ARE MISFORTUNES. 

[Written In 1780.] 

We make' daily great improvements in natura] — there is one I wish to see in moral — 
philosophy : the discovery of a plan that would induce and oblige nations to settle their 
dispute« without first cutting one another's throats. When will human reason be suffidently 
improved to See the advantage of this ? When will men be convinced that even successf ul 
wmrs at length become misfortunes to those who unjustly commenced them, and who 
triumphed blindly in their success, not seeing all its consequences ? Your great comfort and 
mine in thls war is, that we honestly and faithfully did everything in our power to prevent it. 

[Complete Works, Vol. 7, p. 7. 

AT SEVENTY-FIVE 'FRANKLIN DECIDES TO GROW 

YOUNGER, NOT OLDER. 

[Written in 1780.] 

For my own part, I do not find that I grow any older. Being arrived at seventy, and 
considering that by traveling farther in the same road I should probably be led to the 
grave, I stopped short, turned about, and walked back again ; which, having done these 
four years, you may now call me sixty-six. Advise those old friends of ours to follow 
my example; keep up your spirits, and that will keep up your bodies; you will no more 
stoop under the weight of age than if you had swallowed a handspike. 

[Complete Works, Vol. 7, p. 36. 

FRANKLIN PREFERS THE TURKEY TO THE EAGLE AS 

OUR NATIONAL BIRD. 

[Written in 1784.] 

Others objeet to the bald eagle as looking too much like a dindon or turkey. For 
my own part, I wish the bald eagle had not been chosen as the representative of our 
country ; he is a bird of bad moral character ; he does not get his living honestly ; you 
may have seen him perched on some dead tree, where, too lazy to fish for himself, he 
watches the labor of the fishing-hawk ; and, when that diligent bird has at length taken 
a fish, and is bearing it to his nest for the support of his znate and young ones, the 
bald eagle pursues him and takes it from him. With all this injustice he is never in 
good case ; but, like those among men who live by sharping and robbing, he is generally 
poor, and often very lousy. Besides, he is a rank coward; the little king-bird, not 
bigger than a sparrow, attacks him boldly and drives him out of the district. He is 
therefore by no xneans a proper emblem for the brave and honest CIncinnati of America, 
who have driven all the king-birds from our country; though exactly fit for that order 
of knights which the French call Chevaliers d' Industrie. 

I am, on this aecount, not displeased that the figure is not known as a bald eagle, 
but looks more like a turkey. For, in truth, the turkey is in comparison a much more 
respectable bird, and withal a true original native of America. Eagles have been found 
in all countries, but the turkey was pecullar to ours ; the first of the species seen in 
Europe being brought to France by the Jesuits from Canada, and served up at the 
wedding table of Charles the Ninth. He is, besides (though a little vain and silly, 
it is true, but not the worse emblem for that), a bird of courage, and would not hesi- 
tate to attack a grenadier of the British Guards who should presume to invade his 
farm-yard with a red coat on. 

[Complete Works, Vol. 8, p, 444. 

A NEW WAY OF REPAYING BORROWED MONEY. 

[Written in 1784.] 

I send you herewith a bill for ten louis d'ors. I do not pretend to give such a sum ; I 
only lend it to you. When you shall return to your country with a good character, you 
cannot fail of getting into some business that will in time enable you to pay all your debts. 
In that case, when you meet with another honest man in similar distress, you must pay me 
by lending this sum to him ; enjoining him to d ischarge the debt by a like Operation, when 
he shall be able, and shall meet with such another opportunity. I hope it may thus go 
through many hands before it meets with a knave that will stop its progress. This is a 
trick of mine for doing a deal of good with a little money. I am not rieh enough to afford 
much in good works, and so am obliged to be eunning and make the most of a little. 

[Complete Works, Vol. 8, p. 471. 
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COTTON MATHER'S ADVICE TO YOUNG FRANKLIN ON 

CARRYING HIS HEAD TOO HIGH. 

[Written to Samuel Mather in 1784.] 

You mention your being in your seventy eighth year ; I am in my seventy-ninth ; we are 
grown old together. It is now more than sixty years since I left Boston, but I remember 
well both your father and grandfather, having heard them both in the pulpit, and seen them 
in their houses. The last time I saw your father was in the beginning of 1724, when I visited 
him after my first trip to Pennsylvania. He received me in his library, and on my taking 
leave showed me a shorter way out of the house, through a narrow passage, which was 
crossed by a beam overhead. We were all talking as I withdrew, he accompanying me 
behind, and I turning partly towards him, when he said hastily, " Stoop, stoop." I did not 
understand him tili I feit my head hit against the beam. He was a man that never missed 
any occasion of giving instruction, and upon this he said to me : " You are young, and have 
the world before you; stoop as you go through it, and you will miss manyhard thumps." 
This advice, thus beat into my head, has frequentlv been of use to me, and I often think 
of it when I see pride mortined and misfortunes brought upon people by their carrying 
their heads too high. [Complete Works, Vol. 8, p. 484. 

FRANKLIN AT EIGHTY. 

[Written in 1786.] 

You will kindly expect a word or two concerning myself. My health and spirits con- 
tinue, thanks to God, as when you saw me. The only coraplaint I then had does not grow 
worse, and is tolerable. I still have enjoyment in the Company of my friends, and, being 
easy in my circumstances, have many reasons to like living. But the course of nature must 
soon put a period to my present mode of existence. This I shall submit to with the less 
regret, as, having seen during a long life a good deal of this world, I feel a growing 
curiosity to be acquainted with some other; and can cheerfully, with nlial confidence, 
resign my spirit to the conduct of that great and good Parent of mankind who created it, 
and who has so graciously protected and prospered me from my birth to the present hour. 

[Complete Works, Vol. 9, p. 396. 

FRANKLINE MOTION FOR PRAYERS IN THE CONSTITU- 

TIONAL CONVENTION OF 1787. 

ÄJ r. President, — The amall progress we have made, after four or five weeks' dose at- 
tendance, and continual reasonings with each other, our different sentiments on almost every 
question, several of the last producing as many noes as ayes, is, methinks, a melancholy 
proof of the imperfection of the human understanding. We indeed seem to feel our own 

want of political wisdom, since we have been running all about in search of it In 

this Situation of this assembly, groping, as it were, in the dark, to find political truth, and 
scarce able to distinguish it when presented to us, how has it happened, sir, that we have 
not hitherto once thought of humbly applying to the Father of Lights to illuminate our 
understandings ? In the beginning of the contest with B ritain, when we were sensible of 
danger, we had daily prayers in this room for the Divine protection. Our prayers, sir, were 
heard, — and they were graciously answered. All of us who were engaged in the struggle 
must have observed frequent instances of a superintending Provkience in our favor. To 
that kind Providence we owe this happy opportunity of Consulting in peace on the means of 
establishing our future national felicity. And have we now forgotten that powerful friend ? 
or do we imagine we no longer need its assistance ? I have lived, sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live, the more convincing proof s I see of this truth, that God governs in the affairs 
of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without his notice, is it probable that 
an empire can rise without his aid ? .... I therefore beg leave to move — 

That henceforth prayers, imploring the assistance of Heaven and its blessings upon our 
deliberations, be held in this assembly every moming before we proceed to business ; and 
that one or more of the clergy of this city be requested to officiate in that Service. 

[Complete Works, Vol. 9, p. 438« 

FRIENDLY MEMORIES OF BOSTON. 

[Written in 1788.] 

It would certainly, as you observe, be a very great pleasure to me, if I could once again 
visit my native town, and walk over the grounds I used to frequent when a boy, and where 
I enjoyed many of the innocent pleasures of youth, whiofa would be so brought to my remem- 
brance, and where I might find some of my old acquaintance to converse with. But when 
I consider how well I am situated here, with every thing about me that I can call either 
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necessary or convenient ; the fatigues and bad accomraodations to be met with and suffered in 
aland journey, and the unpleasantness of sea voyages to one who, although he has crossed the 
Atlantic eight times, and made many smaller trips, does not recollect his having ever been at 
sea without taking a firm resolution never to go to sea again; and that, if I were arrived in 
Boston, I should see but little of it, as I could neither bear Walking nor riding in a carriage 
over its pebbled streets ; and, above all, that I should find very few indeed of my old friend s 
living, it being now sixty-five years since I left it to settle here ; all this considered, I say, it 
seems probable, though not certain, that I shall hardly again visit that beloved place. But I 
enjoy the Company and conversation of its inhabitants, when any of them are so good as to 
visit me; for, besides their general good sense, which I value, the Boston manner, turn of 
phrase, and even tone of voice, and accent in pronunciation, all please, and seem to refresh 
and revive me. [Complete Works, Vol. 9, p. 479. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON ON THE CHARACTER OF BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN. 

New York, 23 September, 1789. 

Dear Sir, — The afTectionate congratulations on the recovery of my health, and the 
warm expressions of personal friendship, which were contained in your letter of the i6th 
instant, claim my gratitude. And the consideration that it was written when you were 
afflicted with a painful malady greatly increases my Obligation for it. 

Would to God, my dear sir, that I could congratulate you upon the removal of that excru- 
ciating pain under which you labor, and that your existence might close with as much ease 
to yourself as its continuance has been beneficial to our country and useful to mankind ; or, 
if the united wishes of a free people, joined with the eamest prayers of every friend to 
science and humanity, could relieve the body from pain or infirmities, that you could claim 
an exemption on this score. But this cannot be, and you have within yourself the only 
resource to which we can confidently apply for relief, a philosophic mind. 

If to be venerated for benevolence, if to be admired for talents, if to be esteemed 
for patriotism, if to be beloved for philanthropy, can gratify the human mind, you must 
have the pleasing consolation to know that you have not lived in vain. And I flatter 
myself that it will not be ranked among the least grate f ul occurrences of your life to be 
assured that, so long as I retain my memory, you will be recollected with respect, ven- 
eration and affection by your sincere friend, George Washington. 

[Complete Works, Vol. 10, p. 148. 

FROM FRANKLINE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 

[Drawn in 1788.] 

I, Benjamin Franklin of Philadelphia, printer, late Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
United States of America to the Court of France, now President of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, do make and declare my last will and testament as follows: . . . 

I was born in Boston, New England, and owe my first Instructions in literature to the 
free grammar schools established there. I therefore give one hundred pounds Sterling to my 
executors, to be by them, the survivors or survivor of them, paid over to the managers or 
directors of the free schools in my native town of Boston, to be by them, or by those person 
or persons, who shall have the superintendence and management of the said schools, put 
out to interest, and so continued at interest forever, which interest annually shall be laid 
out in silver medals, and given as honorary rewards annually by the directors of the said free 
schools belonging to the said town, in such manner as to the discretion of the selectmen 
of the said town shall seem meet. ._ ^ [Complcte Works, Vol. io, p. ao6. 

EPITAPH WRITTEN BY FRANKLIN FOR HIMSELF IN 1728. 

The Body 

of 

Benjamin Franklin s 

Printer 

(Like the Cover of an old Book 

Its Contents torn out 

And stript of its lettering and gilding) 

Lies here, food for worms. 

But the work shall not be lost 

For it will (as he believed ) appear once more 

In a n*w and more elegant edition 

Revised and corrected 

by 

The Author. 

[Complete Works, Vol. io, p. 
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THE "FRANKLIN PAPERS" IN THE AMERICAN 

PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

BY J. G. ROSENGARTEN. 

(Read AprilS, 1903.) 

In' the collection of this Society there are some seventy large 
folio volumes of " Franklin Papers." Franklin left all his papers 
to his grandson, WiHiam Temple Franklin, who, after.a long inter- 
val, published in London and Philadelphia six volumes of Frank- 
lin^ works. Of course, this represented but a small part of his 
papers. Those used in the preparation of Temple Franklin's 
edition are nöw the property of the United States, which has never 
yet printed a Calendar of them. Temple Franklin selected from 
his grandfather's papers those that he thought sui table for publica- 
tion, and left the rest in aharge of his friend, Charles Fox, to 
whom he bequeathed them, and Charles Fox's heirs, in turn, after 
a long lapse of years, presented them to the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, in whose custody they have remained ever since. They 
have been roughly classified, and are bound in a rüde and careless 
way. Under the present efficient Librarian, Dr. Hays, a Calendar 
is being made as fast as the limited means at his disposal will per 
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mit, and when that is completed, it is hoped that it will be printed 
as a useful guide to the miscellaneous matter collected here. 
Sparks and Haie and Ford and Parton and Fisher and others who have 
written about Franklin have used them, but even the most indus- 
trious Student may well be appalled at the labor required to master 
all the Contents of these bulky volumes, representing Franklin's 
long and raany-sided activity. 

He kept copies of raost of his own letters and the Originals 
addressed to him, often endorsing on them the heads of his replies. 
These volumes contain papers from 1735 to x 79° — the first forty- 
four volumes letters to him ; the forty- fifth, copies of his own let- 
ters ; the forty-sixth, his correspondence with his wife ; the forty- 
seventh and forty-eighth, his own letters from 1710 to 1791 ; the 
forty-ninth, his scientific and political papers ; the fiftieth, his 
other writings — notably his Bagatelles, those short essays which 
had such a vogue and are still read ; the fifty-first, poetry and 
verse, his own and that of others, no doubt selected by him for use 
in his publications ; the fifty-second, the Georgia papers — he was 
agent for that colony ; and the remaining twenty volumes, all the 
multifarious correspondence, other than omcial, mostly during his 
long stay in France, his various public Offices at home and abroad, 
his enormous correspondence about appointments from men of all 
nationalities, who wanted to come to America, under his patronage, 
to fight, to settle, to teach, to introduce their inventions, for every 
iroaginable and unimaginable purpose. 

Both in England and France he kept all notices of meetings, 
such as those of the Royal Society and other scientific bodies of 
which he was a member, invitations, visiting cards, notes, busin ess 
cards, etc., and at home he kept copies of wills, deeds, powers of 
attorney, bonds, agreements, bills, etc., and drafts, checques, 
bills of lading, public accounts, and even certified copies of Acts 
of Congress, and account books, and, in addition, Temple Frank- 
lin left eight volumes of letters to him from 1775 to 1790. 

In this mass of material his biographers have found much that 
was of value, but there remains almost untouched the interesting 
correspondence of his friends in England during the years before 
and those of the War of Independence. There are examples of his 
own clever jeux d'esprit in the " Intended Speech for the Opening 
of the Parliament in 1774," in which the king himself is made to 
foretell the "seven orten years* job" that his "Ministers have 
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put upon him-to undertake the reduction of the whole Continent of 
North America to unconditional Submission." His friend Hartley 
sent it to him in 1786, when the prophecy had been fully realized. 
Again in 1778 he received a füll report of the famous dying speech 
of Chatham, and of that of Lord Shelburne in his defense of the 
American cause. 

During these eventful years, his correspondents in England and 
in the Colonies kept him well informed both of the actions and 
plans of the Government and of the Opposition. Some of these 
may be of interest as showing how earnestly both sides were pre- 
sented to him that he might use his influence to maintain peace. 
Priestley, who was then the Secretary of Lord Shelburne, writes 
from London, in February, 1776, with a due report of political and 
scientific information, and Lee and Wayne write to him during the 
campaign which was to end in Burgoyne's surrender, and thus 
contribute largely to the alliance with France, which owed so 
much to Franklin's influence not only with the French Court and 
French statesmen, but with the philosophers and the people. 

His correspondence in Paris is a perfect picture of the time. 
One day he gets an invitation to attend experiments in electricity 
from a correspondent, Brogniart, who reports the successful treat- 
ment of sick people by electric fluid, in 1778, and soon after the 
Cur6 of Damvillers asks him for a eure for dropsy for one of his 
parishioners. One writer submits a plan for eliminating poverty in 
the United States, and Turgot asks what method Franklin advises 
for burning smoke and thus diminishing the consumption of wood, 
which was steadily getting dearer. Then comes from London an 
offer to disclose a method of refining common salt and using it to 
eure and preserve flesh and fish, for the modest fee of 2000 
guineas. Genet, afterwards so well known from his troublesome 
career as French Minister in this country, reports progress made in 
August, 1778, in translation of the Pennsylvania Gasette aecounts 
of battles for the French papers, and the same mail brings a letter 
asking Franklin's approval of mechanical and mathematical Prob- 
lems, and for news of Fouquet, Master Gunpowder Maker at York, 
Pa. Brogniart invites him to witness new experiments in elec- 
tricity, and soon after he is told of a plan of six or eight Germans, 
men of letters and prominent position, to go to America to found a 
College, where the instruetion can be given in Latin until the 
teachers have mastered English. He reeeives poems and eulogies 
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in all languages, and offers to write histories of the new Republic, 
provided Franklin will furnish material, maps, etc. Then comes a 
request to look into an invention to reunite broken bones in all 
cases of fracture. The Palatinate Academy of Sciences, at Mann- 
heim, sends its works dealing with electricity, etc., and urges 
establishing a German Scientific Society in Philadelphia. 

A man and wife, with six children and six farm laborers, desire 
to settle in America, and ask Franklin to get Congress to give 
them land near Philadelphia, enough for the Support of twenty 
persons, their connections. Franklin notes that his reply was that 
land was so cheap in Pennsylvania, that there was no need to apply 
to Congress. 

Then came an offer to establish a Swiss clock and watch factory 
at Boston or Philadelphia. Even Franklin's patience was tried by a 
request to explain the right of America to assert its independence, 
for on this letter he endorsed " Impertinent.' ' 

The letters are a perfect picture of Franklin's busy social life in 
Paris, with politics, science, literature, war, privateering, all repre- 
sented in his correspondence. 

There are many letters from John Paul Jones about his naval 
exploits, and frequent appeals for help in securing the release of 
prisoners captured at sea, for help to return them and other Ameri- 
cans in distress to their homes. Dr. Price writes from London to 
know if it is true that Washington is grown unpopulär, and that his 
army deserts in great numbers, and that the suffering in America is 
excessive. William Strahan reminds Franklin that in 1763 he spoke 
of America as England's strongest ally and of France as that per- 
fidious nation. Vaughan sends to Chaumont (whp reports it to 
Franklin) a message of greeting for their friend who always carried 
spectacles on his nose and kingdoms on his Shoulders. 

His correspondence came from England and from all parts of 
the Continent and from the West Indies in an unending stream. 

A very curious letter is one from Richard Penn, dated London, 
October 20, 1778, which I think has never been printed : 

"Dear Sir : — Nothing but necessity could have induced me to 
take the liberty of begging your attention for a few moments, from 
those various and important affairs with which you are entrusted, 
and which you have executed with so much reputation to yourself 
and advantage to your country ; at the same time I am aware that 
the name subscribed will nct at first sight bring you much in favour 
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of the writer. Nevertheless I have too high an opinion of your 
character to imagine that any misunderstanding which might for- 
merly have subsisted between you and any part of my faraily, in 
which I myself could have had no share, will not at all prejudice 
you against me and in any degree withhold you from lending me 
your advice and perhaps assistance upon the present occasion. I 
flatt^r myself I have some slight ground to go upon in this case, 
which I own I am most willing to catch at. 

*'I am married to your late ward, the eldest Miss Masters, and 
have now living with me her younger sister, still under age, and, 
of course, in a manner claiming your patronage, as well as their 
mother, the widow of your late friend. From this connection it is 
well known that I possess a very considerable property in the city 
of Philadelphia and its environs, besides two or three valuable 
estates of my own in the Province of Pennsylvania, a whole un- 
divided Proprietary of New Jersey ; yet with all this property, I 
have not been able for more than two years past to procure one 
Shilling from that country, nor have during that tiroe so much as 
received a line from my friend and agent, Mr. Tench Francis, who 
it is probable has at this time a handsome sum of money belonging 
to me in his hands. The purse I brought with nie to England is 
nearly exhausted, tho' it has been managed with the strictest 
economy. I have not yet tried, nor would I willingly at present, 
what American security would produce in this country. 

" I should think myself infinitely obliged to you if you could 
point out to me in what manner I could procure either from 
America, or in any other way, a temporary subsistence. I have 
not a doubt but that in time matters will turn out much to the 
advantage of everybody concerned and connected with that country. 

" Let me entreat you to favor me with an answer to this letter 
under cover to my Bankers, Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co., No. 56 
Lombard street, in doing which you will lay a lasting Obligation 
upon one of the many who revere your character and admire your 
abilities. 

" Give me leave to subscribe myself, Dear Sir, 
" Your very sincere friend, 

"Richd. Penn." 

When it is remembered that the hostility of the Penns to Frank, 
lin was so strong that Governor John Penn declined to be Patron 
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of the American Philosophical Society because it had chosen 
Franklin for its President, and that Richard Penn had been 
Lieutenant Governor (as Deputy for that uncle and his brother) 
from 1771 to 1773, it must have been difficult for Franklin not to 
feel that such a letter from such a man was indeed a tribute to his 
Position, achieved solely by his own efforts. 

From this mass of correspondence, I have selected some letters 
showing the State of public opinion in New England in 1774, 
and from London in 1775, including a characteristic letter from 
Priestley and from Charles Lee and Wayne in the field. Much 
more might be printed to show how well Franklin kept in touch 
with all that was of interest during his long and busy career. It is 
well that this venerable Society, so largely the result of his labors, 
should be made the custodian of the papers that follow almost his 
daily thoughts, and it is to be hoped that the preparation and pub- 
lication of a Calendar showing their contents may be completed 
at no distant day, certainly by the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of our founder, and thus perpetuate his memory. 

Franklin's legacy to the Philosophical Society was ninety-one 
volumes of the History of the Royal Acaäemy of Sciences at Paris, 
thus helping that collection of publications of scientific societies 
that make so valuable a portion of its Library. 
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ACTION ÜF THE UNIVERSITY SENATE. 

At a meeting of the University Senate, held Decem- 
ber 7, 1889, the following memorandum, relative to the 
death of Professor Henry S. Frieze, was ordered to be 
recorded in the minutes: 

In the death of Professor Frieze, who p^ssed into eternal rest this 
morning, the Senate is called to monrn the loss of one who f or a long 
period of years has rendered the University oonspicuous and inestimable 
Service. In view of this event the Senate desires to spread upon its rec- 
ords the following minute as an expression of its sense of bereavement 
and as a tribute to the memory of one of its most distlnguished and 
beloved members. 

Henry 8immons Frieze was born in Boston, Massachusetts, Septem- 
ber 15, 1817, and died in Ann Arbor, Michigan, December 7, 1889, in his 
seventy-third year. 

In his early youth his family removed to Rhode Island, where they 
continued to reside. He was prepared f or College in a private school at 
Newport, and entered Brown University at the age of twenty. He pur- 
8ued the regulär course of study, and was graduated at the head of his 
class in 1841. He was immediately called to a tutorship in the Univer- 
sity, which position he held f or three years« He then became one of the 
proprietors and principals of the University Grammar School, and con- 
tinued in that work tili 1854. In that year he accepted the Professor- 
ship of Latin in the University of Michigan, then under the Presidency 
of Dr. Tappan, and held that position uninterruptedly for thirty-five 
years. During that period he also discharged the duties of Acting Pres- 
ident at two different times— flrst for two years, from 1869 to 1871, after 
the resignation of President Haven, and again for nearly two years in 
1880-81, while President Angell was absent as Minister to China. 



During bis connection with the University he twice visited Europe 
on leave of absence— flrst f or a Single year in 1855-6, and again f or two 
years at the dose of bis Acting-Presidency in 1871. On the occasion of 
the flrst of these Visits, he was commissioned to purchase for the Uni- 
versity casts and pictures for illustrating classical antiqnities and art; 
and from that time dates the foundation of our Art Museum, which he 
fostered and eared for so assiduously during all the remaining years of 
his life. 

To few men has it been given to serve the University in so many 
varied ways and to be the originator of so many of the ideas and plana 
that have shaped its life and character. He brought to his work a broad 
and fertile mind, and a rare sense of the fltness of things by which he 
could discern the right time for doing the right thing. The success of 
many innovations and changes in the established order of study and dis- 
cipline is largely due to his wise and gentle guidance. To the flrst 
period of his Acting-Presidency are to be credited the admission of 
women to all Departments of the University, the Institution of the 
diploma System, by which graduates of approved high schools are admit- 
ted without f urther examination, and the beginning of large appropria- 
tions to the University bythe State Legislature. He had an important 
share in the introduction of the elective System which has done so much 
during the past ten years to transform the University. To him also is 
chiefly due the introduction of musical studies, and the promotion of 
these studies in the University and the Community at large. Ue was 
greatly interested in the development of post-graduate courses of study» 
and was untiring in his efforts to raise the University to the highest 
level of broad and liberal scholarship. 

The publication of his edition of Vergil in 1860, and of Quintilian in 
1867, has made his name widely and honorably known for exact schol- 
arship and for flneness of jndgment and literary taste. These works 
both underwent important revision and enlargement during the later 
years of his life. In 1886 was published in London his charming sketch 
of the Italian sculptor, Giovanni Duprg, which has passed through two 
editiona, and has received high commendation from eminent critics in 
both England and America. In addition to these writings there is a 
large number of addresses and papers scattered through various period- 
icals and the publications of the University. Specially worthy of note 
are his Memorial Address on Dr. Tappan, his Semi-Centennial Address, 
and his Reports as Acting-President, which may well rank among the 
most suggestive and valuable contributions to the problems of higher 
educatkm that have emanated from the executive Office of the Uni- 
versity. 

His high Services to the cause of education have been f ormally recog- 



oized by various institutions. The degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred upon him by Chicago Univeraity and by Kalamazoo College In 
1870; by Brown Univeraity in 1882; and by the Univeraity of Michigan 
in 1885. In 1884 he was made a member of the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia. 

. It was Professor Frieze's great success as a teacher in Providence 
that attracted the attention of the authorities of the Univeraity towards 
him, and the qoaüties which secured success . there did not fail to hare 
their legitimate result here. He possessed the essential qualities "of a 
teacher. With a keen sense of the great impprtance to the State and to 
society of clear thinking, he always sought to make bis students under- 
stand that words must not be a Substitute for thoughts. Feeling pro- 
f oundly the robust good sense, the grace and charm, the keen vision into 
the Springs of human action, the passionate hatred of vice, the practica! 
wisdom, of the authors who were read in his classes, he knew how to 
inspire in all his students, according to the measure of their capacity, a 
8imilar feeling. This was undoubtedly the strongest side of his teach- 
ing; many a man has learned for the first Urne in Professor Frieze's 
class-room what was the charm of great poetry, what was the power of 
noble thoughts. Yet he did not neglect the drier part of his work in 
order to cultivate what was more agreeable. Not only did he recognize 
the disciplinary value of a thorough grammatioal study, but he feit that 
to appreciate the beauties even of any literature a more than superficial 
acquaintance with its language was indispensable. 

In his relations with students he was kindness Jtself, winning the 
aflection of all; and the news of his death will carry grief into many 
widely separated households. 

He was always. and every where the ideal Christian gentleman. To 
him may be applied the words once used of the venerated Dr. Williams 
— "Thy gentleness hath made us great "; and the sentiment of his own 
favorite poet,— 

44 Yirtus repuls» neacia sordidä 
lntaminatis f ulget honoribus," 

is exemplified by him who ever wore the white üower of a blameless 
life, and who was free from all. guile. Modest and jetiring, and, when 
there was need, aggressive, a man of childlike simplicity and abounding 
charity, a wise counsellor, a steadfast friend, a genial companion, the 
Univeraity, the Community, and the State have suffered in his death a 
los8 that seems irreparable. With his native reflnement and delicate 
sensit! veness was combined an almast passionate loye of the beautif ul, 
which manif ested itself in an exquisite taste and in an ardent devotion 
to all that is beautif ul in nature and in art. Thir feeling found fre- 
qnent ezpression in music, and his Interpretation of the great masters 
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of song and harmony is one of the many delightf ul memories that will 
always be associated with his name. 

Whatever other memorials may be reared in hls honor v the Univer- 
sity is in a high sense hia own imperishable monument, while in our 
hearts and lives hls name and spirit shall forever abide. 

To hia sorrow-stri&eh f amily the Senate desire to express their pro- 
f ound sympathy in this time of great trial, and to invoke for them "thej 
consolations of that teligious f aith which he so devoutly cherished. " 



MEMORIAL SERVICES IN UNIVER8ITY HALL. 

On Sunday, March 16th, 1890, Memorial Services in 
honor of Dr. Frieze, were held in University Hall. • A 
large concourse of professors, students, and Citizens, was 
present. 

The selections given below were sung by the Choral 
Union, under the direction of Professor Stanley. 

The order of exercises was as f ollows : 

» 

1. Htmn. " Now the laborefs task is o'er." Music by Barnby. 

1. Now thelaborer's task is o'er; 
Now the battle day is past; 
Now upon the farther shore 
Lands a voyager, at last. 

Father, in Thy gracious keeping, 

Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 

2. There the tears of Barth are dried; 
' There its hidden things are clear; 

, There the work of lif e is tried 
By a juster judge than here. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping, 

Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 

3. There the angels bear on high ' 
Many a strayed and wounded lamb, 

Peacef ully at last to lie 
in the breast öf Abraham. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping, 

Leäve we now Thy servant sleeping. 






4. M Barth to Barth, and dust to dost!" 
Calmly now the words we say; 
Left behind, we wait in trugt» 
Por the resurrection day. 

Father, in Thy gracious keeping, 

Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 

2, Beading of the 8eriptaiQB and Prayer by PBOFB880B IXOoox. 

8. Bequiem by Dudlet Bück» 

M Bequiem dona ei, Domine, 
Et lux perpetua luceat ei." 

4. Address by President Angzll. 

5. Htxn. " Part in Peace." Music by Gounod. 

Part in peacel is day before us? 
Praise his name for life and light; 
Are the shadows lengthening o'er us ? 
Biese his care who guards the night. 

Part in peace ! with deep thanksgiving, 
Bendering, as we homeward tread, 
Gracious senrioe to the living, 
Tranquil memory to the dead. 

Part in peacel such are the praises 
God, our Maker, loveth best; 
Such the worship that upraises 
Human hearts to heavenly rest 

Amen. 
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HENRY SIMMONS FRIEZE. 



A MEMORIAL ADDRESS 

BY 

PRESIDENT JAMES B. ANGELL, LL. D. 



Oentlemen of the Üniversity Senate : 

We have gathered here to-day with that deep sense 
of loss, which has weighed so heavily upon us for the 
past few weeks, Daily as we enter these grounds or 
pass through these halls, we miss the elastic step, the 
radiant face, the genial word of him who for more than 
a generation as the inspiring teacher, the helpful col- 
league, the charming friend has left a benediction on 
every life he has touched. For five and thirty years he 
has formed so large a part pf the Uniyersity that we 
who are left behind feel in our sorrow and privatum as 
thongh a portion of the very lif e of the Üniversity had 
been cleft away. His loving and lovable nature drew 
those of us who had known him longest and best so 
close to him that it often seems to us . as though in his 
death something was riven from the inmost being of 
each of us. . 

We have feit that we could not deny ourselves the sad 
pleasure of Coming up.to this .place, where we have 
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listened in days gone by to his words of Instruction and 
cheer, to recall the chief events of his lif e and the traits 
of his character, and to express our appreciation of the 
man and of his great Services to the University. In 
accepting your in vitation to speak in your behalf on this 
occasion, I am painfully aware how inadequate an idea 
any picture I can draw can give to a stranger, of the 
combination of beauty and of power, which was found 
in his delicate and noble soul. But I am sure that the 
memories of his old friends will fill the outline which 
I may sketch with a more lifelike portrait than pen or 
pencil or chisel can produce. 

Henry Simmons Frieze was born in Boston, Mass., 
Sept. 15, 1817, where his father, Jacob Frieze, resided 
for a brief period. His great grandfather was German 
by birth. His father, who was a native, and for most 
of his life a resident, of Providence, R. L, was a man of 
marked intellectual vigor. The years of the early man- 
hood of Jacob Frieze were given to teaching. Then he 
entered the ministry of the Universalist denomination, 
and preached until an affection of the throat compelled 
him to desist. He was settled over parishes in Milford 
and Marlboro, Mass., and Fawtucket, R. I. Later he 
was engaged in editorial work on newspapers in Provi- 
dence, and distinguished himself in the production of 
political pamphlets, an ^gency which fifty years ago 
was largely employed in political compaigns in Rhode 
Island, as it had formerly been in England. He wielded 
a sharp and caustic pen and was a formidable antagon- 
ist in debate. He played a considerable part within my 
recollection in the public affairs of Rhode Island. 
From him the son inherited his iptellectual activity, 
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and also his courage, in which, with all his gentleness 
of manner, he was by no means wanting. From him 
too he inherited his musical giffe. But from his mother, 
Betsey Slade, of Somerset, Mass., a womah of devout, 
sweet, and retiring nature, he received that delicacy, and 
gentleness, and modesty, which were so characteristic of 
him. The influences in the home were both stimnlating 
and refining. 

But circumstances required the boy to become at an 
early age a bread-winner. While yet a lad, he was 
placed as a clerk with an excellent Christian man in 
Providence, for whom he ever retained a strong affec- 
tion. His taste, and -talent for music madehimsome- 
what conspicuoüs a$ a musician, while he was still 
young. Finding a remunerative position at Newport as 
organist and teacherof music, he removed thither. By 
the urgent advrce of some of his cultivated f riends in 
that city, who recognized his talent and his promise, he 
formed the purpose, though not until he was nearly 
nineteen years of age, of gaining a College education. 
While supporting himself by the exercise of his musical 
gifte he hastily and imperfectly prepared himself for 
College in the school of Joseph Joslm. During his resi- 
dence at Newport he was confirmed as a communicant 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, to whose interests 
he was in the most catholic spirit devbted through his 
whole lif e. 

In September, 1837, when he was just entering on his 
twenty-first year, he was admitted to the Freshman class 
in Brown University, He was one of the oldest students 
in the class. He used to say that the recollection of the 
amiable leniency of his examiners, to which he though t 
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he owed his admission, always inclined him to be char- 
itable in judging the applicanta who in all these yeara 
came to him to be examined in Latin f or entrance to 
this University. Though he was at first somewhat 
embarrassed in his College work by his lack of thorough 
Instruction in school — since from the age of twelve or 
thirteen to the age of nineteen he had been constantlj 
engaged in earning his livelihood — his talent and indus- 
try soon placed him at the head of his class, the position 
which he held at graduation. His work was excellent 
in all departments, but especially in the languages. 
He had less aptitude for mathematics than for other 
branches, but by dint of his diligence, he succeeded well 
even in his mathematicaj studies. One of his classmates, 
Rev. Dr. Kendali Brooks, writes me, " he had great dig- 
nity, not only of manner, but of spirit also, and while 
he was not intimate with many studente, he was pro- 
foundly respected by every one." He was organist and 
chorister of St. Jöhn's church, and Superintendent of 
the Sunday School during his entire College course. He 
was enabled by his Services as Organist and as a teacher 
of music to pay his College expenses and to assist needy 
relatives. It is clear that he must have been very indus- 
trious to maintain his high College rank and to perfoim 
so much outside labor. Moreover during a part of his 
Junior year, owing to some disease of his eyes, he was 
unable to use th.em in study. Many of his lessons he 
learned by having them read. Häving received the 
highest honor at the Junior exhibition, the Latin ora- 
tion, he was unable to.touch pen to.paper in the prepar- 
ation of it, but dictated the whole of it. In all his Col- 
lege days he, was conspicuously, active and f aithful in 
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the exercise of a positive Christian influence. During 
his Senior year there came upon him the gravest of sor- 
rows in the sudden death of one who was dearer to him 
than his own lif e. He bowed with Christian Submission 
to the heavy affliction, but the chastening memory of it 
long left its impress upon him. The accounts that we 
get of his undergraduate career give us the picture of a 
gifted, earnest, devout r hard working and successf ul Stu- 
dent, who was learning not only what the College whose 
Standards werfe high and exacting, could teach, but also 
the self-reliance and discipline, which dependence on 
his own toil for support and sore providential trials 
brought him in large measure. 

Immediately on his graduation he was appointed 
Tutor in Brown Uni versity, and held that position for 
three years. His duties consisted mainly in the teach- 
ing of Latin. Rev. Dr. Fisher, of the Yale Theological 
Seminary, who was one of his pupils at that time, writes 
thus of his recollections of the young tutor's instruction. 

u His scholarship appeared to me to be faultless. 
Nothing in the author whom we studied escaped his 
attention. It was impossible for any one of us to pre- 
pare perfectly for a recitation. There would be ques- 
tions, fair questions too, which we had not foreseen. 
His ideal of accuracy it was in vain for us to attempt to 
reach. He always followed the translation made by a 
Student with a translation of his own; and this was uni- 
formly, if not more correct, more tasteful and finished 
than any of us by the utmost painstaking could present. 
Mr. Frieze was a gentleman, and had a certain refine- 
ment and reserve which kept ofE undue f amiliarity. I 
think of him, as I always have thought, as a teacher of 
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are qualifications. I owe him a debt which it has e ver 
given me much pleasure ft* acknowledge." 

In 1 844 Mr. Frieze became associated with a classmate 
in the conduct of the University Grammar School in 
Providence, and continued in that work for the next ten 
years. 

In 1847 a happy mamage gave him the delights of a 
home, which with his affectionate nature hewas'so fitted 
to enjoy and to gladden.* Though our hearts run out 
with tenderest sympathy to his stricken wife and daugh- 
ters, we may not invade the sanctity of their fresh grief 
even to describe the sweet and beautiful spirit of domes* 
tic love, which has lent such a charm to the quiet life 
of their home. 

The University Grammar School was composed largely 
of pupils who were preparing to enter Brown Univer- 
sity. It soon acquired a most enviable reputation. It 
was my good f ortune to enter that school in the late 
autumn of 1844, and to enjoy the instruction of Mr. 
Frieze in Greek and Latin until the following July. 
No event of my life ever gave me a stronger intellectual 
Stimulus than the contact with that inspiring young 
teacher during those few months. My heart was at 
once bound to him with an affection which has grown 
stronger and stronger through these five and forty years. 
Such teaching as his was a revelation to me. How con- 
tagious was his literary enthusiasm! So brilliant, so 
stirring, so inspiring was all his instruction, that the 
class seemed to be surcharged with his wonderful ner- 
vous activity. When in reciting the lesson we had 

•August 16, 1847, he married Miss Anna B. Roflee, of ProTidenoe. The wldow «ad 
two dsugbten surrlve him. 
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exhausted our slender stock of knowledge, which after 
diligent study we had suppösed with some complacency 
to be of considerable valufc, how were we ofteu startled 
by a whole volley of questions, partly revealing what 
was new to us, and still more stimulating us to search 
before the next day for what was not revealed. When 
the exercise was closed, the blood was in our faces and 
our hearts were beating fast as though we had come 
froin a contest on the ball ground. How vividly I recall 
him in the beauty of early manhood, as, with his dark, 
rieh, curly locks, falling on his neck, his eyes gleaming 
through his spectacles, he condueted his classes. He 
paced almost constantly up and down the platform. 
Now and then he halted suddenly to pierce some stupid 
blunder with a sharp question as with a winged arrow, 
or again when we made a happy rendering of some fine 
passage in Vergil his face beamed with a radiance which 
was our sufficient reward. His mien and bearing seemed 
to impart to the class and to the whole school the spirit 
of his overflowing vitality and scholarly enthusiasm. 
He seemed to me the ideal teacher. 

It is not stränge that when in 1854 a vacancy oecurred 
in the chair of Latin in this University, Professor Boise, 
who had been familiär with Mr. Frieze's career as a Stu- 
dent and a teacher should have directed the attention of 
the University authorities to his friend. Mr. Frieze was 
at once appointed to the position which he held until the 
day of his death. It was a rare fortune which brought 
to the University in its early days two such classical 
teachers as Professors Boise and Frieze, They so 
impressed themselves upon the Institution in its plastic 
and formative days, they so commended the value of the 
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studies dommitted to their care, they invested what were 
often contemptuously and ignorantly called " the dead 
languages" with such a charm, they so illustrated in 
their own minds the cultivating and refining power of 
the ancient literatures that from the very beginning of 
their labors an enthusiastic love for classical cultnre 
was nurtured in this University, and it has continued to 
this day. 

After discharging the duties of his new chair for a 
year, Professor Frieze obtained leave of absence in order 
to gratify a long cherished desire of visiting Europe for 
the purposes of Observation and study. His mind so 
keenly appreciative of all the beauties of art and of 
nature, and so thoroughly trained and disciplined, reaped 
the most abundant fruits from the visit abroad. He 
attended lectures at the University öf Berlin, afterwards 
visited Italy, and returned homeward through France 
and England. Before he started, President Tappan had 
imparted to him something of his enthusiastic admira- 
tion for German scholarship and German methods of 
education. What he saw with his own eyes more than 
confirmed his previous impressions of the great excel- 
lence of the German gymnasial and university training, 
and after his return he never ceased to commend the 
application of German methods, so far as practicable, to 
the work of our high schools and universities. One 
can imagine rather than describe what delights and 
inspirations a European journey furnished to a soul with 
such a passion as his for music as well as for the beau- 
ties of painting and sculpture and architecture. Presi- 
dent White, who was one of his travelling companions 
in Germany and Italy, writes to me with a delighted 
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recollection of Mr. Frieze's animated and instructive 

conversation on questions of Roman life and character, 

and especially on music, and says, "I have alway» 

believed that had he been born in Germany he would 

have ranked with great composers and performers." 

He teils a pleasing story of their travelling on a train 

from Dresden to Prague with some Bohemian soldiers./^ J^. 

who were singing pbastetm* songs, and Mr. Friez^^^^ 

jotted down the notes as they sang, and reproduced the 

songs afterwards. Nothing that was worth seeing or 

hearing, we may be sure, escaped his alert and active 

mind. We who are so familiär with the extraordinary 

skill which he attained as an organist and a pianist, and 

with some of his musical compositions, cannot deem 

President White's estimate of his musical ability at all 

extravagant. 

At his Suggestion the Regents placed a sum of money 
at his disposal for the purchase in Europe of casts, sta- 
tuettes, and photographs illustrative of arcliaBology and 
ancient art. Thus was laid the foundation of our 
Museum of Art, for whose subsequent development he 
worked so assiduously during the years that followed. 
It3 growth has been due more to his labors than to those 
of any other person. It was largely through his influence 
that the eminent sculptor, Randolph Rogers, decided to 
give us the casts of his works, and that other valuable 
works of art have been presented to the University. 

He brought back from Europe higher ideals of his 
own work and much broader conceptions of the f unction 
of this University. He used in conversation to reproach 
himself that when in 1851 Dr. Wayland, unfolded 
his large views of what our American Colleges and uni- 

a 
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versities should attempt, he had not acquired breadth 
enough to sympathize with the ideas of that great teacher. 
But af ter Coming here he was awakened by President 
Tappan's vigorous expositions of educational doctrines, 
which were quite in harmony with those of Dr. Way- 
land, to a clear perception of their worth. After his 
Observation of European universities he was ever an 
enthusiastic supporter of the plans on which fortunately 
for us our first President shaped the life of this Univer« 
sity during the eleven years of his administration. 

The tpoUo opima which he brought from his literary, 
sesthetic and archreological studies abroad added a new 
charm to his teaching. In his presence, in his class- 
room, even the raw and untrained Student feit at once 
the subtle influence of the spirit of culture, which eman- 
ated from the instructor. The fineness of literary per- 
ception, the delicacy of taste, which revealed themselves 
through all his interpretation of the ancient masters of 
thought, polished and elevated, while they instructed the 
class. His exalted ethical nature led him also to impress 
upon his pupils without cant or platitudes, but in the 
most natural and effective manner, the moral, the heroic 
qualities of the ancient characters of whom they were 
reading. He made these characters living, real persons, 
who had their messages for our times and for us. The 
old literature was made vital with a fresh and throb- 
bing life, that poured its currents into the lives of the 
youthful students of our day. Withal there was in 
him the inexpressible charm of the finest breeding, 
which wielded a power mightier than that of offic- 
ial authority even over the rudest and most unculti- 
vated student. How many a graduate have we heard 
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say that two impressions above all they brought from 
Professor Frieze's class-room, namely, that he was the 
perfect gentleman, and that he h ad the finest culture. 
Who can measure the refining influence of such a mind 
and character on the htmdreds of men and women who 
have passed ander his hands. 

He not only won the admiration of his pupils as the 
acoomplished scholar and gentleman, but he also won 
their äff ection as their most faithf ul friend. His sym- 
pathy was so quick and expressive that they were drawn 
to him with a strong attachment. In his later years 
this love of his students f or him was mingled with a sort 
of tender and filial reverence, which it was very charm- 
ing to behold. It would have been simply impossible 
for any one of them designedly to do anything which 
would have caused him the least annoyance or to with- 
hold any service which would afford him gratification. 
This affectionate devotion of his pupils was to him, as 
it is to every teacher, the most gratifying reward of all 
his labors. 

On the resignation of President Haven, in 1869, he 
was appointed Acting President of the University. His 
char acter ist ic modesty led him to hesitate about accept- 
ing the position, but he finally yielded to the persuasion 
of the Board of Regents. The two years during which 
he was the chief executive were marked by important 
events in the history of the Institution. 

In 1870 women were admitted to all departments of 
the University. This step was taken by the Regents 
rather in deference to public opinion than to the wishes 
of the Faculties. I think that Professor Frieze, like 
most of his colleagues, assented to the action of the 
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Regents rather than urged it. To teil the truth, there 
were many misgivings here on the ground concerning 
the experiment of admitting women to these halls. But 
Mr. Frieze and his colleagues generally soon became 
convinced that the action of the Board was wise and he 
did all-in his power to make the experiment successful. 
I never heard him speak of the presence of women in 
the University except with the greatest satisfaction. 
Another important step was due altogether to the Sug- 
gestion of the Acting President. That was the estab- 
lishment of the so-called diploma relation with the 
preparatory schools. The plan which he proposed and 
which was adopted in 1871 was an adaptation to our 
circumstances of the German method of receiving stu- 
dents into the universities from the gymnasiums. No 
measure has been adopted by the University authorities 
in many years which has been more beneficial to both 
the University and the schools, and none which has been 
more widely or profitably imitated by other universities. 
It was owing to the prompt action of Dr. Frieze and 
the generosity of his friend, Philo Parsons, that the 
library of Professor Rau, of Heidelberg, was secured for 
us. It was at the instance of the Acting President that 
the age for admission to the Literary Department was 
raised from fourteen to sixteen years, that music was 
introduced into the chapel Service, that the custom of 
furnishing a dinner to the alumni and friends of the 
University on Commencement Day was introduced, and 
that with the hope of creating a common interest 
between the several departments an attempt was made, 
though afterwards abandoned, to observe a University 
Day by public exercises. It was during his term of 
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office that the legislature voted the sum of seventy-five 
thousand dollars for the erection of the main building 
between the two wings of University Hall, and so estab- 
lished the happy precedent which every subsequent 
legislature has followed in furnishing liberal means for 
the erection of needed buildings for the University. 
The power of Dr. Frieze's active and fertile mind was 
feit in every department of the Institution. He was 
afterwards twice called to the position of Acting Presi- 
dent during the absence of the President, once serving 
from June, 1880, to February, 1882, and again from 
October, 1887, to January, 1888. The heavy wear and 
tear of administrative labors from 1869 to 1871, ren- 
dered perhaps more difficult by the fact that he was 
known to be discharging them only temporarily, made 
a serious draught upon his not very robust Constitution. 
No sooner was an incumbent of the Presidency, whom he 
with the partiality of early friendship had commended, 
chosen by the ßegents, than he sought and obtained 
leave of absence in order to visit Europe again. He 
and his family remained abroad two years. He spent 
his first winter at Tubingen, diligently studying San- 
skrit under that great scholar, Professor Roth, attending 
lectures at his pleasure in the University of Tubingen, 
and mingling freely in society with the professors. He 
afterwards spent a long time at the charming spot, which 
President Tappan subsequently chose as his home, Vevey. 
He travelled through Switzerland, went again to the 
chief Italian cities, remained for several weeks at Mu- 
nich, and visited among other places Paris, Dusseldorf, 
Berlin and Oxford. His object in this tour was not so 
much to devote himself to study, as to seek tranquil 
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enjoyment and recuperation in the midst of beantiful 
scenery and those sBsthetic delights which fine music and 
the galleries of art afforded him. He came home in the 
summer of 1873, refreshed and invigorated, and ready 
to resume with zest the duties of his chair. 

After his return, his ideal of the proper work of his 
department and of the University was even broader and 
richer than before. He gave instruction to advanced 
classes chiefly in the works of Tacitus, of Seneca, and of 
Pliny the Younger. He lectured and commented on 
these authors in a very free, large, and suggestive man- 
ner. He disGoursed with equal fervor on the pregnant, 
compact, sententious style of Tacitus, on the lofty ethics 
of the stoic philosophy a& interpreted by Seneca, and on 
the high bfeeding and varied culture of that fine Roman 
gentleman, the proconsul of Pontus and Bithynia. He 
has also lectured for many years past on the history of 
ancient art. He found opportunity to set forth in his 
lectures the functions of the several fine arts, to ex- 
pound the canons of art-criticism, to direct his pupils to 
the illustrations of art to be found in our library and 
our mu8eum of art, and to give them the results of his 
careful and appreciative studies in the museums of 
Europe. 

In his teaching of Latin authors, though he always 
insisted on that accurate grämmatical knowledge, with- 
out which one carinot be said to know a language, and 
though he did not in the least undervalue the impor- 
tance of exhaustive philological training for some stu- 
dents, he was always inclined, as has been intimated, to 
concentrate the attention of his pupils chiefly on the 
literary and ethical lessons to be drawn froni the Latin 
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writers. These lessons, he believed, were what all 
except the few who were to be technical philologists 
most needed. More and more in his later years he was 
disposed to emphasize this idea. He insisted that Latin 
should be so taught as to form a solid foundation for 
the literary culture of College students, and that the 
importance of so teaching it was rapidly increasing from 
the fact that, especially in the west, large nunibers read 
Latin, who read no Greek. He was ever urging pupils 
to take Greek with the Latin. He regretted the ten- 
dency among classical teachers to confine themselves to 
one of these two ancient languages. He thought that 
by excessive specializing in their work theyincurred the 
danger of becoming narrow, and that it would be better 
if, as in German universities, our classical professors 
gave some Instruction in both literatures. But upon no 
point was he accustomed to dwell in these later years 
with so mnch f ervor as upon the transcendent impor- 
tance of teaching Latin literature not merely as a col- 
lection of works of gifted men, but as the expression of 
the life of the great Roman nation, uttering itself in 
history, philosophy and poetry. Upon the exposition of 
it he would tujrn all the illumination to be furnisbed by 
Roman archaeology and Roman art. According to his 
conception it was not Latin that we should study so 
much as Roman, the achievements, the spirit, the vital 
power of the Roman race. Nor should we teach and 
study the literature of Rome with whatever enthusiasm 
and admiration merely as a beautiful creation of a dead 
past, but rather as the flowering of an imperishable life, 
whose vital currents have been flowing through all the 
western civilization of these eighteen centuries, and are 
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still beating in the pulses of this nineteenth Century. It 
was the Rome, which has persisted with a power that no 
Goth or Vandal could overcome, the Rome which helps 
shape and fertilize our art, our laws, our literatures to- 
day, the Rome which bids fair to endure when every 
vestige of her proudest material structures shall have 
crumbled into dust, it was that great, that glorious, 
that immortal Rome, which he sought to recreate for his 
loving pupils. 

Dr. Frieze discharged the debt which every man is 
said to owe to his profession by preparing editions of 
the complete works of Vergil, and of the tenth and 
twelfth books of Quintilian. These made his name famil- 
iär to students throughout the land. His accurate schol- 
arship and his fine literary spirit here as elsewhere charac- 
terized his work and commended it to the approbation of 
ourbest classical scholars. His edition of Quintilian was 
the first prepared to meet the wants of American students. 
He had a marked foundness for Vergil. I have some- 
times thought — perhaps it is only a fancy — that he was 
drawn to the old Latin poet by a certain resemblance 
between their characters. All the traditions depict the 
bard of Mantua as endowed not only with a graceful 
and beautif ul mind, but also with a sweet, gentle, modest, 
affectionate nature, that bound friends to him by the 
strongest ties. I am sure there are some of us here, who 
in the sense of our great personal loss have f ound spring- 
ing to our lips those words of Horace concerning his 
friend, " animce dimidium mece." We should certainly 
place him in the group of friends, to whom we should 
apply those other words in which Horace speaks of Ver- 
gil, Plotius and Varius, 
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" Animae, quäl es neque candidiores 
Terra tulit, neque quis me sit devinctior alter." 

Dr. Frieze wrote three years ago a charming little 
volume which was published in London on Giovanni 
Dupre, the eminent Italian sculptor. It set forth in 
flowing and simple style the story of Dupre's art life, 
and revealed the author in every page as the sympathetic 
and appreciative lover of whatever is pure and true in 
seulpture. It contained also the translation of two lec- 
tures on Art from the pen of Dupre's friend, Augusto 
Conti, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Florence, and President of the Academy Della Crusca. 
The book has been received with much f avor by lovers 
of art both in England and in this country. The prep- 
aration and publication of it led to a correspondence 
between the writer and Professor Conti, which was very 
gratifying to our friend. 

Two of Dr. Frieze's addresses may be here mentioned 
as especially worthy of notice. One was his discourse 
on Dr. Tappan, delivered in 1882, and the other was his 
discourse on the Relations of the State University to 
Religion, given at our semi-centennial celebration in 
1887. The former furnishes the best portraiture ever 
made of the first President of the University; the latter 
the ablest discussion ever bestowed on the subject it 
handles. Both give us fine illustrations of the author's 
broad conception of the function of a State University, 
and of his incisive, vigorous and effective style of writing. 

Among minor productions of his pen may be named 

a paper on Art Museums in connection with Libraries, 

furnished for the Report of the United States Commis- 

sioner of Education for 1876, the descriptive Catalogue 
3 
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of our Art Museum, which shows the marks of much 
research, and felicitous articles in the University Jour- 
nals on deceased professors. The last article from his 
•hand, written only a few days before his death at my 
urgent request, was a most interesting one suggested by 
the presentation to pur gallery of the statue of Gen. 
Cass, and published in the Detroit Free Press. 

It was always a matter of regret to his friends that 
one who wrote so well was so reluctant to write for 
publication, and even yet more reluctant to speak in 
public. His modesty led him to underrate the value of 
his work, and he was extremely averse to what he called 
the drudgery of committing his thoughts to paper. 
Nothing but a high sense of duty could overcome his 
almost insuperable reluctance, due in large part to his 
diffidence, to give a public address. 

WhHe conducting his own department with the high- 
est aims, Dr. Frieze was ever seeking the improvemen 
and development of the whole University. He was con 
tinually urging the lifting of the Institution out of the 
narrow ruts of a small local College, and giving it the 
scope and elevation and power of a national University. 
He never came so near the manifestation of impatience 
verging on anger as when some policy was proposed, 
which, he thought, would bind us down to methods that 
we ought long ago to have outgrown and abandoned. 
His vision was ever stretching out to a broad horizon 
for us. He took a most active part in the important 
changes which were made in the Literary Department 
between 1875 and 1880. He was an earnest advocate 
of the plan adopted in 1874 of conf erring Master's 
degrees only on examination, and also of the rule allow- 
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ing candidates for Bachelors degrees to concentrate 
their work in the latter part of their course on some 
three branches of study. He favored warmly the intro- 
duction of the elective System into the courses of study 
under the limitations which are now in foree. He was 
chiefly instrumental in persuading the Regents to appoint 
a professor of music who should give instruction in the 
history and theory of music, and in inducing the Citizens 
of Ann Arbor to establish a school for vocal and instru- 
mental practice. Indeed, during all the years of his 
residence here he was ever active in stimulating both in 
the city and in the University the study of music. 

He was a staunch advocate of the policy of preserving 
the unity and integrity of ? the University by retaining 
all its Departments here. Whenever the proposal was 
made, as it was repeatedly made during his term of Ser- 
vice, to transf er a part of our work elsewhere, he most 
earnestly opposed it. He believed profoundly that in 
the concentration of all our forces here lay our hope of 
giving the greatest efficiency to each Department and to 
the University as a whole. He always had an unbounded 
faith in the future of this Institution. In days of trial, 
of disappointments, .of unjust criticism of the Univer- 
sity, when others were discouraged and despondent, 
although such misfortune caused his sensitive nature 
keen suffering, he was always füll of hope that the 
clouds would soon give way to sunshine. He was sure 
that the University had gained such headway that no • 
obstacles could much impede its progress. He believed 
that it was so deeply intrenched in the affection of the 
Citizens of Michigan that they would not suffer it to be 
seriously embarrassed. How often have I heard him in 
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yeafs past say that there was ho reason why we should 
not have two thousand students, and express his strong 
desire to live to see such an attendance. He was spared 
to see that desire gratified, and repeatedly during the 
early weeks of this University year he dwelt with 
delight upon the fulfilment of his prediction and the 
granting of his wish. Not that he ever confounded 
bigness with greatness, or desired the reputation of the 
University to rest upon the nutnber of its students 
rather than upon the excellence of its work. He was 
ever devising means to improve our facilities for teach- 
ing and for elevating the character of our instruction. 
But he feit that with the advantages we could offer we 
deserved to have a large attendance, and that such a 
proof of success as the presence of large classes affords 
was a source of strength to the University. 

His mind was extremely fertile in suggestions for 
developing the growth and increasing the usefulness of 
this Institution. He had observed keenly and studied 
carefully the Colleges and universities of this country 
and of other countries, and had reflected much on the 
causes of their failures and successes. He was very apt 
in drawing lessons from their history. He seenied to be 
ever bnsy in seeking to apply those lessons to our con- 
ditions. In all these eighteen years of my intimate com- 
panionship with him here, in our long daily walks 
together, the bürden of his conversation was that topic. 
To build up this University, that was " his meat and 
his drink," the dominant thought of his life, which 
seemed never to be absent from his mind. No one of 
the niany faithful teachers under this roof ever gave 
himself with more supreme devotion, body and soul, to 
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the interests of tjiis school of learning. And no man 
since the days of that great leader, who gave to the Uni- 
versity in so large degree its present form and spirit, 
Dr. Tappan, has furnished so many of the ideas which 
have shaped and enriched its life, as Dr. Frieze. Into 
its life his very mind and heart have been builded. 

Because his knowledge of university problems was 
so large, and his judgment was regarded by his col- 
leagues as so sound, he has always exerted a strong 
- influenae over the Literary Faculty and over the whole 
University Senate, and has inspired them with his own 
hopefulness concerning the future of the Institution and 
with his own broad views of university education. It 
need hardly be said that with his generous conception 
of a university, he cherished ideals which have not yet 
been realized. He looked forward with fervent desire 
and with strong hope to the establishment of a school of 
art as a part of our Organization, With the collections 
of statuary which we have and of pictures which are to 
come to us, properly housed in a fitting structure spe- 
cially prepared f or them, he believed that we might well 
set up such a school. He also longed f or the day when 
we might relegate to the preparatory schools or to Col- 
leges the work now done in the first year, and perhaps 
also that of the second year of the literary course, and 
organize a three years course on the model of the Grer- 
man universities. If that plan should reniain imprac- 
ticable, as for the present it is, he f avored the conf erring 
of the Bachelors degree at the end of three years of 
undergraduate work, so that students might also com- 
plete their professional studies before they were too far 
advanced in years. He advocated this plan in his 
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Report as Acting President in 1881 in one of the ablest 
papers ever published on that subject. This brief 
rehearsal of some of his ideas on university policy may 
indicate how rieb his mind was in pregnant Suggestion 8, 
and how fertile in the coneeption of generous and far- 
reaching plans. Few men in this country comprehended 
so thoroughly the problems which are now set before 
the American universities, or saw so clearly how those 
problems should be solved. 

I have thus rapidly sketched an outline of the career 
of Dr. Frieze, and have shown,' however imperfectly, 
the spirit in which he wrought through his long and 
beautiful life. The chief traits of his mind and charac- 
ter are familiär to us all. 

His mind was one of great activity and marked quick - 
ness of apprehension. Possessed of a highly nervous 
temperament, he had a certain restlessness of body and 
mind. This did not betray him, as it does some, into 
disjointed and fragmentary work, or lead him to hasty 
and immature decisions, but rather revealed itself in an 
intellectual eagerness and alertness and celerity. In his 
best days his enthusiasm made this promptness and 
vivacity of mental action contagious and highly. stimu- 
lating to his pupils. 

In his reading, at least in his later years, he followed 
the old maxim of "muUum, non multa" He read a 
few tnasters thoroughly rather than many books super- 
ficially or even rapidly. But having in his early man- 
hood obtained a reading knowledge of the French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian, as well as of the ancient 
classical languages, and having strong literary and sbs- 
thetic tastes, his studies in literature and in the histoiy 
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of art, and especially of music, had taken a pretty wide 
ränge. In any society of literary scholars or artists his 
well-stored mind was sure to contribute something of 
value and of interest to the conversation. He left upon 
them as upon his pupils the deep impression that he was 
a man of rare culture, of true literary instincts, of the 
finest mental texture, of rieh and generous attainments. 
But his literary and »sthetic sense, his artistic feeling, 
the justness of his critical judgment were more con- 
spieuous than his learning. 

Perhaps no trait in his mental Constitution was more 
marked than his love of the beautiful, whether in art or 
in nature. His soul was sensitive in the highest degree 
to any appeal which beauty made, whether through 
form or color or sound. Architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, music, in all he delighted with the passion of an 
artist. His love of nature was like that of a poet. The 
grass, the flowers, the trees, the streams, he held sweet 
commerce with them all. Never was he happier than 
in his long rambles through the woods and fields. And 
how he loved owr woods and fields. His strong local 
attachment to this place, which was always finding 
utterance in his conversation, gave him an enthusiasm 
about the scenery of this neighborhood, on which his 
friends occasionally rallied him. But for miles around 
he could guide you to every " coigne of vantage," every 
shady nook, every meadow carpeted with the finest turf , 
every graceful sweep in the stream. With what ardor 
he would in your walk with him arrest your steps again 
and again, to dilate upon the charms of the bit of land- 
scape before you. . With what zest and pride he would 
exclaim, as from some hill top he caught the view of the 
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spires and towers of the city, " it is really finer than the 
view of Oxford hanging on my wall." His love for the 
town and the University, and his delight in the pleasing 
scenery about us, made him often »peak with gratitude 
of the kindly Providence which had east his lot in what 
he regarded as an ideal home. 

Dr. Frieze's character was marked by an unusual 
eombination of great modesty — I might perhaps say 
diffidence, or even shyness — with real courage. His 
modesty sometinies impressed those who did not know 
him well as timidity. He had a very humble estimate 
of his abilities and attainments. This diffidence caused 
him much anxiety in the earlier years of his work as a 
teacher. Even in these later years the visit of strangers 
to his elass made him uncomfortable. He used to ask 
me not to bring visitors to his lecture room. When he 
had some important Suggestion to make to the Faculty 
concerning University affairs, he often persuaded some 
one eise to present it. Only when he was convinced 
that it was really neeessary, often not until he was 
pressed by his colleagues for his opinion, would he 
speak in the Faculty meetings. He was ready enough 
to express his views on any subject in private conversa- 
tion, but had the most unusual reluctance to present 
them formally and in public. But in the Faculty the 
respect for his opinion was such that when it was made 
known, w T hether through the lips of others or by himself, 
it carried great weight. Yet, notwithstanding his great 
modesty, when it became neeessary to act and courage 
was needed for the act, he was never found flinching 
from duty. He disliked controversy, avoided it when 
possible, and often averted it by his conciliatory spirit. 
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But in great crises in the history of tliis Institution, 
though he was never clamorous in debate, he stood at 
his post firm as a rock för what he deeraed wise and 
right, whether the issue was with insubordinate studente 
or with external foes of the University. 

He was eminently social. He was f ond of the Society 
of friends with tastes congenial to his own, and was one of 
the most charming of companions and truest of friends. 
He loved good cheer. His conversation was vivacious 
and sparkling. His bearing was refined and attractive. 
Utterly free from all censoriousness, never indulging in 
acrid criticisms of others, his affectionate, generous 
nature won all hearts and imparted to them the same 
genial spirit which ever dwelt in him. He was a most 
welcome guest in every household. He carried sunshine 
into every Company. His tender, sympathetic, loving 
nature, gave a depth and richness to his more intimate 
friendship, which only those who enjoyed it can measure. 

The religious life of Dr. Frieze was simple, sincere 
and beautiful. Warmly attached to his own branch of 
the church, he had the most catholic and fraternal feel- 
ing f or every other branch. One of the most interesting 
papers he ever wrote was ä plea for the true Christian 
union of all believers, which he prepared about a year 
ago for the Students' Christian Association. His faith 
was singularly childlike. To him religion was not 
something formal, not something " to be worn on the 
sleeve," or obtrusively talked about in the market place, 
but the cheerful, trustful, reverent spirit of the Christian 
disciple, moulding and inspiring the whole life, in its 
pleasures as in its sorrows, in its daily routine of toil as 

in the hours of worship in the church. The vexed ques- 

4 
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tions of philosophical, scientific and theological specula- 
tion did not disturb the serenity of bis soul. He under- 
atood their import. He apjireciated and lamented the 
embarrassments of those who were troubled by them. 
But the foundations of his spiritual life, laid deep in a 
loving trust of his Heavenly Father, and in the joyful 
following of the Lord Jesus Christ, were never shaken 
by the storms of discussion, which in this age beat upon 
every thoughtful mind. A soul more naturally and 
cheerfully devout than his, one that in all moods and 
all experiences was more completely transf used with the 
spirit of love to God and love to man, one of whom we 
may more truly say, 

u Whose Faith and work were bells of füll accord n 

I have never known. 

And so death had no terrors forhim. He often spoke 
of it to me as one speaks of a Coming journey. At the 
beginning of each of the last two or three winters he 
has deemed it not improbable that bronchial or pul- 
monary complications might prove fatal to him. His 
chief anxiety seemed to be not about himself , but about 
his family, and about his department of work in the 
University. After the death of his dear friend and as- 
sociate, Professor Elisha Jones, to whom he had hoped 
to leave the care of the Instruction in Latin, he was 
extremely anxious that a successor in sympathy with 
his views of the conduct of the Latin work should be 
found and appointed. After his wish had been grat- 
ified, and plans for the conduct of his department 
had been matured, and especially when the University 
year opened so prosperously, he was extremely happy. 
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Again and again in his long walks with me in the early 
autumn he spoke of the gracious Providence which had 
during his life cast for him the.lines in so pleasant 
places, of the charming memories of his College days, 
of his and my old-time friends in Rhode Island, of his 
pride in many of his former pupils, and especially in 
those who had become his colleagues in the Faculty, of 
the early struggles of the University and of his confi- 
dent hope of its f uture prosperity. Some months ago, 
after much urging on my part, I obtained from him a 
partial promise to make a sketch of his life, a promise 
which unhappily he did not live to fulfill. 

He began the labors of the year in good spirits, and 
as we thought, with a measure of strength which might 
at least carry him through the winter. We now know 
that the insidious and fatal disease which caused his 
death was even then sapping the foundations of his life. 
He soon took a grave view of his malady. His mind 
became clouded at times. But it was pathetic — may 
we not say characteristic — that his spirit of love and 
tenderness seemed to shape his visions even in the wan- 
derings of his mind. His attending physician has told 
us the touching story how, in those half conscious hours 
of his 'last illness, he recited with apparent delight the 
names of associates — dear as pupils and colleagues and 
friends — and expressed his gratitude that they had so 
cheered his life. Pure and loving heart! not one of us 
ever gave to thee a tithe of what thou gavest to us. 
And now after all that I have said, after all that any 
> one could say, I feel and you feel how far short my 

words have come, or any words can come, of making a 
coinplete portraiture of our friend. There was some- 
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thing in his winning personality that eluded analysis. 
There was in him a certain charm of soul, which cannot 
be fully depicted vdth such an instrument as human 
speech. But memory will preserve for us the sweet 
recollections of the winsomeness of that personality, of 
the attractiveness of that spirit. And so for years to 
come his radiant presence will not be altogether lost to 
us. And so long as this University shall stand, some 
thing, we may hope, of the benign influence of this 
refined, devoted, noble scholar and teaeher will remain 
as a factor in its life. 
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Hochansehnliche Versammlung! 



Im Atrium dieses Hauses, inmitten der Penaten 
desselben, soll sich heute das Standbild eines geliebten 
Monarchen erheben. Dem Genius unseres Kaisers, der 
das erste Wort des Segens über diese Räume gespro- 
chen, gilt unser heutiges häusliches Fest. Daher möge 
denn auch diese weihevolle Stunde der Betrachtung 
dessen gewidmet sein, was uns ein erinnerungsreiches 
vierzigjähriges Herrscherleben beschied. ' 

Es war ein tief ergreifender und zugleich für die 
Zukunft des ganzen Reiches entscheidender Augen- 
blick, als am 2. December 1848 in dem Thronsaale 
der fürsterzbischöflichen Residenz zu Olmütz Kaiser 
Ferdinand inmitten der Angehörigen seines Hauses 
und der obersten Würdenträger des Reiches unter 
gleichzeitiger Verzichtleistung seines erlauchten Bruders 
den unwiderruflichen Entschluss aussprach, die Krone 
zu Gunsten seines geliebten Neffen Franz Josef I. 
niederzulegen. Die schlichten Worte, 2 mit denen der 
alte Kaiser dem vor ihm knieenden Nachfolger den 

Segen ertheilte, waren gleichsam der letzte Gruss, mit 

1* 



welchem das patriarchalisch regierte von dem moder- 
nen Oesterreich Abschied nahm. 

Wer möchte die Gefühle ergründen, die in so 
ernster Stunde das Herz des neuen, jugendlichen Herr- 
schers bewegten? Nicht der naturgemässe Gang der 
Dinge hatte ihn zur Regierung berufen. Nicht von 
dem Sarge eines geliebten Verwandten führte ihn der 
Weg auf den Thron; das Scepter w r ar den müden 
Händen jenes gütigen Kaisers entglitten, dem das Herz 
über erlittenen Undank brach. Nicht in der Burg 
seiner Ahnen, in einer fernen Festung nahm der neue 
Herrscher die ersten Huldigungen entgegen, und die 
Zeit, in welcher er die Regierung antrat, war nicht 
darnach angethan, um das Herz eines Regenten zu 
erfreuen. 

Das Sturm- und Drangjahr 1848, das nunmehr 
seinem Ende entgegeneilte, hatte die erwartete Ver- 
jüngung Oesterreichs nicht gebracht. Bis dahin war 
Oesterreich wohl eine politische Macht; dagegen hatte 
ihm das einem organischen Staate so nothwendige 
lebendige Gesammtbewusstsein im Volke gefehlt. Wohl 
hielt eine innere historische Notwendigkeit die ver- 
schiedenen Königreiche und Länder zusammen; aber 
die Form der Vereinigung entsprach dem Genius der 
neuen Zeit und auch dem österreichischen Staatsge- 
danken selbst nicht mehr. Die einzelnen Staatsgebiete 
waren wie in der Verwaltung so in Sitte und Bildung 
von einander verschieden, und gleich dem materiellen 
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lag auch das geistige Leben noch vielfach in den Ban- 
den der Hörigkeit. 

Noch war die Zauberformel nicht gefunden, um 
diese Fesseln zu sprengen, als die Revolution auf ihrer 
Runde durch Europa auch an die Pforten Oesterreichs 
pochte. Zuerst verkündeten unregelmässige und heftige 
Stösse das Erdbeben, welches nothwendig war, um 
dem lang zurückgehaltenen Feuer der Freiheit Luft 
und Ausweg zu verschaffen. Sodann brauste über die 
Länder jene gewaltige Windsbraut dahin, die den 
mechanisch zusammengefügten und morschen Bau 
des alten Staates in Trümmer legte. Wohl erklangen 
mitten in dem Wirrsal, das die Erschütterung schuf, 
Stimmen der Hoffnung, der sich auch edle Herzen 
erschlossen; denn manches Vermoderte sank in den 
Staub, dem es angehörte, und eine Verfassung wurde 
verheissen, welche das Vaterland zu kräftigen und ein 
Reich der Gerechtigkeit zu gründen versprach. Doch 
das Glück wollte nicht kommen, und über die hoff- 
nungsvolle Saat des Lenzes senkte sich nur zu bald 
der Mehlthau bitterer Enttäuschung herab. Die Frei- 
heit, diese Himmelstochter, fand einen falschen Doppel- 
gänger in jenem stets verneinenden Geiste, der nur 
niederzureissen, nicht aber wieder aufzubauen vermag. 
Wohl war das Feuer, welches aus gewitterschwangeren 
Wolken zuckende Blitze bald in Prag, bald in Wien, 
bald in Lemberg entzündet hatten, erloschen und nur 
hie und da noch glimmte der Funke unter der Asche 
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fort. Aber während in einem Theile Westösterreichs 
nun das Martialgesetz herrschte, breitete sich der Auf- 
stand über die ungarischen Puszten wie ein Prärien- 
brand aus. Austria verhüllte trauernd ihr Haupt. Aus 
anderen Orten verbannt, hatte sie zuletzt eine Heim- 
stätte in jenem Lager Radetzky's gefunden, dem in der 
glänzenden Erscheinung des Thronerben auf dem 
Todtenfelde von S. Lucia zum ersten Male wieder der 
Stern einer besseren Zukunft aufging. 

An ihn, den Thronerben, den noch das Morgen- 
roth des Lebens umleuchtete, trat jetzt die grosse Sen- 
dung heran, der Wiederhersteller seines Reiches zu 
werden. Wohl war die Aufgabe hart und schwer, die 
das Schicksal seiner jugendlichen That- und Willens- 
kraft stellte. Aber man hoffte, dass die Verjüngung des 
Reiches gerade dem jungen, durch keinEreigniss der Re- 
volutionsperiode gebundenen Fürsten gelingen werde. 
Rühmten doch Alle, die dem neuen Herrscher näher 
standen, an dem Jünglinge, dem der Ernst des Lebens 
bereits den Stempel der Weihe aufgedrückt, den Zau- 
ber ritterlicher Persönlichkeit, im Feuer der Schlacht 
bewährten Muth, männliche Festigkeit des Charakters 
und pflichtgetreue Gewissenhaftigkeit in der Vorberei- 
tung auf seinen hohen Beruf. 3 Schon als Erzherzog 
hatte er bei seinem ersten Hervortreten — in Ungarn 
— die Herzen im Fluge erobert, und noch am 3. März 
hatte in bedeutsamer Rede mit prophetischem Blicke 
das Haupt der Opposition (Kossuth) ihn als den »zwei- 
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ten Gründer« des Hauses Habsburg gefeiert. Man 
nahm es als gutes Zeichen, dass der neue Kaiser einen 
Namen trug, der an zwei seiner volksthümlichsten Vor- 
gänger erinnerte. Man schlug es ihm hoch an, dass er 
die Freuden der Jugend seinen Völkern zum Opfer 
brachte, und zählte ihn mit zu jener Generation, welche 
im Jahre 1 848 mündig wurde und von deren Hervor- 
treten man eine neue Periode der Umgestaltung und 
wenngleich schmerzlicher Wiedergeburt unseres Staates 
erhoffte. 

Die Worte des Antrittsmanifestes, in dem es hiess, 
dass der Kaiser entschlossen sei, den Glanz der Krone 
ungetrübt und die Gesammtmonarchie ungeschmälert 
zu erhalten, dass er aber auch bereit sei, seine Rechte 
mit den Vertretern seiner Völker zu theilen, sowie, dass 
er mit Gottes Beistand und im Einverständniss mit den 
Völkern alle Länder und Stämme der Monarchie zu 
einem grossen Staatskörper vereinigen wolle, fanden 
den lautesten Wiederhall bei allen denen, welchen, 
wie dem Monarchen selbst, die Grösse und das Ge- 
deihen des Reiches am Herzen lag. Auf welchem Wege 
dies hohe Ziel zu erreichen sei, das deutete der Wahl- 
spruch des jungen Fürsten an, 4 an dem er seither in- 
mitten des Wechsels staatlicher Lebensformen immer- 
dar festhielt. Zunächst freilich konnten Manifest und 
Wahlspruch nichts Anderes sein als ein Programm, des- 
sen Erfüllung die Beendigung der inneren Wirren zur 
Voraussetzung hatte. Hinter den Fragen der Einheit 
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und der Autorität trat fürs Erste die Frage der Freiheit 
zurück. 

Wie überall in Europa, so senkten sich auch über 
das durch die vorausgegangenen Stürme müde Donau- 
reich die Schatten der Reaction als natürlicher Rück- 
schlag gegen die Ideen der Volkssouveränität in der 
Form des staatlichen Absolutismus herab, der zugleich 
im Gegensatze zu den centrifugalen Tendenzen der Re- 
volution den Staat zu centralisiren versuchte. Es war 
in der ganzen Lage der Dinge begründet, dass sich 
dieser Absolutismus vor Allem auf die Armee zu stützen 
suchte und erst im Zusammenhange mit der fortschrei- 
tenden Beruhigung der Provinzen allmälig einen mehr 
bureaukratischen Charakter annahm, wozu sich weiter- 
hin die Absicht gesellte, sich durch mächtige Zugeständ- 
nisse an die Kirche auch deren Unterstützung bei dem 
beginnenden Versuche der Nivellirung des national- 
politischen Lebens zu versichern. 

Daher wurde der Reichstag von Kremsier aufge- 
löst und an Stelle des von diesem vorbereiteten Ver- 
fassungsentwurfes 5 eine Gesammtstaatsverfassung oc- 
troyirt. Als sodann die Unterwerfung Ungarns mit 
Hilfe Russlands gelungen war und mit der Stefans- 
krone zugleich die Verfassung Ungarns für immer be- 
graben schien, wurde auch die Charte vom 4. März 
1 849 zu den Todten gelegt. 

So war die Revolution in dem Blute, welches sie 
vergossen hatte, untergegangen. Aber die Gedanken- 
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macht, deren Kind sie war, bewahrte Leben und Ein- 
fluss. Namentlich drei Errungenschaften derselben, alle 
von der höchsten Bedeutung, gingen als ihr unver- 
kümmertes Erbe auf Söhne und Enkel über. 

Aus dem Schiffbruche der Constitution wurden 
die Gleichheit aller Staatsbürger vor dem Gesetze, die 
Aufhebung des Hörigkeits- und Unterthänigkeitsver- 
bandes und die Freiheit der Religionsübung der aner- 
kannten Religionsgenossenschaften gerettet. Diese Zu- 
geständnisse waren die herrliche Morgengabe, die der 
Monarch seinem verjüngten Oesterreich schenkte. In 
die Furche, die das Gesetz vom 7. September 1848 in 
den Boden Oesterreichs ritzte, senkte der kaiserliche 
Säemann das Korn, aus dem sich die Friedenssaat 
bäuerlicher Wohlfahrt erhob. 

Aber auch sonst trat nicht eine Zeit völligen Still- 
standes des politischen Lebens ein, sondern eine Epoche 
vielseitigen Schaffens, 7 zu dem den Monarchen und 
seine Rathgeber eine welthistorische Aufgabe einlud. 
Es galt den von Grund aus erschütterten und von völ- 
ligem Einstürze bedrohten Staat wieder vom Grunde 
neu aufzubauen »mit dem Schwerte in der einen, mit 
der Kelle in der andern Hand«. Es galt, einen mittel- 
alterlichen Bau, an dessen brüchigen Wänden sich 
das lebensfrische Grün der Neuzeit emporrankte, zu 
beseitigen, ohne die Grundmauern zu erschüttern, 
ohne die Gliederung des Ganzen aus den Fugen zu 
bringen. 
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Eine starke Centralisation sollte das Gerüst für 
den beabsichtigten Um- und Neubau des Staates bilden, 
die Organisation ihrem Wesen nach von Innen und 
von Unten beginnen. Bildete die Grundentlastung den 
socialen und wirtschaftlichen Unterbau des modernen 
Staates, so wollte das Stadion'sche Gemeindegesetz die 
festen Fundamente für den politischen Neubau Oester- 
reichs gewinnen. Hatte sich einst der Absolutismus auf 
dem Grabe der communalen Freiheit erhoben, so sollte 
die freie Gemeinde die Grundveste des freien Staates 
werden. 

Wenigstens in den oberen Instanzen wurde die 
Justiz von der Verwaltung getrennt. Die oberste Lei- 
tung der politischen, zeitweilig auch der polizeilichen 
Verwaltung ging für den Umfang der Gesammt- 
monarchie an das Ministerium des Innern über, das 
an die Stelle der vereinigten Hofkanzlei trat, und 
auch für die übrigen einst von den verschiedenen Hof- 
stellen besorgten Verwaltungszweige traten besondere 
(Fach-) Ministerien ins Leben. Hand in Hand damit 
ging die neue Organisation der übrigen politischen Be- 
hörden und die Eintheilung der Provinzen, an deren 
Spitze Statthalter standen, sowie auch in den unteren 
Instanzen fortan nur von der Regierung bestellte und 
besoldete Organe fungirten, welche ihr neuer Beruf 
über die Amtsstube und über den Berg von Acten- 
stücken hinweg in die frische Strömung des öffentlichen 
Lebens versetzen sollte. 8 
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Gleich seinen beiden Vorgängern, welche schon 
in ihren Wahlsprüchen die Bedeutung anerkannten, 
die der Rechtsprechung zukommt, wandte auch Franz 
Joseph I. von seinem Regierungsantritte an seine un- 
ermüdliche Sorgfalt der zeitgemässen Reform des 
Justizwesens 9 zu. Auch auf diesem Gebiete gelangte 
die moderne Staatsidee zu siegreichem Durchbruche. 
An die Stelle der patrimonialen trat die landesherrliche 
Gerichtsbarkeit: nicht im Namen des Grundherrn, son- 
dern in jenem des Kaisers wurde fortan im Umfange 
des ganzen Reiches Recht gesprochen. 

Neben der Gleichheit Aller vor dem Rechte strebte 
man auch die Gleichheit des Rechtes an. Derselbe 
Grundsatz führte auf finanziellem Gebiete zu gleich- 
massiger Vertheilung der Lasten. 10 Aus jener Abge- 
schlossenheit, die zuvor als das sprichwörtliche Kenn- 
zeichen Oesterreichs galt, trat dieses nun mehr und 
mehr in den Weltverkehr ein. Telegraphendrähte und 
Eisenbahnschienen durchquerten wie feines Geäder den 
Organismus des Staates und suchten die Glieder ein- 
ander und dem gemeinsamen Herzen näher zu rücken. 
Die österreichischen Schifffahrtslinien umspannten das 
illyrische Dreieck, und das Kriegsschiff »Novara« " ent- 
faltete auf der ersten österreichischen Erdumsegelung 
die Flagge des Kaiserstaates in den entlegensten Zonen. 
Handels- und Gewerbekammern wurden errichtet, eine 
Central- Seebehörde ins Leben gerufen. Man sah die 
Schranken fallen, welche der Zwischenzoll zwischen 
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dem productiven Osten und dem consumirenden 
Westen des Reiches errichtet hatte und im Verkehr 
mit dem Auslande wurde mit dem alten Prohibitiv- 
system gebrochen und dieses durch ein ermässigtes 
undvertragsmässig geregeltes Schutzzollsystem ersetzt. 12 
Und so wie auf industriellem Gebiete die neue Ge- 
werbefreiheit (1859) mit veralteten Vorurtheilen brach, 
so sah sich auch die bäuerliche Landwirtschaft, der 
drückenden Fesseln gezwungener Arbeit entledigt, 
durch die Früchte des Fleisses und der Intelligenz in 
freier Mitbewerbung belohnt. 

Schon vergoldete auch die Morgensonne der neuen 
Zeit wenigstens die Gipfel geistigen Lebens, während 
die Thäler noch im ersten Dämmerlicht lagen. Dass 
unser Monarch vom Beginne seiner Regierung an die 
grosse Bedeutung der »Schule«' 3 für die geistige und 
materielle Wohlfahrt seiner Völker erkannte, wird ihm 
zu bleibendem Ruhme gereichen. Auch die Männer, 
welche der Monarch zur Leitung des Unterrichtswesens 
ausersah, traten mit vollstem Verständnisse an ihre 
Aufgabe heran. Den Unterricht auf einheitliche Grund- 
lage zu stellen, die möglichste Gemeinsamkeit nicht 
blos der materiellen, sondern auch der geistigen Inter- 
essen unter den Völkern Oesterreichs anzubahnen, 
schwebte als oberstes Ziel nicht nur der Schule, sondern 
auch den Staatsmännern jener Epoche vor Augen. Er- 
reichte man einmal, dass die Masse der Gebildeten sich 
in demselben Ideenkreise bewegte oder doch wenig- 
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stens sich wechselseitig verstand, so war für die man- 
nigfachen Glieder des weiten Reiches ein geistiges Band 
der Einheit gefunden, das dieselben fester und dauer- 
hafter aneinander knüpfte, als es irgendwelche Ver- 
waltungsmassregeln vermochten. 

Lehr- und Lernfreiheit führten die Universitäten 
auf ihre ideale Höhe als Pflegestätten der Wissenschaf- 
ten zurück. Die Organisation der akademischen Be- 
hörden sicherte den Lehrern eine unabhängige Stellung, 
und die akademische Disciplinarordnung, sowie die 
allgemeine akademische Studienordnung drückte der 
freien Selbstbestimmung des Einzelnen den Stempel 
der Sittlichkeit auf. Die Freizügigkeit der Hochschüler 
machte dem früher auch auf diesem Gebiete geltenden 
Zunftzwange ein Ende. In natürlicher Reaction gegen 
die staatliche Bevormundung der vorausgegangenen 
Zeit war eine weise Gesetzgebung bei der Formulirung 
der Ansprüche, die das öffentliche Leben erhob, darauf 
bedacht, dass nicht etwa die Umarmung des Staates 
die freie Triebkraft des wissenschaftlichen Geistes er- 
sticke. Stellten sich die österreichischen Universitäten 
jederzeit zunächst als eine particuläre Entwicklung des 
deutschen Universitätswesens dar, so schloss sich auch 
jetzt die Reform an dies Vorbild an. Neue Lehrkanzeln 
wurden errichtet und mit ausgezeichneten Lehrern, 
darunter Koryphäen ihrer Wissenschaft, aus Deutsch- 
land besetzt; denn es gab keine geistigen Zollschranken 
mehr. Zugleich wurde durch das Institut der Privat- 
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docenten für einen tüchtigen heimischen Nachwuchs 
gesorgt. Aus einer dienenden Magd der anderen Facul- 
täten wurde erst jetzt wieder die philosophische Facul- 
tät deren ebenbürtige Schwester. Aus ihrer Zwitter- 
stellung zwischen Gymnasium und Universität befreit, 
sollte gerade sie dem an der Universität gepflegten 
methodischen Betriebe der Wissenschaften und doch 
auch dem Mittelschulwesen vielfache Anregung geben. 
Denn in engem Anschlüsse an deutsche Muster wurden 
auf Grund eines vortrefflichen Lehrplanes auch die 
Gymnasien in einer Weise reorganisirt , welche sie 
denen jedes andern Staates mindestens ebenbürtig zur 
Seite stellte, und nicht minder bildete der technische 
Unterricht (Gründung der Realschulen) das Object zeit- 
gemässer Reformen. Der evangelisch -theologischen 
Lehranstalt in Wien wurden die Rechte einer theologi- 
schen Facultät zutheil. Die Entstehung des Instituts für 
österreichische Geschichtsforschung 14 fällt in diese Zeit. 
Und so wie dieses, so verdanken auch andere Stätten 
geistiger Thätigkeit, die durch Grossartigkeit der An- 
lage und Fülle der Leistungen bald den wissenschaft- 
lichen Ruf Oesterreichs in die Ferne trugen, wie die 
geologische Reichsanstalt, ,5 die Centralanstalt für Me- 
teorologie und Erdmagnetismus und die Centralcom- 
mission für die Erhaltung von Baudenkmalen, neben 
der Pflege des Gesammtstaatsbewusstseins namentlich 
der nie erkaltenden Fürsorge des Monarchen für die 
Wissenschaften Entstehung und Förderung. 
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Für die Kunst 16 endlich bedeutet der Regierungs- 
antritt Franz Josefs I. eine Epoche ungeahnten Auf- 
schwunges und der edelsten Blüthe, die von der Stadt- 
er Weiterung Wiens ihren Ausgang nahm. Wohl lag 
den leitenden Staatsmännern jener Zeit an sich der Ge- 
danke nahe, Wien, »das grosse Maschinenhaus im 
Räderwerke der Bureaukratie « , zum wahren, auch in 
der äusseren Erscheinung alle Landeshauptstädte über- 
ragenden Gentrum der Monarchie zu gestalten, ,7 aber 
die Art der Ausführung dieses Gedankens war eine 
der edelsten freiheitlichen Thaten unseres Kaisers. Nicht 
etwa blos darin lag die Bedeutung derselben, dass sich 
Wien einem prächtigen Falter gleich aus dunkler Puppe 
ans heitere Licht des Tages losringen durfte und dass 
es heute gross und hell, frei und unbeengt in seiner 
baulichen Entwicklung vor uns steht. »Der Funke, 
welchen das kaiserliche Macht- und Segenswort weckte, 
griff unaufhaltsam in leuchtenden Flammen um sich.« 
Er erwärmte das ganze Kunstleben Oesterreichs, und 
die verschiedenartigen Richtungen, welche in den Mo- 
numentalbauten Wiens zum Ausdrucke kamen, haben 
von der Metropole ihren Weg nach allen Theilen des 
Reiches und weit über dessen Grenzen hinaus gemacht. 

So gestalteten sich die vielverheissenden Anfänge 
der Regierung unseres Kaisers. Durch sie wurde die 
Kluft zwischen dem alten und dem neuen Oester- 
reich ausgefüllt und die Einheit der Tradition wieder 
hergestellt. Als sich die Frage erhob, mit welchen 
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Mitteln man den Staat zu verjüngen vermöchte, deu- 
tete Alles auf die Zeit der grossen Kaiserin und ihres 
geistvollen Sohnes, als auf die Epoche jener Reformen 
hin, als deren natürliche Fortsetzung das Jahr 1 848 in 
seinen positiven Ergebnissen zu betrachten war und 
an welche die Neugestaltung der Monarchie in ihrer 
organischen Entwicklung anzuknüpfen hatte. Wirklich 
bieten die Bestrebungen jener Zeit manche Verglei- 
chungspunkte mit jenen des Josefinischen Einheits- 
staates dar,' 8 dem dieselben mit nicht minder gross- 
artiger Kühnheit und mit ähnlicher Hast zum Siege 
verhelfen sollten, und nur darin bot sich ein bemer- 
kenswerther Unterschied dar, dass der geplante Cen- 
tralbau auf der wechselseitigen Durchdringung von 
Staat und Kirche beruhen sollte. ,() 

Doch der Plan, der den Staatskünstlern jener Zeit 
vorschwebte, reifte nicht der Vollendung entgegen; es 
erging ihm wie den Entwürfen RahFs für das Arsenal, 
dieses architektonische Sinnbild Oesterreichs in den 
fünfziger Jahren. 20 Manches von dem, was sich auf 
die Neuordnung der Administration und Justiz bezog, 
vermochte seinen provisorischen Charakter nicht zu 
verleugnen; mancher Wunsch, wie der Gedanke, für 
die Volks wirthschaft Oesterreichs und Deutschlands 
eine gemeinsame Grundlage zu schaffen, ging nicht in 
Erfüllung; Manches auch, wie das Stadion'sche Ge- 
meindegesetz, blieb unausgeführt. Es war eben eine 
Uebergangszeit und wurde als solche auch von Vielen 
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empfunden. Wem aber auch immer die Gegenwart 
nicht volle Befriedigung schuf, der durfte doch den In- 
begriff seiner Hoffnungen auf das Haupt des Monarchen 
niederlegen, der in rastloser Thätigkeit mit der Grösse 
seiner Aufgabe wuchs und mit und an seinem Staate 
sich entwickelte. 

Wohl hatte die jüngste Vergangenheit ihre Schat- 
ten in die folgenden Jahre geworfen, da trat aber mit 
dem Attentate vom 18. Februar 1853 ein Ereigniss 
ein, welches angesichts der Gefahr des Verlustes, in 
der man geschwebt, in voller Grösse den Werth des 
Besitzes erkennen liess, den eine höhere Macht gerettet 
hatte, indem sie zugleich die Anschläge des Lasters 
und des Hasses in ihr Gegentheil, in ein Werk des 
Segens und der Liebe verwandelte. Was in jenen 
Tagen der Gefahr und Rettung eines geliebten Fürsten 
unzählige Gemüther bewegte, war wie ein Ahnengruss, 
der den Monarchen in der Treue seiner Völker die 
festeste Schutzmauer seines Hauses erkennen liess. 
Aber auch die entzweiten Völker hatten sich in dem 
gemeinsamen Herrscher wiedergefunden; mit vereinten 
Kräften trugen sie die Bausteine zusammen zu dem 
Reichsdome der Votivkirche, 21 diesem österreichischen 
Nationalwerke in der vollsten Bedeutung des Wortes. 
Einer weitläufigen Familie gleich nahmen sie fortan an 
Allem, was ihren Kaiser betraf, herzlichen Antheil. Sie 
feierten wie häusliche Feste das Glück des Bräutigams 
und die Freuden des Vaters, kurz alle die Tage, an 
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denen Klio ihre Rosen in den Wildbach der Geschichte 
streut, sie theilten aber auch jeden Kummer, der das 
Herz des vielgeliebten und vielgeprüften Monarchen 
bedrückte. 

Die erste dieser Prüfungen trat von aussen heran. 
Die Geschichte hat Oesterreich inmitten der drei grossen 
Nationen Europas hineingebaut. Diese Centralstellung 
bewirkt, dass sich fast alle europäischen Regungen, 
Strömungen und Conflicte in ihm spiegeln, ja mitunter 
sogar concentriren. Insbesondere nahm Oesterreich 
noch immer jene grosse Weltstellung in Deutschland 
und in Italien ein, die ihm als Erbschaft der ins Grab 
gesunkenen römischen Kaisermacht zufiel. Die Revo- 
lution, welche an diesen Ansprüchen gerüttelt hatte, 
sah sich militärisch und diplomatisch aus dem Felde 
geschlagen. Ueber Italien hatte das »Gottesgericht von 
Novara« entschieden, und gingen auch Schwarzenberg's 
weitaus sehende Pläne nicht in Erfüllung, so kehrte 
man doch in Deutschland ebenfalls noch einmal auf 
den Boden der durch den Wiener Congress geschaffe- 
nen Verträge zurück. Die Kluft, welche die Jahre 1849 
und 1850 zwischen den beiden deutschen Grossmäch- 
ten aufgerissen hatte, wurde für den Augenblick durch 
jene conservativen Interessen überdeckt, die sie mit 
einander und mit Russland verbanden, welch 1 letzteres, 
da sein Eingreifen bei der Wiederherstellung der alten 
Ordnung den Ausschlag gegeben, sich zur tonangeben- 
den Macht im Osten erhob. Aber seit dem Krimkriege 32 
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und in Folge der Stellung, die der Conflict der Dank- 
barkeit und der Staatsraison Oesterreich zwischen dem 
grollenden Russland und den enttäuschten Westmäch- 
ten zuwies, trat jene Isolirung des Staates hervor, die 
vor Allem Sardinien bei dem erneuerten Versuche 
einer Hinausdrängung Oesterreichs aus Italien zu statten 
kam. Letzteres war um so mehr der Fall, als durch 
den Bruch zwischen Oesterreich und Russland die 
letzten Pfeiler, auf denen bis dahin noch die Grund- 
sätze der heiligen Allianz geruht hatten, gerade in dem 
Augenblicke zusammenstürzten, in welchem der neue 
Machthaber an der Seine die gegen sein Haus gerich- 
teten Verträge von 1 8 1 5 zerriss und an deren Stelle 
das Princip der Nationalität als Parole der Zeit ausgab. 
So kam es, dass sich die Entscheidung des Jahres 
1859 23 unter der Theilnahmslosigkeit Europas voll- 
zog. Doch gerade das bittere Verhängniss, welches die 
vor Kurzem noch so siegreichen österreichischen Waf- 
fen trotz einer selbst von dem Feinde bewunderten 
Tapferkeit bei Magenta und Solferino ereilte, schärfte 
den Blick für die vorhandenen Mängel des staatlichen 
Lebens und brachte glorreiche Entschlüsse zur Reife, 
die der Einsicht entsprangen, dass die Stärke der Ver- 
waltung nicht in dem Mangel jeder eigenthümlichen 
Kraft des Volkes liege, dass vielmehr die Lage des 
Reiches eine Zusammenfassung und eine Ausnützung 
der vorhandenen Kräfte erheische, wie sie nur die 

Opferwilligkeit der Völker selbst und ihre freiwillige 

2* 
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Mitwirkung an den Aufgaben des Staates zu entfesseln 
vermöge. 

Das kaiserliche Manifest vom 15. Juli 1859 kün- 
digte zugleich mit dem Friedensschlüsse diese Wen- 
dung der inneren Politik an. Der Reichsrath, dieser 
letzte Rest der octroyirten, sollte zugleich der Keim der 
neuen Verfassung werden. Insbesondere gehen Oc- 
toberdiplom (20. October 1860) 24 und Februarpatent 
(26. Februar 1861) in ihren Lineamenten auf die grosse 
staatsrechtliche Debatte und auf die beiden Parteien 
im Schoosse des verstärkten Reichsrathes zurück. Was 
jenes in Schattenriss gezeigt, das Bild einer mit parla- 
mentarischen Rechten ausgestatteten Reichsvertretung, 
trat durch dieses ans Licht. 25 Und so wie auf politi- 
schem Gebiete das Februarpatent, so deutete auf con- 
fessionellem das Protestantenpatent (8. April 1861) den 
Bruch mit der Vergangenheit an. 2G 

Im politischen Kalender Oesterreichs wird der 
26. Februar 1861 stets in goldenen Lettern prangen, 
denn an diesem Tage ging das einst feierlich ausgespro- 
chene Kaiserwort in Erfüllung, indem sich der Monarch 
in hochherziger Weise entschloss, sich in seine Macht- 
befugnisse mit seinen Völkern zu theilen. Der 1. Mai 
1861, ein Frühlingstag voll Verheissung, an welchem 
der auf Grund des Februarpatentes einberufene Reichs- 
rath in dem Ceremoniensaale der Wiener Hofburg er- 
öffnet wurde, war der bedeutsamste Moment im Leben 
unseres Kaisers. Der warme, überzeugende Ton, mit 
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welchem der Kaiser die Versammlung begrüsste, machte 
auf alle Anwesenden den tiefsten Eindruck. »Die Art,« 
so äusserte ein Augenzeuge 27 der ewig denkwürdigen 
Scene zu dem Staatsminister von Schmerling, »wie 
der Monarch die Thronrede vorgetragen habe, gelte 
ihm nahezu so viel als die Verfassung selbst; denn es 
habe darin eine Wärme und Aufrichtigkeit sich kund- 
gegeben, welche hoffen lasse, dass man Constitutionen 
nicht rückwärts, sondern vorwärts gehen wolle, und 
diese Ueberzeugung sei bei dem lockeren und unge- 
nügenden Ausbau der Verfassung von- unberechenbarer 
Tragweite.« In der That stand das Ereigniss bisher 
ohne Beispiel in der Geschichte Oesterreichs da. Zwar 
hatten schon einmal die Abgeordneten des Volkes sich 
zu einem ähnlichen Acte in der Reichshauptstadt ver- 
sammelt, aber die Ansprache, mit welcher vor 1 3 Jahren 
Erzherzog Johann im Namen des Kaisers Ferdinand 
den ersten österreichischen Reichstag eröffnet hatte, 
liess sich an Bedeutung nicht mit jener Thronrede 
Franz Josefs I. vergleichen, der freiwillig und in edel- 
ster Selbstverleugnung der traditionellen Politik des 
Absolutismus für immer entsagte und sich rückhaltslos 
zu den Ideen constitutionellen Lebens bekannte. 

Freilich ging der nunmehr beginnende Umbildungs- 
process des inneren Staatslebens nicht ohne Kämpfe 
und Krämpfe vor sich. 28 Das Februarpatent hatte das 
constitutionelle Princip für alle Theile des Reiches in- 
augurirt; darin lag seine Bedeutung und nicht in dem 
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Masse der Anerkennung, die seinem Inhalte zu Theil 
ward. Namentlich wurde ihm diese in Ungarn versagt. 
Zwar hatte der Ausgang der Revolution dem histori- 
schen Zwiespalt, der durch das vormärzliche Oester- 
reich ging, zwischen einer absolutistisch regierten west- 
lichen und einer verfassungsmässig regierten östlichen 
Reichshälfte ein gewaltsames Ende gemacht und vor- 
läufig zu einer äusserlichen Verbindung der bisher ge- 
trennten Theile geführt, aber eine innere Verschmel- 
zung vermochte selbst das Centralfeuer des Absolutismus 
nicht zu erzielen, und auch das sonst so mächtige Binde- 
mittel der Freiheit zeigte sich hiefür zu schwach. So- 
bald die einförmige Schneedecke, die das Nivellirungs- 
system über beide Reichshälften ausgebreitet hatte, 
unter dem warmen Hauch des neuen Verfassungsfrüh- 
lings zerrann, trat das dualistische Antlitz Oesterreichs 
wieder hervor. Wie der frühere Versuch, die Monarchie 
auf absolutistischer Basis zu centralisiren, so ist auch 
der Plan, dasselbe Ziel auf constitutionellem Wege zu 
erreichen, gescheitert. Es war ein Conflict, der nicht 
mit kleinen Mitteln, sondern nur durch grosse Ent- 
schlüsse zu lösen war, und wenn diese Lösung zuletzt 
in einer Weise erfolgte, bei der das historisch Gebildete 
so viel von dem neu Emporkommenden in sich auf- 
nahm, dass daraus eine Verjüngung der Lebenskraft 
des Staates resultirte, so war es vor Allem auch in 
diesem Falle der Kaiser, der mit weiser Mässigung ein 
erfolgreiches Mittleramt übte. 2 -' 
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Ehe indess noch dieser Erfolg zu verzeichnen war, 
hatte sich zu der inneren eine nicht minder schwere 
äussere Krise gesellt. Die österreichische Frage konnte 
nur als halb gelöst gelten, so lange die deutsche Frage 30 
ungelöst blieb. Nun drängte aber das fortgesetzte Rin- 
gen Oesterreichs mit Preussen um die Hegemonie in 
Deutschland um so mehr einer Entscheidung entgegen, 
als ersteres die Einbusse an Macht, die es im Süden 
der Alpen erlitten, durch erhöhten Einfluss im Norden 
derselben auszugleichen bemüht war, während zugleich 
das Vorbild Italiens auch in Deutschland die Hoffnung 
nationaler Einigung wachrief. Gesichtspunkte der inne- 
ren wie der äusseren Politik legten es Oesterreich nahe, 
die Initiative des ersehnten Reformwerkes zu ergreifen. 
Durch die Wahrung des österreichischen Einflusses in 
Deutschland sollte der deutsche Einfluss in Oesterreich 
erhöht, durch das in Oesterreich soeben zum Siege ge- 
langte constitutionelle Princip auch Deutschland mora- 
lisch erobert werden. Ueberdies hatte der letzte Krieg 
in Italien gezeigt, dass der deutsche Bund in seiner 
gegenwärtigen Form Oesterreich keinen genügenden 
Rückhalt wider äussere Gefahren gewähre. Das Wort 
des Kaisers zu dem Geheimrathe von Wächter: »Ich 
bin zwar vor Allem österreichisch, aber dabei auch ent- 
schieden deutsch und wünsche den innigsten Anschluss 
an Deutschland« Hessen erkennen, wie sehr auch ihm 
die Lösung dieser Frage am Herzen lag. Im August 
des Jahres 1863 reiste der Kaiser nach Frankfurt, um 
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den von ihm einberufenen Fürstentag zu eröffnen und, 
wie man vielseitig hoffte und wünschte, nachdem er 
dem eigenen Reiche eine Verfassung gegeben, auch 
das deutsche Verfassungswerk in Angriff zu nehmen. 
Die Worte, mit denen der Kaiser das Parlament von 
Königen und Fürsten begrüsste, fanden in Millionen Her- 
zen ein freudiges Echo. Waren sie doch der hoheits- 
volle Ausdruck eines edlen politischen Gedankens, 
dessen Werth in ihm selbst lag und nicht von dem Er- 
folge abhing, der ihn etwa begleiten mochte. 3 ' 

Denn es hatte einen trüben Schatten auf den Glanz 
der Frankfurter Tage geworfen, dass denselben der 
König von Preussen ferne und daher die Reformacte, 
dieser letzte Versuch, Deutschland unter Berücksichti- 
gung Oesterreichs zu reorganisiren, ein Torso blieb, 
dem der redlichste Wille kein Leben einzuhauchen ver- 
mochte. Vielmehr lehrte sein Ausgang, dass die Eini- 
gung Deutschlands nicht auf dem Boden des alten Bun- 
des gedeihen könne, dass dies Ziel nur durch friedliche 
Verständigung der beiden deutschen Vormächte oder 
durch den Sieg der einen derselben über die andere 
erreicht werden würde. Der dänische Krieg 32 schob 
den Bundestag, auf welchem bisher die Interessen der 
mittleren und kleineren Staaten ihre natürliche Vertre- 
tung gefunden hatten, factisch bei Seite, so dass auch 
in dieser Hinsicht die Entscheidung in den Händen 
der beiden Grossstaaten lag. Aber auch diese standen 
sich nach kurzer Waffenbrüderschaft feindlicher als je 
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gegenüber, bis endlich das Condominat der gemeinsam 
eroberten Herzogthümer und der leoninische Vertrag 
von Gastein in das Geflecht ererbter Gegensätze und 
unausgeglichener Ansprüche den gordischen Knoten 
schlang, den nur noch das Schwert zu durchhauen im 
Stande war. 

Es war ein Doppelkrieg 33 mit Preussen und dem 
ihm verbündeten Italien, dem man entgegenging und 
der zugleich über die Doppelstellung Oesterreichs in 
Deutschland und in Italien entschied. Es war ein »Stoss 
ins Herz« der Monarchie, den der Kaiser auf das Tiefste 
empfand. Wohl blieb Oesterreichs Ehre unversehrt; 
es hatte mit zwei mächtigen Gegnern zu ringen, von 
. denen es nur dem einen erlag, den andern zweimal 
besiegte. Noch einmal schritt bei Custozza der Geist 
Radetzky's durch die Reihen unserer Krieger, und die 
Sonne Oesterreichs, w r elche die Nebel von Chlum ver- 
finstert hatten, stieg aus den Gewässern von Lissa 34 
hoffnungsreich wieder empor. Aber die Wendung, 
welche der Kampf auf dem nördlichen Kriegsschau- 
platze nahm, hatte die eigenthümliche Folge, dass, ob- 
gleich der italienische Krieg mit einem Siege der Oester- 
reicher begann und mit einem Siege derselben endigte, 
zuletzt der Preis des Kampfes auch hier dem Gegner 
zufiel. Venetien ging verloren, und so wie in Italien, so 
sah sich nunmehr Oesterreich auch in Deutschland aus 
jenen Aussenwerken verdrängt, die es dereinst zur 
Sicherung seiner Macht geschaffen und von denen aus 
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es lange Zeit einen imponirenden Einfluss auf die Ge- 
schicke Europas geübt. Aus bereits halbverlorenen 
Stellungen wich es schweren Herzens zurück; denn 
das Scheiden aus tausendjähriger Verbindung einerseits, 
der Verzicht auf liebgewordene Traditionen anderer- 
seits konnten für die davon Betroffenen nicht schmerz- 
los sein. Aber was unter dem betäubenden Eindruck 
des ersten Augenblickes von Manchen als ein schweres 
Unglück und als ein kaum zu ersetzender Verlust em- 
pfunden wurde, erscheint uns heute in milderem Lichte. 
Wenn auch zunächst im eigenen Interesse, hatte bis- 
her Oesterreich in Deutschland wie in Italien einen 
Zustand des Gleichgewichtes geschaffen und denselben 
vor französischer Ueberfluthung so lange bewahrt, bis 
für beide Länder die Stunde nationaler Wiedergeburt 
schlug und damit zugleich die Kraft der Selbsterhaltung 
erstand. Oesterreich hatte der Erfüllung dieser Auf- 
gabe schwere Opfer gebracht, es hatte darüber nicht 
selten seine besten Kräfte erschöpft und zersplittert und 
war zuletzt bei alledem doch mehr der gebende als der 
empfangende Theil. Nun aber hatte es nach dieser 
Seite hin seinen historischen Beruf erfüllt und konnte 
seine ganze Kraft ungetheilt jenen Aufgaben widmen, 
die ihm die innere Lage der Monarchie stellte und zu 
denen es seine grosse Stellung im Osten Europas einlud. 
Die einstigen Gegner sind heute Bundesgenossen, 
und über die Schlachtfelder von damals hat sich längst 
der Schleier des Vergebens und Vergessens gebreitet. 
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Vor Allem war es der Kaiser, der durch sein Beispiel 
der Versöhnlichkeit die betrübenden Ereignisse früherer 
Jahre für immer begrub. > Nicht der geheime Gfcdanke 
der Wiedervergeltung,« verkündigte er nach dem Kriege 
von 1 866 vom Throne herab, >sei es, der unsere Schritte 
leitet; eine edlere Genugthuung sei uns beschieden, 
wenn es uns gelingt, durch das, was wir leisten, Un- 
gunst und Feindschaft in Achtung und Zuneigung zu 
verwandeln.« Trotz mancher Versuchung, die an das- 
selbe herantrat, blieb Oesterreich auch während des 
deutsch-französischen Krieges (1870/71) das Glück des 
äusseren Friedens bewahrt, und als dann aus Anlass 
der Aufrichtung des deutschen Reiches die berühmte 
Versailler Depesche Bismarck's das Verlangen Preussens 
nach einer dauernden Freundschaft mit unserem Staate 
zum Ausdrucke brachte, da konnte der Reichskanzler 
Graf Beust dies Anerbieten in Worten erwidern, deren 
rückhaltlose Offenheit der edelsten Selbstverleugnung 
unseres Kaisers entsprang. 35 Es war dieselbe Entsagung, 
die ihn über die Gruft seiner Ahnen nach Paris (1867) 
mit dem Wunsche geleitete, dass sich der alte Zwist 
zweier Nationen in den Wettkampf friedlicher Arbeit 
verwandeln möge, und die ihn bestimmte, gerade Ve- 
nedig zur Stätte seiner Begegnung mit dem neuen Herr- 
scher Italiens 3 " auszuersehen. Immer mehr erkannte 
die Welt, dass es unserem Monarchen heiliger Ernst 
mit der Erfüllung übernommener Verpflichtungen, und 
dass sein Streben nicht auf Wiedervergeltung, sondern 
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auf die Erhaltung des Weltfriedens gerichtet sei. Diese 
Ueberzeugung erhob die habsburgisch- lothringische 
Monarchie rascher, als man nach den letzten Schick- 
salsschlägen erwarten durfte, wieder zu achtunggebie- 
tender Stellung und aus früherer Isolirung zu vielum- 
worbener Macht. Schon hat die Monarchie in Erfüllung 
des Mandates, mit dem sie das Vertrauen Europas be- 
kleidete, durch die Besitzergreifung Bosniens und der 
Herzegowina inmitten jener Länder festen Fuss gefasst, 
über deren endgiltiges Schicksal sie dereinst ihr ge- 
wichtiges Votum mit abzugeben berufen sein wird. 
Namentlich aber trug ihr die bewährte Vertragstreue 
unseres Kaisers das Vertrauen des jüngst erstandenen 
Deutschen Reiches ein, mit dem sie ein völkerrechtliches 
Verhältniss verknüpft, das sich wirksamer als das ein- 
stige staatsrechtliche des deutschen Bundes erweist. 

An die Stelle der ungeschriebenen trat 187g jene 
schriftliche Allianz, deren Veröffentlichung das Ereig- 
niss jüngst verflossener Tage war. Es bildete sich ein 
Bund der Herrscher, der sich stärker zeigte als der Tod, 
und der sich durch den Beitritt Italiens 37 zu jener in- 
offensiven Liga erweiterte, auf deren Bestände im We- 
sentlichen der Frieden Europas beruht. 

Auch im Innern der Monarchie wirkte das Jahr 
1866 wie ein reinigendes Gewitter. Man erkannte die 
Notwendigkeit, die Quelle häuslichen Haders durch 
ein festes Abkommen mit Ungarn zu schliessen. Dieses 
erfolgte auf Grund der vollen Wiederherstellung der 
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ungarischen Verfassung und der pragmatischen Sanc- 
tion. Die Krönung Seiner Majestät zum König von 
Ungarn bildete das äusserlich weithin sichtbare Zeichen 
dieser Verständigung. 38 Die Krönung des grossen Ver- 
fassungswerkes selbst aber lag in dessen Anerkennung 
durch die westliche Reichshälfte. An die Stelle der 
Februar- trat die Decemberverfassung (2 1 . December 
1867), an die Stelle des Einheitsstaates der Dualismus, 
an die Stelle Oesterreichs die österreichisch-ungarische 
Monarchie. 39 

Man hat wohl vielfach diese Trennung beklagt, 
die in einem Zeitpunkte erfolgte, da die übrige Welt 
auf Einigung ausging. Namentlich lebte sich die west- 
liche Reichshälfte nur schwer in die veränderte Stellung 
ein, welche zu den grössten materiellen Opfern eine 
politische Entsagung gesellte, die man nicht minder 
tief als das kürzlich erfolgte Ausscheiden aus Deutsch- 
land empfand. Allein bei näherer Prüfung lässt sich 
doch auch hier das Wirken der weisen Hand nicht 
verkennen, welche an die Stelle erzwungener Einheit 
willfährige Einigkeit setzte und eine historisch festste- 
hende Thatsache in einer Weise umzubilden verstand, 
dass an die Stelle staatsrechtlicher Zerwürfnisse zwi- 
schen den beiden Theilen der Monarchie die Beziehun- 
gen gegenseitiger Achtung und Freundschaft traten. 
Wohl war die Absicht der Februarverfassung, eine ein- 
heitliche Volksvertretung für die gesammte Monarchie 
ins Leben zu rufen, gescheitert, aber auch der starre 
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Isolirungsstandpunkt Ungarns nicht zu voller Geltung 
gelangt. In der Anerkennung gemeinsamer Angelegen- 
heiten und in der Behandlung derselben durch das 
wenngleich noch unentwickelte Institut der Delegatio- 
nen feierte der Einheitsgedanke einen unleugbaren 
Sieg. Aber auch der Entwicklung des constitutionellen 
Principes kam der Wetteifer zu statten, mit welchem 
man hüben und drüben an die Vollendung der beiden 
Flügel des Verfassungsgebäudes schritt. Denn mit der 
Umbildung der Verfassung auf dualistischer Grundlage 
ging das Bestreben parallel, den Bestimmungen des 
Ausgleiches gemäss die Verfassung der im Reichs- 
rathe vertretenen Länder mit denselben freiheitlichen 
Garantien zu umgeben, deren sich die ungarische Ver- 
fassung erfreute. Diesem Wunsche kam auch der 
Regent hochherzig entgegen: das Gesetz über die Ver- 
antwortlichkeit der Minister, die Abänderung des Para- 
graphen 13 (Octroyirungsparagraphen) des Grundge- 
setzes über die Reichsvertretung und späterhin die vier 
Staatsgrundgesetze bezeichneten einen wesentlichen 
Fortschritt in dem Ausbau der cisleithanischen Verfas- 
sung. Die Amnestie vom 30. Juni, welche ausnahmslos 
alle politischen Verbrechen und Vergehen seit 1 848 mit 
dem Schleier der Vergessenheit bedeckte, drückte, so- 
wie die ähnliche für Ungarn, das letzte Siegel auf den 
grossen Act der Versöhnung. Und als endlich die Re- 
vision der Februar Verfassung und die beiderseitige An- 
nahme der Ausgleichsgesetze erfolgt war, da trat der 
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lange schon in Aussicht genommene Zeitpunkt ein, in 
welchem so wie früher bereits in der östlichen, nun 
auch für die westliche Reichshälfte an die Bildung eines 
parlamentarischen Ministeriums geschritten werden 
konnte. Das Staatsschiff hatte wieder »Schaum vor 
dem Bug« und steuerte kräftig der Zukunft entgegen. 
Namentlich in Folge der Einführung directer Wahlen 
feierte die so lange befehdete Idee der Verfassung man- 
chen Triumph, deren letzter — die Beschickung des 
Abgeordnetenhauses durch alle Länder und Volks- 
stämme — den Kampf der Parteien fortan auf den legi- 
timen Boden des Reichsrathes verlegte. 40 

Wenn zuvor das Losungswort: »die Freiheit wie 
in Ungarn« erscholl, so wurde bald anderwärts der 
Ruf: »die Freiheit wie in Oesterreich« laut. Denn 
Oesterreich konnte nun als constitutioneller Muster- 
staat gelten, über den sich die Gnade seines erleuch- 
teten Monarchen wie ein Füllhorn ergoss., Eine Aera 
reicher legislativer Thätigkeit, die fast kein Gebiet des 
öffentlichen Lebens unberührt Hess, wurde durch das 
neue Verfassungsleben inaugurirt. Die Staatsschuld 
wurde unificirt; den zerrütteten Staatshaushalt suchte 
man nach den Grundsätzen bürgerlicher Sparsamkeit 
zu regeln. 41 Durch das auf dem Principe der allgemeinen 
Dienstpflicht fussende Wehrgesetz wurde die erschüt- 
terte militärische Widerstandskraft des Staates von 
Neuem befestigt. Ein neues Gemeindegesetz trug Licht 
und Luft in die Gemeindestube, indem es dem Bürger 
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das köstlichste Angebinde, die freie Selbstbestimmung 
und Selbstverwaltung beschied. Die Staatsgrundgesetze 
bedingten eine Reihe von Ausführungsgesetzen, welche, 
wie z. B. die Bestimmungen über das Brief- und Schrift- 
geheimniss und über das Vereins- und Versammlungs- 
recht, die Einführung der Schwurgerichte für Press- 
vergehen und die confessionellen Gesetze, 4 ' die letzten 
Spuren geistigen Zwanges in Oesterreich tilgten und 
sich als mächtige Quadersteine zu dem Neubau der 
Verfassung zusammenfügten. 

Eine neue Strafprocessordnung und die damit 
verbundene Einführung der Geschwornengerichte kam 
einem langjährigen Wunsche entgegen. Die Verwal- 
tung* 3 w 7 urde jetzt auch in der ersten Instanz von der 
Justiz getrennt. Der Reichsgerichtshof und der Ver- 
waltungsgerichtshof traten ins Leben, wodurch sich 
die Stellung des Einzelnen zum Staate zu einem wirk- 
lichen Rechtsverhältnisse gestaltete. 44 

Mehr als Interesse und mehr als Aufmerksamkeit, 
väterliche Liebe war es, die unser Monarch allezeit der 
Industrie und dem Gewerbe entgegenbrachte. 45 Seinem 
Staate auch auf diesem Gebiete in der Gegenwart Wohl- 
stand, in der Zukunft eine ehrenvolle, welthistorische 
Stellung zu sichern, darauf war die nie ruhende Für- 
sorge des Kaisers gerichtet. Hatten die ersten Welt- 
ausstellungen, namentlich jene des Jahres 1 862 die Ge- 
legenheit zu der betrübenden Wahrnehmung geboten, 
dass die Erzeugnisse der österreichischen Industrie, 
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obgleich ausgezeichnet durch Solidität und Preiswürdig- 
keit, doch nach ihrer formellen Seite, vom Gesichts- 
punkte des Geschmackes aus, hinter den Leistungen 
anderer Länder, namentlich Englands und Frankreichs 
theilweise zurückständen, so sollten die wahrhaft kaiser- 
liche Schöpfung des österreichischen Museums für 
Kunst und Industrie und die Errichtung der mit diesem 
Institute v " in Verbindung stehenden Schule der einhei- 
mischen Industrie mustergiltige Objecte zur Anschauung 
bringen und der Kunst einen unmittelbaren und nach- 
haltigen Einfluss auf die Erzeugnisse des heimischen 
iGewerbfleisses sichern. Unter dem mächtigen Schutze 
des Kaisers blühte das Museum bald zu einer Muster- 
anstalt empor, die auch im Auslande Anerkennung und 
Nachfolge fand, namentlich aber dem Kunstgewerbe 
der Heimat tausendfältige Anregung gab. Was bereits 
die österreichische Abtheilung der Pariser Ausstellung 
im Jahre 1 867, wenige Monate nach einem unglücklichen 
Kriege, fast ohne Zeit zur Vorbereitung leistete, durfte 
den Kaiser mit jener gerechten Genugthuung erfüllen, 
die in dem geflügelten Worte: »Ich bin stolz auf Oester- 
reichU Ausdruck fand. Das grösste Ereigniss aber, 
das der Welt den industriellen Aufschwung Oesterreichs 
veranschaulichen und demselben zugleich neue Impulse 
geben sollte, war die Wiener Weltausstellung, welche 
der Kaiser am 1. Mai 1873 persönlich eröffnete und 
der er seinen besonderen Schutz zu Theil werden liess. 

Den Werth dieses Friedensfestes hat denn auch kaum 

3 
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irgend jemand tiefer gewürdigt als unser Kaiser, der 
auf dem Weltausstellungsplatze, sowie in der Folge 
noch so oft aus ähnlichem Anlasse, das Volk bei seiner 
Arbeit besuchte und sich der rückhaltslosen Anerken- 
nung freute, welche die Fremden den Fortschritten der 
habsburgischen Lander zollten. 47 

Freilich war auf dem üppigen Boden volkswirt- 
schaftlichen Aufschwungs, als dessen oberste Blüthe die 
Weltausstellung gelten konnte, auch manche giftige 
Sumpfpflanze emporgeschossen und viele der so ge- 
priesenen »Gründungen« jener Zeit waren auf Sand 
gebaut. Wie tief gerade den Kaiser der jähe Um- 
schwung des Volksglückes berührte, als die Sturzwelle 
des Jahres 1873 nicht nur den an der Roulette der 
Börse erhaschten Gewinn, sondern auch den Ertrag 
ehrlicher Arbeit verschlang, wie sehr er auch in diesem 
Falle bereit war, unverschuldetes Elend zu lindern, das 
trat in glänzender Weise bei seinem 25 jährigen Regie- 
rungsjubiläum zu Ende des Ausstellungsjahres hervor. 
Unter dem plötzlichen Wechsel der Dinge hatte das 
Kleingewerbe am meisten gelitten. Darum begrüsste 
der Kaiser den Gedanken, zur bleibenden Erinnerung 
an sein Jubelfest einen seinen Namen führenden Wohl- 
thätigkeitsfond zu gründen, mit besonderer Freude. 48 
Auch in der Folge zeigte sich der Monarch unablässig 
bemüht, in Ausübung eines der schönsten Vorrechte 
der Krone, inmitten allgemeiner Entmuthigung Trost 
und Beruhigung zu gewähren, wie unter Anderem das 
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Allerhöchste Handschreiben vom 8. Februar 1874 an 
den Ministerpräsidenten beweist, demzufolge durch die 
Herstellung von Werken, die im öffentlichen Interesse 
nothwendig und in volkswirtschaftlicher Beziehung 
wichtig seien, Arbeit für fleissige Hände und Verdienst 
für zahlreiche Gewerbe geschaffen werden sollte. Auf 
den gleichen Impuls wird man wohl auch die That- 
sache zurückführen dürfen, dass in jüngerer Zeit so 
wie dem Kunstgewerbe auch dem Gewerbe überhaupt 
die intensivste staatliche Pflege zugute kommt, die das 
gewerbliche Bildungswesen unter dem Beirathe einer 
zu diesem Zwecke errichteten Centralcommission zu 
einem einheitlichen Ganzen zusammenfasst und dem 
Handwerker die Wohlthaten eines über die Volksschule 
hinausreichenden Fortbildungsunterrichtes . zu Theil 
werden lässt. Und ebenso Bedeutungsvolles geschah 
unter der Regierung Seiner Majestät auch für die ehe- 
dem so unbillig vernachlässigte Bildung des Landwirthes 
in allen Schichten des Berufes. An die Spitze des land- 
wirtschaftlichen Unterrichts wesens wurde die Hoch- 
schule für Bodencultur in Wien gestellt, an die sich in 
geordneter Gliederung Ackerbauschulen, Fortbildungs- 
und Specialschulen schliessen, während zugleich Wan- 
derlehrer überall in den verschiedenen Zweigen der 
Bodenproduction thätig sind. 49 

Die heimische Production zu heben und derselben 
neue Absatzgebiete zu erschliessen, 50 darauf ist auch 

der constitutionelle Kaiser unaufhörlich bedacht. Bis 

3* 
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in die entlegensten Thaler dringt der schrille Pfiff der 
Locomotive als Weckruf der neuen Aera, und die ver- 
besserten Verkehrsmittel äussern auf alle Gebiete 
menschlichen Schaffens eine tief aufregende Wirkung. 51 
Nicht minder lebhafte Theilnahme zollte der Kaiser 
dem Werke, welches bestimmt war, die Donau, diese 
Lebensader unseres Reiches, in ihr natürliches Bett zu- 
rückzuverlegen und in einer den Bedürfnissen des Han- 
delsverkehrs entsprechenden Weise seiner Hauptstadt 
näherzurücken, einem Werke, dessen Durchführung ein 
Triumph österreichischer Wissenschaft ist. Die ostasiati- 
sche Expedition 52 wurde für die Entwicklung unseres 
Consularwesens von bahnbrechender Bedeutung. 53 Und 
so wie der Monarch durch seine Gegenwart bei der Er- 
öffnung des Suezcanals (1869) zu erkennen gab, dass 
er sich der hohen Bedeutung dieser neuen Welthandels- 
strasse für das Gedeihen seiner eigenen Länder wohl 
bewusst sei, so zog er in allen Phasen der orientalischen 
frage auch die mercantilen Interessen seines Staates in 
Betracht. 

Auch auf dem Gebiete der Kunst wirkte die Aera 
des constitutionellen Lebens wie ein befruchtender Re- 
gen. Sie rief Museen und Mustersammlungen in allen 
Theilen des Reiches hervor und gab der Akademie der 
bildenden Künste eine zeitgemässe Reorganisation. Ihr 
frischer geistiger Hauch Hess Kurist werke entstehen, 
die in der Sprache der Vorzeit moderne Gedanken 
verkündigen. Wenn aber die Kunst, um sich gross zu 
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entfalten, eines fürstlichen Auftraggebers bedarf, so hat 
sie wohl selten einen so warm empfindenden Gönner 
als unseren Kaiser gefunden. Wenn unser Vaterland 
heute auf eine staatliche Reihe bedeutender Dichter, 
Maler, Bildhauer, Baumeister, Tonkünstler hinweisen 
kann, so dankt es dies in erster Linie seinem Herrscher, 
welcher jedes Talent ermuntert, fördert und unterstützt. 
In Wien, wo sein Beispiel anregend wirkte und daher 
jede Säule der Ringstrasse ein Denkmal seines Kunst- 
sinnes ist, aber auch in vielen anderen Städten seines 
Reiches erbaute er der Kunst würdige Tempel, als 
deren gewaltigster sich einst, von den beiden Hofmuseen 
umrahmt, angesichts des von ihm errichteten Denk- 
males seiner unvergesslichen Ahnfrau sein eigenes 
Haus, die neue Hofburg, erheben wird. Wenn daher 
zur Feier der silbernen Hochzeit des Kaisers sich der 
Huldigungsfestzug Wiens 5 * wie eine Offenbarung des 
Cinquecento entfaltete, so war dies nicht ein eitler Mum- 
menschanz, nicht ein byzantinisches Festspiel, sondern 
der in goldenen Schalen dargebrachte Tribut des Dan- 
kes, der dem Schöpfer der Renaissance unserer heimi- 
schen Kunst in so überreichem Masse gebührt. 

Auf dem Gebiete des Unterrichtes 55 nahm der 
Staat früher geübte Rechte wieder an sich. Der Grund- 
satz, den bereits vor hundert Jahren Maria Theresia 
ausgesprochen hatte, dass die Schule ein »Politicum« 
sei, kam jetzt wieder zur Geltung. Auf diesen Grund- 
satz gehen die Volksschulgesetze zurück, deren Sanctio- 
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nirung den Boden schuf, auf welchem sich alle Parteien 
verständigen können, um mit vereinten Kräften das 
gemeinsame Ziel, die Geistes- und Herzensbildung der 
Jugend, zu fördern. Und wenn seither sich innerhalb 
der Gemeinden ein reger Wetteifer in der Errichtung 
und Erhaltung der Schulen kundgab, wenn die öster- 
reichische Volksschule auf manchen Gebieten muster- 
hafte Leistungen aufzuweisen vermag, so gehen auch 
diese Anregungen auf das von dem Monarchen ge- 
nehmigte Reichsvolksschulgesetz zurück, welches zu- 
gleich das Loos des Lehrers verbesserte und ihm Freude 
an der Arbeit und Lebensmuth schuf. 

Erwies sich der Gymnasiallehrplan von 1849 auch 
in der Folge als ein fester Besitz, der Jahr für Jahr 
reichliche Zinsen trug, so traten naturgemäss die er- 
freulichen Resultate ihrer bereits früher erfolgten Organi- 
sation erst jetzt recht und voll an den Universitäten zu 
Tage.* 3 Brachten die theologischen Facultäten 57 manche 
Zierden der Wissenschaft zur Reife, so musste die Be- 
gründung verfassungsmässiger Zustände vor Allem auf 
die Unterrichts weise der Facultät Einfluss nehmen, 
deren vorzüglicher Beruf es ist, die akademischen Bür- 
ger für den Dienst des Staates und des öffentlichen 
Lebens vorzubereiten. Mit ideeller Vergeistung und 
historischer Vertiefung zeigten sich geniale Lehrer be- 
flissen, die Ergebnisse der deutschen Rechtswissen- 
schaft wie einen befruchtenden Strom auf die dürren, 
in Folge ihrer Isolirung ganz ausgetrockneten Gebiete 
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der österreichischen Jurisprudenz zu leiten, und bald 
empfand auch die juristische Praxis die anregende Wir- 
kung der neuen juristischen Lehre. Und wenn es den 
medicinischen Facultäten, deren Zahl sich um jene von 
Graz und Innsbruck vermehrte, zu besonderem Ruhme 
gereichte, dass sie den alten Weltruf bewahrten und 
auf manchen Gebieten, wie namentlich auf dem der 
Physiologie sich neuen erwarben, 58 so blühten an den 
philosophischen Facultäten Seminare und Institute 
empor, und erwuchs aus diesen ein neues Geschlecht, 
das bereits die geistige Anleihe, die Oesterreich in 
Deutschland gemacht hatte, zurückzubezahlen im Stande 
war — ein Erfolg, der zu ahnlichen Einrichtungen an 
den 'juristischen Facultäten den Anstoss gab. An den 
Universitäten Wien und Prag wurden die letzten jener 
Einrichtungen aufgehoben, die an das Mittelalter, aus 
dem sie stammten, erinnerten. Alle Universitäten wur- 
den auf dieselbe moderne, rein staatliche Grundlage ge- 
stellt. 

Mit der Entwicklung der Wissenschaften und der 
in den letzten Jahrzehnten so rasch sich vollziehenden 
Theilung gelehrter Arbeit hielt die Errichtung eigener 
Lehrkanzeln für die in solcher Weise von der Mutter- 
disciplin abgelösten und zu selbständigen Disciplinen 
erhobenen Wissensgebiete gleichen Schritt; die techni- 
schen Hochschulen erhielten ein neues Statut. 

Raum und Zeit würden sich einer Aufzählung 
Alles dessen versagen, was sonst noch für die Grün- 
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düng neuer Pflegestätten der Wissenschaft, sowie für die 

Ergänzung und Ausstattung der bereits vorhandenen 

« 

unter der glorreichen Regierung unseres Kaisers ge- 
schah. Nur jene Grossthat sei noch erwähnt, welche 
die Zahl der cisleithanischen Universitäten zu einem 
leuchtenden Siebengestirn ergänzte, indem sie im fernen 
Buchenlande an den Ufern des Pruth die Francisco- 
Josefina als deutsche Hochschule ins Leben rief. Dass 
die Eröffnung der Universität Czernowitz, dieses öster- 
reichischen Strassburg, gerade mit dem Namensfeste 
des Kaisers und mit der Feier der hundertjährigen Ver- 
einigung der Bukowina mit Oesterrcich (4. October 
1875) zusammenfiel, musste der jungen Schöpfung, die 
selbst ein Zeugniss civilisatorischer Erfolge in jener 
äussersten Grenzmark des Reiches war, die grosse Sen- 
dung zu vollem Bewusstsein bringen, die ihr von dem 
erhabenen Stifter zugedacht war. 5,J Keine andere Bil- 
dungsanstalt des Reiches aber erfreute sich der uner- 
schöpflichen Huld des Monarchen in grösserem Masse 
als unsere Alma mater Vindobonensis. Der ungeahnte 
Aufschwung, den die Wiener Universität seit dem Tage, 
an dem sie der junge Erzherzog in ihrem stillen alten 
Hause aufgesucht hatte (1846),^ genommen, durfte 
dem Kaiser zu aufrichtiger Freude gereichen, als er die 
prächtige neue Heimstätte betrat, die er ihr neben an- 
deren den höchsten Interessen der Stadt und des Staates 
geweihten Palästen bereitete. 61 Denn dieser Aufschwung 
ist sein Werk, gleich den lichtvollen Räumen, die uns 
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umgeben und die in ihrer idealen Schönheit der fern- 
sten Zukunft noch Zeugniss geben werden von der 
Munificenz dieses neuen Rudolfs des Stifters. 

So spiegelt sich in dem Mikrokosmos unserer 
Hochschule der Makrokosmos des Reiches ab. Wie 
jene ein Machtspruch unseres Kaisers aus beengenden 
und beengten Verhältnissen zu ihrer heutigen freien 
Entfaltung erhob, so führte dasselbe mächtige Zauber- 
wort das alte, absolute, bureaukratisch bevormundete 
Oesterreich zu den heiteren Höhen constitutioneller 
Selbstbestimmung hinan. 

Unser heimischer Dichter Rosegger 62 erzählt in 
einer seiner schönsten Waldheimatgeschichten, wie 
das Waldbauernbüblein auszog, um den Kaiser Josef 
zu suchen, und wie er, in der Wienerstadt angelangt, 
erfuhr, dass der Gesuchte längst gestorben sei, dass 
aber der Landesfürst, der jetzt auf dem Throne sitze, 
ebenfalls ein edler Herrscher sei, der seine Völker 
selbst die Gesetzgeber aussuchen und wählen lasse und 
dem er gleichfalls vorgestellt werden könne. Und so 
verhält es sich auch in der That. Wenn heute noch 
das Volk in hoher Pietät das Andenken an den Kaiser 
bewahrt, der, wenn auch nicht lange, so doch ganz dem 
öffentlichen Wohle lebte, der das Leben des Volkes an 
seinen Quellen belauschte und dessen Name unter den 
Vorkämpfern für die höchsten Güter der Menschheit 
immerdar glänzen wird, so wird — dess sind wir ge- 
wiss — die Nachwelt nicht minder das hohe Lied des 
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Fürsten anstimmen, dem ebenfalls der Aermste und 
Geringste sein bedrängtes Herz ausschütten darf, der. 
spartanisch streng gegen sich selbst, seine persönlichen 
Einkünfte als ein Gut zu betrachten scheint, das ihm 
nur dazu anvertraut sei, um damit fremde Noth zu 
lindern und gemeinnützige Unternehmungen zu för- 
dern, der unerschrocken selbst an das Lager des Typhus- 
kranken tritt und der bei Feuersbrünsten und Ueber- 
schwemmungen gar häufig einer der Ersten am Platz 
ist, um dem »braven Manne« gleich durch seine eigene 
Entschlossenheit in den Verzagten Muth und Selbst- 
vertrauen zu wecken, kurz, der sich ebenfalls mit dem 
Wohle seines Staates identificirt und sich aus all' den 
Prüfungen, welche ihm ein sorgendurchfurchtes Herr- 
scherdasein beschied, in dem Bcwusstsein sittlicher 
Läuterung stets siegreich erhob. 

Gew r iss, die Herzen der Fürsten werden mehr 
heimgesucht, als sonst das Schicksal der Sterblichen 
ist, da sich das allgemeine Leid zu dem besonderen 
fügt. Aber dafür hat ihnen auch ein freundlicheres 
Loos die wahrhaft königliche Gabe verliehen, einen 
Schatz von Liebe und Treue aus der Brust ihrer Völker 
zu heben. Ueber diesen Hort der Liebe und Treue 
verfügt auch unser Monarch. Sein flammender Wächter 
ist jener gute Genius ( Österreichs, der einst über der 
Fregatte »Novara« schwebte, als am 18. August die 
Klänge der österreichischen Volkshymne siegreich den 
Lärm der rasenden See übertönten, und der unseren 
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Nordpolfahrern das Geleite gab, als sie unfern dem Franz 
Josefslande, das stets eine ideale Besitzung Oesterreichs 
bleiben wird, den Geburtstag unseres Kaisers mitten in 
den Schrecken der arktischen Nacht festlich begingen. 
Es ist dies derselbe Genius, der am heutigen läge auch 
in unsere Mitte tritt, um dem einhelligen dankerfüllten 
Wunsche Ausdruck zu geben: 



Gott erhalte, Gott beschütze Seine Majestät, 

unsern Allergnädigsten 

Kaiser und 

Herrn! 



ANMERKUNGEN. 
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scher's edirte Schriften (Hirtenbriefe, Predigten, Anreden. Wien 1858. 
Neue Folge. 2 Bde. Wien 1875) eine wichtige Quelle bleiben. Vergl. auch 
Wolfsgruber Cölestin, Josef Othmar Cardinal Rauscher. Freiburg 1888. 
Bus8, F. J., Oesterreichs Umbau in Kirche und Staat. Wien 1802. Kirch- 
liche Zustände in Oesterreich unter der Herrschaft des Concordates. Leipzig 
1859. Flir Alois, Briefe aus Rom. Innsbruck 1864. Klinkow ström, 
A. v., Friedr. Aug. v. Klinkowström und seine Nachkommen. Wien 1877. 
H. v. Hurter, Friedrich v. Hurter, k. k. Hofrath und Reichshistoriograph 
und seine Zeit. Graz 1877. Bd. II. Friedrich J.. Geschichte des vati- 
canischen Concils. Bonn 1877. Bd. I. 

ao Selbstbiographie des Malers Karl Blaas. Herausgegeben von Adam 
Wolf. Wien 1876, S. 242. 

2r Vergl. Hans v. Perthaler's auserlesene Schriften, I, 70 und 280. 
Auch Thausing, Die Votivkirche in Wien. Wien 1879. 

22 A. Beer, Die orientalische Politik Oesterreichs seit 1774. Prag 
und Leipzig 1883. Vergl. auch das in Anm. 30 citirte Werk Herzog Ernst II. 
von Coburg. Bd. II. 

23 C. Bernh. Friedmann, Zehn Jahre österreichischer Politik, 1859 
bis 1869. Tagebuch zur Zeitgeschichte, I. Bd. Wien 1879. Das General- 
stabswerk über den Krieg von 1859. 

24 Gustav Steinbach, Zur Geschichte des Octoberdiploms. (Oester- 
reichisch-ungarische Revue, Jahrg. 1888, September.) 

25 W. Rogge, Oesterreich von Villagos bis zur Gegenwart. II. Bd. 
Leipzig und Wien 1873: Der Kampf um ein Reichsparlament. Verhand- 
lungen des verstärkten Reichsrathes 1860. Wien 1860. Memoirenwerk für 
die Jahre 1861 — 1870: Baronesse Bloom tiel d , Reminisccnces. London 1883. 

26 Emil Friedberg, Die Grenzen zwischen Staat und Kirche. Tü- 
bingen 1872, II, 403 fF. Zorn Ph., Die wichtigsten neueren Kirchen- 
gesetze u. s. f. Nördlingen 1876. 

27 Josef Freih. v. Kai chberg, Mein politisches Glaubensbekenntniss. 
Leipzig 1881, S. 331. Harum P., Die erste Session des österreichischen 
Reichsrathes. Innsbruck 1863. 

28 Hugelmann, Studien zum österreichischen Verfassungsrechte. 
I. Wien 1886, und Ulbrich, Das Staatsrecht der österreichisch-ungarischen 
Monarchie. (IV. Bd., von Marquardsen's Handbuch des öffentlichen 
Rechtes der Gegenwart.) 

29 Em. Konyi, Deak's Leben und Reden (ungarisch), und das auch 
sonst für unsere Verfassungsgeschichte reichhaltige Buch von Krones, 
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Moriz von Kaiserfeld. Leipzig 1888. Gustav Steinbach, Franz Deak. 
(Oesterreichisch-ungarische Revue 1887, auch separat. Wien 1888.) 

30 Hauptquelle: Poschinger, Preussen im Bundestage (185 1 — 1859) 
in den Publicationen aus den k. preussischen Staatsarchiven. (Die Ergän- 
zung aus österreichischen Archivalien steht leider noch aus.) Beust, Graf, 
Aus drei Vierteljahrhunderten. Bd. I. Stuttgart 1887. Ernst II., Herzog von 
Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha, Aus meinem Leben und aus meiner Zeit. Bd. 1. 
Berlin 1887. Canitz und Dallwitz, C.E.W, v., Denkschriften. Berlin 
1888, II, 277 ff. Vergl. auch K. Klüpfel, Geschichte der deutschen Ein- 
heitsbestrebungen. 2 Bde. Berlin 1872 ff. A. Fr. Berger, Felix, Fürst zu 
Schwarzenberg. Wien 1881. 

31 Der äussere Hergang des Fürstcncongresses geschildert in Ludwig 
Robert's Federzeichnungen aus Frankfurt a.M. Preussische Jahrbücher 1871, 
Juliheft. 

32 Oesterreichisch-preussischer Krieg gegen Dänemark nach authen- 
tischen Quellen von einem k. k. Officicr. Wien 1865. 

33 Die beiden Hauptwerke vom k. k. Generalstabsbureau für Kriegs- 
geschichte und von der kriegsgeschichtlichen Abtheilung des grossen (preus- 
sischen) Generalstabs. Rüstow, Der Krieg von 1866 in Deutschland und 
Italien. Zürich 1866. Italienischerseits die Werke von Cialdini, La Mar- 
tnora, Jacini. 

34 A. Beer, Aus Wilhelm v. TegeithofFs Nachlass. Wien 1882. Jos. 
v. Lenerth, Wilhelm v.Tegetthoff. (Oesterreichisch-ungarische Revue, 1886.) 

35 Beust, Graf, a. a. O. Bd. II. und dessen Biographie von Ebeling. 

36 Coglievina Franz, Allerhöchste Reise Sr. Majestät durch Triest, 
Görz, nach Venedig, Istrien, Dalmaticn und Fiume in den Monaten April 
und Mai 1875. (Als Manuscript gedruckt.) Wien 1875. 

37 Arneth, A. Ritter v., H. Freih. v. Haymerle. Wien 1882. 

38 Max Falk, Die Krönung des Königs von Ungarn. (Oesterreichische 
Revue 1867.) 

39 Friedr. Giehne, Zwei Jahre österreichischer Politik. Aus einem 
Tagebuch. Schaffhausen 1868. 2 Bde. 

40 W. Rogge, Oesterreich seit der Katastrophe Hohenwart-Beust. 
2 Bde. Leipzig und Wien 1879. 

4z A, Beer, Der Staatshaushalt Oesterreich -Ungarns seit 1868. 
Prag i88i. 

4a P. Gautsch v. Frankenthurn, Die confessionellen Gesetze etc. 
Wien 1874. Für die kirchenpolitischen Vorgänge auf dem vaticanischen 
Concil siehe Friedrich J. Tagebuch. Während des vaticanischen Concils. 
Nördlingen 187 1. Derselbe, Documenta ad illustrand. concilium vaticanum. 
Nördlingen 1871. 2 Bde., und derselbe, Geschichte des vaticanischen Concils. 
Bonn 1877 ^ 3 Bde. Ueber die Aufhebung des Concordats siehe Beust 
Graf, a. a. O. II. 

43 Mayrhofer a. a. O. 

44 P. Gautsch v. Frankenthurn, Das Gesetz vom 22. October 
1875 über den Verwaltungsgerichtshof. Wien 1876. 

45 Entwicklung von Industrie und Gewerbe in Oesterreich in den 
Jahren 1848 — 1888. Herausgegeben von der Commission der Jubiläums- 
Gewerbeausstellung. Wien 1888. Vergl. auch die Festschrift des Nieder- 
österreichischen Gewerbevereins 1880. 

46 Ei telb erger, v., Gesammelte kunsthistorische Schriften. IL Bd. 
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47 Ofncicller Ausstellungsbericht. Wien 1873 ff. f 91 Hefte. Allgemeine 
illustrirte Wiener Weltausstcllungs- Zeitung, redigirt von £. Mack, und 
Wiener Weltausstellungs-Zeitung, redigirt von J. Chr. Schreyer. Falke, 
Jac. v., Die Kunstindustrie auf der Wiener Weltausstellung 1873. Wien 1873. 

48 Neuwirth Jos., Bank und Valuta in Oesterreich-Ungarn 1862 — 
i 8 73« (Bd. II: Die Speculationskrisis von 1873.) Vergl. auch Max Wirth, 
Oesterreichs Wiedergeburt von den Nachwehen der Krisis. Wien 1875. 
Reschauer Heinr., Das Wort des Kaisers und die Bedürfnisse des Gewerbe- 
standes. 2. Aufl. Wien 1873. 

49 W. Ritter v. Hamm, Die Habsburg-Lothringer in ihren Bezie- 
hungen zur Bodencultur. Festschrift. Wien 1879. 

50 A. Beer, Allgemeine Geschichte des Welthandels. II. Abtheil., 
2. Hälfte, I. Theil. Wien 1884, S. 199 ff. 

51 Friedr. Freih. v. Weichs, Fünfzig Jahre Eisenbahn. Wien 1888. 
5a Scherzer, Karl v., Die k. k. österreichisch -ungarische Expedition 

nach Indien, China etc. 1868 — 1871. Stuttgart* 1873. 

53 J. Auspitzer, Das österreichisch -ungarische Consularwesen. 
(Oesterreichisch-ungarische Revue 1886.) 

54 Lützow, v., Geschichte der k. k. Akademie der bildenden Künste. 
Wien 1877. Die Festzugspublicationen von Stadiin, Rehbock, Angerer 
und Berggruen. 

55 Ausser den schon unter Anm. 13 citirten Werken vergl.: »Zur 
Geschichte des Unterrichtswesens in den Jahren 1 861— 1864« (Oester- 
reichische Wochenschrift 1865) und die von 1871 — 1876 veröffentlichten 
Jahresberichte des k. k. Ministeriums für Cultus und Unterricht. 

56 Dumreicher, A. Freih. v., Die Verwaltung der Universitäten 
seit dem letzten politischen Systemwechsel in Oesterreich. Wien 1873. 
Lemayr, die Verwaltung der österreichischen Hochschulen von 1868 — 
1877. Wien 1878. 

57 A. Wappler, Geschichte der theologischen Facultät an der k. k. 
Universität in Wien. Wien 1884. Vergl. auch Schöpf, Theologische Stu- 
dien in Oesterreich. 2. Aufl. Leipzig 1857. (Ginzel), Die theologischen 
Studien in Oesterreich und ihre Reform. Wien 1873. 

58 Puschmann, Die Medicin in Wien während der letzten hundert 
Jahre. Wien 1884. Vergl. Ferd. Arlt, Meine Erlebnisse. Wiesbaden 1887. 

59 Die Landesfeier der hundertjährigen Vereinigung des Herzogthums 
Bukowina mit dem österreichischen Kaiserstaate und der Eröffnung der 
k. k. Franz Josefs-Universität in Czernowitz. Czernowitz 1876. Auch Le- 
rn ay er, a. a. O., S. 120 ff. 

60 Die österreichische Nationsmatrikel enthält auf einem besonderen 
Blatte die eigenhändige Eintragung: »Eh. Franz, den 31. October 1846.« 
(Gefällige Mittheiiung des Herrn Staatsarchivars Karl Sehr au f.) 

6t Bericht über die Festfeier aus Anlass der Eröffnung des Neu- 
baues der k. k. Universität und die feierliche Installation des Rectors der 
Wiener Universität für das Studienjahr 1884/85. 

6a Waldheimat. Bd. I, S. 248 ff. (Wien, Pest, Leipzig 1888.) 
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